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Harriet  Harman:  why  I made  my  choice  and  why  I will  not  resign 


Exclusive  interview:  beleaguered 
shadow  minister  defends  action 


Patrick  Wintour,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

HARRIET  Hannan  today 
launches  a 24  hour 
campaign  to  save  her 
political  career  with  an  inter- 
view in  the  Guardian  assert- 
ing she  will  not  allow  her  son 
to  be  used  as  a political  pawn. 

Ms  Harman  was  speaking 
following  a storm  of  criticism 
over  her  decision  to  send  her 
11-year-old  son  to  a grammar 
school,  St  Olave’s,  in  Orping- 


ton, Kent.  The  issue  domi- 
nated Westminster  for  the 
second  day  in  succession. 

She  recognises  her  decision 
has  created  controversy 
within  the  party,  but  insists 
she  made  it  as  a parent.  In  the 
best  interests  of  her  child, 
confronted  by  the  education 
system  as  It  exists. 

She  said;  “Nothing  1 have 
done  leaves  me  out  of  line 
with  Labour  education  policy. 
Nor  should  it  be  seen  as  a 
stalking  horse  for  a policy 
change  by  Labour.  I totally 


support  what  our  education 
secretary,  David  Blunkett,  is 
doing.  He  is  patently  commit- 
ted to  improving  educational 
standards  for  everyone.  He 
1 like  me  believes  that  an  edu- 
cation system  which  creams 
off  25  per  cent  of  children  and 
writes  off  75  per  cent  is  not 
the  way  to  provide  educa- 
tional excellence. 

"I  also  support  him  in  say- 
ing in  relation  to  the  gram- 
mar schools,  that  there  will 
not  be  a change  of  admissions 
policy  without  the  consent  of 
the  parents  and  prospective 
parents  in  a ballot  I do  not 
want  an  extension  of  gram- 
mar schools.  I am  opposed  to 
returning  to  the  ll  plus.” 


Ms  Harman  added:  “Know- 
ing our  child,  knowing  his 
needs,  knowing  the  local 
schools,  we  sat  down  and 
made  the  right  choice  for 
him.  That  is  what  parents  do. 
It  is  the  iron  law  of 
parenting.” 

She  also  pointed  out  that 
half  the  children  in  South- 
wark, where  she  lives,  were 
sent  to  schools  outside  the 
borough,  and  argued  every 
child  in  the  borough  had  had 
an  equal  chance  to  gain  a 
place  at  St  Olave's.  j 

Her  defence  comes  amid  , 
mounting  reports  of  a rift  be- 
tween the  Labour  deputy 
leader  John  Prescott  and 
Tony  Blair. 


Ms  Harman  hopes  her  de- 
fence, followed  by  a personal 
explanation  today  at  an  angry 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
meeting,  will  save  her  from 
resignation. 

In  a make  or  break  day,  she 
also  feces  a Tory  onslaught 
when  she  leads  for  Labour  in 
this  afternoon's  Commons 
health  debate,  and  severe  crit- 
icism from  the  shadow  cabi- 
net at  its  weekly  evening 
session. 

Some  Labour  MPs  have 
been  threatening  to  boycott 
the  health  debate  in  protest  at 
Ms  Harman  and  two  more 
leftwing  backbenchers  openly 
called  for  her  resignation. 
Others,  Including  some  left- 


wing  women  MPs,  have  writ- 
ten to  Ms  Harman  privately 
urging  her  to  stand  down. 

Mr  Prescott,  who  sat  stony 
faced  in  Question  Time,  was 
l overheard  by  Tory  MPs  prom- 
ising an  angry  backbencher 
to  raise  the  issue  at  tonight's 
shadow  cabinet  meeting.  He 
called  this  mischief  making 
and  issued  a terse  statement 
“Tbny  Blair  as  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  has  made  clear 
what  the  position  is.  I have 
nothing  to  add.” 

The  former  deputy  Labour 
leader,  Roy  Hattersley,  de- 
scribed it  as  “the  worst  week 
for  Labour  since  Tony  Blair 
was  elected.” 

But  Mr  Blair  let  it  be 


known  that  be  expects 
Labour  to  close  ranks  in  the 
face  of  what  he  describes  as  a 
“squalid  hounding  of  Ms  Har- 
man”. 

Calling  on  Labour  MPs  to 
show  their  mettle,  he  said  he 
will  “not  have  Labour  con- 
rede  one  inch  to  Tories  on 
this  issue  in  the  face  of  their 
record  of  destroying  educa- 
tion standards  in  so  many  of 
our  schools”.  His  decision  ef- 
fectively silenced  the  fury 
simmering  in  the  highest  ech- 
elons of  the  shadow  cabinet. 

Sketch,  page  2j  Leader 
comment,  page  8$  Why  I 
wont  resign,  page  9;  A 
select  feud,  G2  pages  6 & 7 


Forte  falls  to  Granada  blow  to  Major 


£3.9bn 
end  for 
hotels 
dynasty 


Ian  King 


THE  City.’s  most 
gripping  takeover 
battle  this  decade 
came  to  a climax 
yesterday  when  i 
Forte,  the  60-year- 
old  family-run  international 
hotels  dynasty,  succumbed  to 
a £3.9  billion  hostile  bid  from 
Granada,  the  televtsion-to- 
motorway  services  group. 

Forte,  set  up  by  Italian  im- 
migrant Charles  Forte,  later 
Lord  Forte,  from  a Regent 
Street  milk  bar  in  1935,  sur- 
rendered after  Granada 
claimed  support  from  67  per 
cent  of  Forte's  shareholders. 

The  bid  created  a £155  mil- 
lion fees  bonanza  for  the 
City's  financial  advisers  in  a 
return  to  1980s-style  take- 
overs, provoking  criticism 
from  the  Labour  Party,  which 
opposes  the  tax  benefits  of- 
fered to  institutional  share- 
holders in  Granada.  Alistair 
Darling,  Labour's  City 
spokesman,  said  Labour 
would  seek  to  remove  such 
tax  breaks  in  the  debate  on 
the  Finance  BilL 
Victory  was  sealed  for  Gra- 
nada when  Mercury  Asset 
Management,  Forte's  biggest 
single  shareholder  with  a 14.4 
per  cent  stake  worth  £562  mil- 
lion, pledged  to  support  the  i 
bid  yesterday  morning. 

Sir  Rocco  Forte,  chief  exec- 
utive and  heir  to  the  empire, 
immediately  knew  the  battle 
for  survival  was  over.  Last 
night  he  hosted  a party  at  the 
Cafe  Royal  for  supporters  and  I 
senior  staff,  who  helped  fight  I 
the  bid.  He. expressed  regret ; 
that  headquarters  staff  would 
lose  their  jobs. 

The  takeover  means  some 
of  Britain's  top  hotels.  Includ- 
ing the  Waldorf  and  the.  Gros- 
venor  House  in  central  Lon- 
don, are  likely  to  come  tinder 
the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
Granada,  known  for  its  rental 
stores,  motorway  service 
stations  and  television  shows 


&as 


I David  Sharrocfc,  Michael 
White  and  Owen  Bowcott 

THE  Government  will 
today  face  pressure  to 
drop  its  insistence  on  an 
IRA  arms  hand-over  before 
Sinn  Fein  joins  all-party  talks 
on  Northern  Ireland’s  future 
when  the  international  body 
on  paramilitary  weapons 
reports  that  the  demand  is 
impractical. 

Irish  government  sources 
last  night  welcomed  the  find- 
ings of  President  Clinton's 
special  envoy,  George  Mitch- 
ell which  they  praised  for 
seeking  no  preconditions  to 
political  negotiations  — a key 
Sinn  Fein  demand. 

The  sting  in  the  tail  for 
Sinn  Fein,  however,  is  a care- 
fully worded  suggestion  that 
some  disarmament  could 
start  as  the  talks  progress,  as 
well  as  a stronger  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  con- 
sent Sinn  Fein  has  to  date  in- 
sisted that  weapons  disposal 
will  only  happen  once  a settle- 
ment has  been  agreed. 

In  bottom-line  terms,  this 
means  that  republicans  will 
have  to  permanently 
renounce  violence  as  a means 
of  achieving  British  with- 
drawaL  This  goes  far  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  17-month-old 
IRA  ceasefire,  which  was 
called  to  "enhance  the  demo- 
cratic process.”  Neither  the 
organisation  nor  its  political 
wing  has  ever  stated  that  the 


military  campaign  is  over  for 
good. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
commission  will,  in  diplo- 
matic language,  ask  Sinn  Fein 
and  loyalist  groups  either  to 
agree  to  accept  the  outcome  of 
all-party  talks,  or  if  they  can- 
not do  that,  to  oppose  it  by 
democratic  methods  alone. 

The  Cabinet’s  Northern  Ire- 
land committeee  discussed 
the  subject  last  night 

Government  sources  in 
Northern  Ireland  were  san- 
guine about  Mr  Mitchell's 
recommendations.  “It  looks 
as  if  there  are  rather  more 
questions  and  challenges  in  it 
for  the  other  tot  than  for  us.” 
said  one  source,  pointing  to 
the  report’s  comments  on  the 
need  for  a commitment  to  ex- 
clusively democratic 
methods. 

But  the  Ulster  Unionist  dep- 
uty leader,  John  Taylor, 
reacted  angrily  to  reports  of 
the  document's  contents.  "We 
will  not  enter  into  talks  with 
IRA/Slnn  Fein  unless  they 
start  decommissioning  their 
firearms.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mitchell,  if  we  believe  the 
Irish  leaks,  has  fudged  the 
issue  of  decommissioning, 
has  played  into  the  bands  of 
IRA/Shin  Fein,  and  therefore 
the  only  alternative  way  for- 
ward now  would  be  an  elected 
body.”  he  said. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr 
turn  to  page  3,  column  3 

Guard  costs  queried,  page  2 


Granada  chief  executive  Gerry  Robinson  in  cheerful  mood  at  his  office  in  London  yesterday  after  the  success  of  the  bid  for  Forte  photograph:  nigel  barkue 


such  as  Coronation  Street, 
has  pledged  to  sell  Forte's  top- 
of-the-range  hotels. 

It  is  likely  to  spell  the  end  of 
the  road  for  Prime  Minister 
John  Major's  favoured  eating 
establishment  Happy  Eater, 
likely  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
Little  Chef  brand. 

Also  under  threat  is  the 
Savoy.- Britain's  most  famous 
luxury  hotel  chain,  in  which 
Forte  held  a 68  per  cent  stake. 
Granada  has  said  it  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  stake,  but  under 
takeover  rules  it  cannot  sell  it 
on  for  seven  months. 


Above  all  though,  it  is  the 
end  of  one  of  Britain's  most 
famous-  family- run 

businesses,  which  owns  a glit- 
tering array  of  international 
hotels,  along  with  other  pres- 
. tigioos  assets. 

Last  night  however.  Sir 
Rocco  promised  that  the  City 
had  not  seen  the  last  of  him. 

He  said:  “Naturally  we  are 
all  disappointed  that  this  has 
happened,  but  you  have  to 
press  on.  I have  plenty  of  op- 
tions. and  I win  be  back.”  . 

Speculation  was  growing 
that  Sir  Rocco,  whose  family's 


stake  in  Forte  was  valued  at 
Just  under  £300  million,  may 
approach  Granada  with  a 
view  to  buying  the  French- 
based  international  hotel 
chain  Mertdien,  which  lay  at 
the  heart  of  the  old  Forte 
business.  However,  he  may  be  , 
challenged  by.  rival  French 
hotelier  Accor,  which  he  out- 
bid to  buy  Meridien  In  1994. 

The  takeover  will  mean  up 
to  1,000  job  losses.  Including 
around  33S  at  Forte’s  head 
office  at  London’s  Holbom.  j 
But  Granada's  triumphant ! 
chief  executive,  Gerry  Robin- 1 


son.  insisted  his  company’s 
victory  was  “good  news  for 
British  jobs”.  He  said:  “This 
is  not  a break-up  — we  are 
about  creating  jobs.  The  num- 
ber of  Jobs  we  have  created 
over  the  last  few  years  is 
phenomenal." 

Granada’s  victory  brings  to  | 
an  end  one  of  the  most  vi- I 
ciously-fought  takeover , 
battles  the  City  has  seen  in 
receDt  years.  The  bid  for 
Forte,  first  reported  in  The 
Guardian,  took  the  Square 
Mile  by  surprise  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  Forte  had  been  criti- 


cised in  recent  years  for  its 
lacklustre  performance,  but 
many  City  experts  have  been 
impressed  by  the  strength  of 
Sir  Rocco’s  fighfback. 

Whitbread,  the  brewing  and 
leisure  giant  which  had 
agreed  to  buy  Happy  Eater, 
Little  Chef  and  the  Welcome 
Break  motorway  services 
chain  from  Forte  in  the  event 
of  Granada’s  bid  failing,  may 
now  seek  to  buy  Welcome 
Break  from  Granada. 

Sfa*  Rocco  phinir  comeback,' 
and  Notebook,  page  11 
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Marriage  of  girl,  1 3,  to  Turkish  waiter  appears  to  be  doomed  as  he  faces  rape  charge 


Musa  Komeagac  with  his  bride  Sarah  Cook  yesterday 


Chris  Nuttall  in  Ankara 

Abm  Watkins  and 

Sally  Waste 

THE  marriage  cf  13-year- 
old  Sarah  Cook,  from 
Essex,  to  an  unemployed 
Turkish  waiter  appeared 
doomed  last  night,  following 
the  arrest  of  her  husband  who 
feces  up  to  five  years  in 
prison. 

Musa  Komeagac,  who  mar- 
ried Sarah  in  a Muslim  cere- 
mony in  Turkey  two  weeks 
ago,  was  due  to  appear  before 
a court  today  where  he  will 


be  formally  charged  under 
rape  laws. 

Mr  Komeagac.  aged  18,  was 
arrested  yesterday  in  the 
town  of  Kahramanmaras.  in 
south-eastern  Turkey.  He  was 
held  in  custody  overnight 

The  couple,  whose  wedding 
was  attended  by  Sarah's 
parents,  met  last  June  while 
the  Cook  family  were  on  holi- 
day. The  pair  yesterday  made 
statements  to  the  state  prose- 
cutor after  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities intervened. 

As  Sarah  arrived  at  the 
police  station,  wearing  a tra- 
ditional Muslim  headscarf. 


she  said:  “I  used  to  think  I 
was  an  ugly  girl  when  I was 
In  Britain.  Now  I feel  Tm 
beautiful  because-  I'm  being 
loved.” 

Mr  Komeagac’s  lawyer,  Se- 
lim Surmen,  is  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  court  for  his  client’s 
release.  “Sarah  has  said  she 
will  love  Musa  until  death. 
There  is  no  force  used  in  this 
relationship.” 

A rape  conviction  would 
mean  at  least  five  years  in 
jail.  Mr  Komeagac  could  face 
the  lesser  charge  of  having 
sex  with  a minor. 

It  is  illegal  to  get  married 


before  the  age  of  16  in  Turkey, 
although  marriages  cf  girls 
aged  12  or  13  are  still  common 
in  rural  areas.  It  is  also  ille- . 
gal  to  have.a  Muslim  wedding 
ceremony  without  a civil  cer- 
emony being  held  first 
Sarah's  parents,  Jackie  and 
Adrian  Cook,  from  Braintree,  , 
Essex,  insisted  she  had  found  I 
far  greater  happiness  than  if  i 
she  had  stayed  in  Britain, , 
during  an  hour-long  meeting ' 
with  senior  social  services  of- 
ficers at  Braintree.  Last  night 
they  were  preparing  to  Oy  to 
Turkey  to  ask  the  authorities 
to  let  the  couple  stay  together. 
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Sketch 


Vanishing  lady 
in  the  line  of  fire 


Simon  Hoggart 


c £ I ET  me  just  say  this 

I to  Conservative 
La  members,"  said 
Tony  Blair  gravely.  “If  they 
think  that  after  the  damage 
they  have  done  to  this 
country,  they  are  going  to  ride 
to  popularity  on  the  back  of  a 
decision  made  for  an  11-year  - 
old  boy,  they  credit  the  British 
people  with  too  little  sense." 

r m sure  he's  right  Harriet 
Harman’s  choice  for  her  son's 
schooling  won't  restore  the 
Government’s  own  popular- 
ity, but  by  golly  it's  done  won- 
ders for  Tory  morale.  Labour 
must  have  hoped  that  the 
story  would  die  down— and 
one  day,  possibly  before  the 
Millennium,  so  it  will 

In  the  meantime.  New 
Labour  is  facing  a public  rela- 
tions meltdown,  far  worse 
than  anything  since  the  1992 
election. 

Yesterday,  the  party's 
image-makers  were  fighting 
into  the  crowds  clustered 
round  the  disaster  (“Let  me 
through,  I'm  a spin  doctor"). 

They  invited  us  to  admire 
both  Mr  Blair  and  Ms  Harman 
for  their  toughness,  and  their 
refusal  to  back  down.  But  it 
was  like  a man  being  sucked 
into  a tar  pit  requesting  our 
applause  for  his  gutsy  deci- 
sion to  go  swimming  there. 

Once  again.  Ms  Harman  did 
not  turn  up  in  the  Chamber. 
This  is  beginning  to  look  like 
lack  of  moral  fibre.  In  the  first 
world  war  she  would  have 
been  court-martialled.  then 
executed.  (Though  I fear  that 
in  this  case  the  firing  squad 
would  have  asked  for  live  am- 
munition, so  they  could  all 
boast  they  had  fired  the  fatal 
shot) 

She  must  appear  today  for 
the  debate  on  health,  and  she 
had  better  be  good.  She  needs 
to  come  out  fighting  and  not 
whingeing. 

Given  that  the  backbench 
Tories  (not  the  men  in  suits, 
rather  the  lads  in  polyester 
tie  *n  'hank  sets)  are  certain  to 


First  night 


Meat  and  potato 
with  little  relish 


Adam  Sweeting 

Joan  Osborne 

Borderline,  London 


| AST  year  was  a remark- 

I able  one  in  the  American 
I .record  industry  for  the 
number  of  women  artists 
either  making  spectacular 
arrivals  in  the  charts,  or  con- 
solidating their  existing  suc- 
cess. The  list  wasn’t  quite  end- 
less, but  it  was  pretty  long— 
Alanls  Morrissette,  Mariah 
Carey,  Alison  Krauss,  Reba 
McEntire,  Shania  Twain. 
Janet  Jackson . . . Most  of 
them  crop  up  in  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  Grammy  awards 
next  month. 

Well  to  the  fore  is  Joan 
Osborne  with  five  nomina- 
tions. Osborne  is  the  latest 
feisty  female  rocker  to  explode 
over  the  US  charts,  thanks  to 
her  latest  album.  Relish, 
already  a million-seller. 

In  classic  American  fash- 
ion, Osborne's  success  has 
been  built  on  two  years  of 
solid  touring,  which  in  turn 
helped  propel  her  single,  One 
Of  Us,  into  the  top  10.  It  has 
been  getting  airplay  over  here 
lately  too.  A chunky,  moody 
rock  ballad  written  by  Eric 
Bazilian  of  The  Hooters,  it  has 
a folksy  world- weariness  and 
vague  intimations  of  spiritual- 
ity that  could  be  just  the  job 
for  crossing  over  into  the  bur- 
geoning Christian  rock  crowd 
in  the  States,  with  its  lyric: 
“What  if  God  was  one  of  U9, 
just  a slob  Uke  one  cf  us,  just  a 
stranger  on  the  bus  trying  to 
make  his  way  home. . .” 

The  allure  of  Relish  lies  In 
its  mix  of  a boomy . homespun 
rock  sound  packed  with 
thrumming  bass  and  piano, 
over  which  Osborne  deploys 


her  gritty,  bluesy  bellow.  She 
sounds  Uke  Bonnie  Raitt 
whipped  up  with  a hint  of 
Melissa  Etheridge,  for  extra 
commercial  mileage.  Her 
music  is  a little  bit  funky,  a 
little  bit  rock’n'roll,  and  there 
are  a few  white-trash  yodels 
for  good  measure,  harking 
back  to  ha*  background  in 
Anchorage,  Kentucky. 

With  all  that  gruelling  road- 
work under  her  belt,  you 
would  expect  Osborne  to  look 
mare  at  home  on  stage  than 
she  does  sitting  on  her  own 
living  room  couch,  and  she 
picked  off  this  small-scale 
showcase  event  without 
breaking  any  noticeable 
sweat 

Still,  one  was  left  reflecting 
on  the  great  divide  between 
American  and  British  musi- 
cal taste.  The  Americans  tend 
to  despise  British  groups  for 
their  lack  of  expertise  and 
stroppiness,  but  is  that  any 
worse  than  the  anaesthetic 
competence  and  dogged  four- 
squareness of  the  typical 
American  band? 

Osborne,  in  her  Wal-Mart 
print  dress,  Carole  King  ring- 
lets and  nose  ring,  can  obvi- 
ously crank  out  her  meat-and- 
potatoes  repertoire  until  well 
after  the  cows  come  home,  but 
only  adjectives  like  "slug- 
gish" and  “dogged”  will 
suffice. 

One  Of  Us  was  draggingly 

slow.  Man  in  the  Long  Black 

Coat  was  even  duller  than 
Dylan's  original,  and  most  of 
the  rest  was  disturbingly  tur- 
gid. Only  on  Right  Band  Man, 

with  its  dramatic  7/4  tempo, 
did  Osborne  suggest  anything 

out  of  the  ordinary-  Big  in 
Germany,  I reckon. 

This  review  appeared  in  iater 
editions  yesterday 


Questions  over  high  cost  of 
guards  for  VIP  protection 


Duncan  Campbell 

Former  public  figures 
who  have  not  held  office 
for  more  than  15  years  are 
still  receiving  round-the-clock 
armed  protection  at  a cost  of 
millions  of  pounds,  despite 
the  IRA  ceasefire.  Senior 
police  officers  have  privately 
expressed  concern  at  the  cost. 
In  Northern  Ireland,  at- 


; tempts  to  reduce  protection 
j for  members  of  the  judiciary 
, and  politicians  have  met 
fierce  opposition. 

Sir  Edward  Heath,  the  for- 
mer prime  minister,  has  per- 
manent protection  and  has 
made  it  clear  he  wants  it  to 
continue. 

The  cost  On  the  mainland 
falls  on  the  Metropolitan  police, 
who  have  to  assign  officers  to 
protect  former  ministers. 
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Grand  jury’s  subpoena  of  First  Lady  sabotages  president’s  state  of  the  union  re-election  platform  | 
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be  nasty,  brutish  and  long- 
winded,  a combative  response 
could  still  recover  her 
position. 

Yesterday  John  Major  was 
mare  effective  than  he  has 
been  for  ages.  He  left  after 
Prims  Minister's  Questions 

With  the  iTnfarrnJi?ir  nOiSC  Of  - 

cheering  in  his  ears.  Partly.  I 
think,  if  s because  as  a state 
school  boy  he  is  genuinely 
angered  by  this  do-as-I-say- 
not-as-I-do  beha  viour,  and  he 
always  sounds  better  when  he 
means  what  he’s  saying. 

The  former  Education  Sec- 
retary, Kenneth  Baker,  began 
the  persecution.  Barents  who 
sent  their  children  to  grant 

malntahwnl  awri  granrrjnar 

schools  should  be  welcomed  as 
“stakeholders”,  he  said.  ‘'But 
isn’t  tt  morally  indefensible 
for  such  parents  to  grab  privi- 
leges for  their  own  children 
while  denying  it  to  other 
children?" 

John  Major  couldntfluff 
that  one.  "The  events  of  the 
last  few  days  do  prove  that,  as 
they  say,  the  Labour  Party  has 
changed.  Yesterday’s  Labour 
Party  said  they  would  abolish 
GM  schools  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  Today’s  Labour 
Party  say  they  trill  abolish 
them — once  their  children 
have  finished  their 
education." 

He  had  a punchy  script  and 
was  determined  to  plough 
through  every  word  of  it  He 
said  the  Labour  leader  was 
obliged  to  support  Ms 
Harman. 

“He  must  back  her.  He  can’t  i 
sack  her,  because  she  is  only 
playing  follow  my  leader”,  he 
said,  to  a tsunami  of  Tory 
cheers  and  applause. 

Mr  Blair  tried  to  change  the 
subject  and  failed.  Mr  Major 
continued:  *T  just  want  to  be 
tough  on  hypocrisy  and.  tough 
on  the  causes  ofhypocrisy" 
Tory  MPs  bayed  and  yelled 
< and  jeered  and  some  even  . 
shrieked  with  pleasure. 

The  Labour  front  bench 
scowled  crossly,  all  except  for 
Derek  Poster,  who  grinned 
1 like  Gharips  Addams's  Uncle  j 
Fester  at  the  weepie  film.  He 
risks  being  shot  too. 

Mr  Blair  replied  to  some 
remark  or  other  from  the  PM: 
**I  thank  h im  for  Tils  kind 

words  about  being  under  pres-  j 
sure.  The  difference  between 
me  and  him  is  that  I will  not 
buckle  under  it" 

Why  do  I suspect  that  these  I 
words  might  return  one  day  to 

haunt  hhn? 


Martin  Walter 
in  Washington 


POLITICS,  budgets 
and  Bill  Clinton’s 
state  of  the  union, 
address  were  sim- 
ply eclipsed  last 
night  by  the  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  a United  States 
president  having  to  be- 
side the  only  first  Lady  in 
history  to  be  teniai  before  a 

grand  jury. 

President  Clinton’s  boasts 
of  economic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy success  and  his  assertion 
that  his  country's  condition 
"is  strong,  but  could  be  stron- 
ger” If  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  congress  would  only 


Ghost 

writer 

haunts 

the 

White 

House 


cooperate,  became  more  of  a 
background  drone  to  the 
scandal  which  is  becoming 
known  as  Hffiarygate. 

Without  a majority  in  con- 
gress to  pass  it,  there  was  no 
point  in  Mr  Clinton  offering  a 
new  legislative  agenda.  But 
his  plan  to  kick  off  his  re-elec- 
■ turn-  campaign  with  a confi- 
dent vision  cf  a new  “age  of 
possibilities”  for  Americans 
foil  foul  of  some  uglier  possi- 
bilities for  his  wife. 

The  Republicans  were  de- 
lighted to  have  the  spotlight 
shifted  away  from  their  own 
angry  divisions  over  the 
threat  of  a default  by  the  US 
treasury  on  the  national  debt. 

Senator  Robert  Dole  was 
relieved  that  the  media  was 


finally  covering  something 
other  than  the  challenge  of 
the  millionaire  Steve  Forbes 
to  his  claim  to  be  the  front- 
runner in  the  Republican 
presidential  stakes. 

It  was  an  extraordinary 
reversal  of  the  events  of  just 
four  years  ago,  when  Mrs  Clin- 
ton saved  her  husband’s  presi- 
dential candidacy  as  she  stood 
by  him  in  foe  adultery  scan- 
dals which  surfaced  during 
the  New  Hampshire  primary. 

AHhtmgfr  Mrs  Clinton  has 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear 
for  questioning,  she  has  not  > 
yet  been-  formally  told  that , 
> she  Is  “a  target”  of  the  grand 
jury  investigation.  This 1 
means  that  no  charges  are  yet 
expected  against  her  over  the 


Whitewater  affair  — .an 
Arkansas  property  invest- 
ment by  the  Clintons  17  years 
ago  that  became  enmeshed  in 
a bank  failure  and  allegations 
nfacoverup.  . 

Two  years  ago,  six  top 
White  House  aides  were- sub- 
poenaed  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  about  Whitewater 
— and  no  charges  resuited- 

Mrs  Clinton's  summons 
was  filed  by  the  independent 
counsel  investigating  the 
Whitewater  affair.  Kenneth 
Starr,  a conservative  Republi- 
can. who  was  aoliritor-general 
in  George  - Bush's 
administration.  • 

Mrs  Clinton  will  be  asked 
about  “the  discovery  and  con- 
tent” cf  long-sought  billing 


74  > 

records  oStttoing  bier  work  for- 
foe  feted  lank,  tofcich  was 
owned'  hy  the  Clintons' : 


The  saesidteit  had' little  to 
say  about  his  wife's  forthcom- 
ing testimony. 7 - 

“He’s  confident  in  the  First- 
Lady,”  Mike  McCurry,  the 
White  House  spokesman,  said 
yesterday. 

But  it  hardly  matters,  now . 
that  polls  indicate  two-thirds 
of  Americans  do  not trust  Mrs 
Clinton  and  think  she  is  fry- 
ing to  hide  something.  That 
verdict  overshadowed  a poll 
in  the  New  York  Times  yes- 
terday showing  Mr  . Clinton 
comfortably  defeating  Mr 
Dole  or  any  other  Republican 
in  the  presidential  race. 


jam**’ 


The  pdU  also 

opportunity  Mr  Clinton,  had 
SwSreas  four 
nearly  60  per**?  1 
■cans  had  agreed  that-foeir 
country’s  biggest  problem 
was  the  economy*  there  te 
today  no  such  consensus 
about  any  individual  concern. 

The  deficit  crane,  health- 
care and  the  economy  areeach 
cited  as  the  mam  issue  by  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  voters. 

The  state  of  the  union 
address  was  Mr  Clinton  s 
golden  opportunity  to  impose 
on  this  vacuum  his  future  vi- 
sion — but  his  wife’s  fate  Is 
now  foe  issue  that  matters. 

laailrr  ■■■—*—»-  ««<»  85 
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on  a fiterary  mystery 


HE  or  she  knows  Bill 
Clinton's  sexual  pro- 
clivities. Be  or  she 
has  an  acid  tongue  and  a 
| keen  observer’s  eye.  He  or 
she  is  right  inside  the  presi- 
dential inner  circle.  But 
who  are  they? 

America’s  Chattering  po- 
litical classes  have  become 
hooked  on  a political  and 
i literary  whodunnit,  desper- 
ate to  unmask  the  anony- 
mous author  of  a new  novel 
1 which  lampoons  the  presi- 
dent, his  rivals  his  ad- 
visers with  such  accuracy 
that,  say-experts,  it  must  be 
an  inside  Job. 

Primary  Colors,  subtitled 
a Novel  of  Politics,  has  be- 
come the  mystery  du  jour 
in  Washington,  second  only 
to  the  great  Whitewater 
enigma.  Published  to  rave 
reviews,  the  book  follows  a 
priapic  southern  governor. 
Jack  Stanton,  his  wife  , 


:llir 


Paul  Regala . . . seen  as  the  chief  suspect  but  cognoscenti  point  to  a discrepancy  in  his  writing  style 
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known.  The  guessing  game 
began  when  samizdat  proof 


mons,  clearly  modelled  on  | say  has  become  obsessed  by  | mently.  Former  press  sec-  J written  a novel  even  half  as 


Susan  and  their  phalanx  of  copies  of  Primary  Colors 
young  aides  as  they  mount  started  circulating  last 


the  1992  campaign  man- 
ager James  Carville.  con- 
tends that  Stanton  had  oral 
sex,  but  not  intercourse, 


the  long  march  of  a presi-  month.  Now  critics  have  sex,  but  not  intercourse, 
dential  primary  contest.  stepped  forward,  first  to  with  Cashmere  McLeod,  a 
The  publishers.  Random  deny  they  wrote  it,  and  barely  veiled  stand-in  for 
House,  refuse  to  reveal  the  then  to  praise  it  for  its  un-  Gennifer  Flowers.  It  turns 
name,  and  the  company’s  canny  proximity  to  the  out  that  this  was  precisely 
president,  Harold  Evans,  truth.  what  Mr  Carville  believed 

says  he  does  not  know  who  One  episode  -has  been  had  transpired  between  his 


the  book.  Amazed  at  how 
closely  the  character's 
thoughts  resemble  his  own, 
Mr  Stephanopoulos  is  now 


sex,  but.  not  intercourse,  Mr  Stephanopoulos  is  now 
with  Cashmere  McLeod,  a engaged  in  a full-scale 
barely  veiled  stand-in  for  search  for  the  author's 


retary  Dee  Dee  Myers  has  good  as  Primary  Colors?," 
been  mentioned,  but  the  wrote  one  suspect.  Time 
book  is  dedicated  to  “my  magazine’s  Walter  Shapiro. 


president,  Harold  Evans, 
says  he  does  not  know  who 


Gennifer  Flowers.  It  turns  identity. 

out  that  this  was  precisely  Chief  suspect  is  former 

what  Mr  Carville  believed  consultant  Paul  Begala,  but 


spouse"  and  Ms  Myers  is  Which  leaves  two  people, 
single.  The  First  Lady  has  been 

A longer  list  of  reporters  busy  writing  a book  of  her 
fit  the  bilL  Newsweek’s  Joe  own.  and  • dealing  with 
Klein  has  the  sassy  style,  paperwork  of  a different 
along  with  Michael  Kelly  kind.  Bnt  Bill  Clinton  loves 
and  Sidney  Blumenthal  of  popular  fiction,  is  a decent 
the  New  Yorker.  But  they,  stylist  and  a famonly  quick 
too,  deny  it  “Who  could  worker.  Now  that  would  be 
resist  crowing  if  you  had  a twist 


the  author  is,  declaring  seized  on  as  conclusive  evi- 


tbat  he  signed  a six-figure 
contract  with  a person  nn- 


George  Stephanopoulos . . . 
set  on  identifying  author 


dence  of  a mole.  A charac- 
ter called  Richard  Jem- 
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The  book  that  has  got 
them  all  guessing 


had  transpired  between  his 
candidate  and  Ms  Flowers. 

Others  say  speech  pat- 
terns are  exact,  and  real 
conversations  are  related 
almost  verbatim,  including 
one  between  Stanton  and 
Orlando  Ozio,  the  governor 
I of  New  York,  a clear  copy  of 
Mario  Cuomo. 

There  are  tart  barbs  at 
some  hate-figures.  Susan 
Thomases,  the  confidante  1 
of  Hillary  Clinton,  now  fac- 
ing possible  perjury 
charges,  is  lampooned  as 
“awful  beyond  imagining.” 
Mr  Clinton's  former  chief 
of  staff  is  recast  as  the 
Dustbnster,  constantly 
cleaning  up  the  mess  left  by 
her  indiscreet  boss. 

The  narrator  is  a looka- 
like  for  the  president’s 
counsellor,  George  Ste- 
phanopoulos.  whom  friends 


most  say  his  rapid-fire  style 
does  not  match  the  ele- 
gance of  the  book’s  prose 
and  he  denies  it  vehe- 


Sun  shines  on  Apple 


Speculation  rife  that  new  big  player  is 
stalking  cash-strapped  computer  giant 


Marie  Tran  in  Near  York 


APPLE  Computer  was 
yesterday  the  target  of 
speculation  about  an 

imminent  $4  billion 

(£2.5  billion)  takeover  by  Sun 
Microsystems,  foe  new  power 
in  foe  computing  world. 

News  of  a potential  deal 
emerged  as  Apple  began  what 
could  be  its  last  annual  share- 
holder meeting  as  an  indepen- 
dent company.  Apple  and  Sun 
remained  silent  about  a poss- 
ible alliance,  but  Apple 
shares  leapt  on  Wall  Street  in 
anticipation  of  a bidding  war. 

Apple  has  been  at  the  centre 
of  takeover  rumours  for 
months,  as  its  fortunes  have 
worsened.  Last  week,  foe  com- 
pany that  was  once  at  the  van- 
guard of 'foe  personal-com- 
puter revolution,  announced  a 
869  million  loss  for  the  quarter 
which,  ended  on  December  29 
— andLSHHaycte. 

Losses  during  foe  normally 
lucrative  Christmas  period 
bad  Wall  Street  wondering 
whether  Apple  could  survive. 


j “IT  you  can’t  perform  at 
I Christmas  when  foe  retail 
j market  is  so  strong,  some- 
I thing's  really  wrong,"  said 
one  computer  analyst 

Under  Michael  Spindler,  its 
chief  executive.  Apple  has 
been  plagued  by  blunders.  The 
result  has  been  shrinking  mar- 
ket share,  an  exodus  of  execu- 
tives and  plummeting  morale. 

According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Sun’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Scott  McNealy,  has 
been  meeting  "around  the 
Clock”  with  aides  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  an  offer 
for  Apple,  which  is  based  in 
Cupertino,  California. 

Such  an  acquisition  would 
come  in  the  form  of  a share 
swap  valued  at  about 
S4  billion  — or  roughly  $33  an 
Apple  share.  On  Wall  Street 
yesterday,  Apple  shares  were 
up  $1 V.  to  $32 

Sun  Microsystems,  based  in 
Mountain  View.  California, 
has  been  stalking  Apple  since 
September,  but  talks  were 
suspended  two  weeks  ago  as 
Sun  waited  for  Apple  shares 
to  drop.  Apple  shares  fell 


10  per  cent  and  foe  company 
is  keen  to  sign  on  foe  dotted 
line  in  case  they  fall  further. 

A producer  of  workstations 
— powerful  desktops  used 
mainly  In  research  and  engi- 
neering — Sun  Microsystems  ( 
is  the  rising  star  in  the  com- 
puter world,  a position  once  1 
held  by  Apple  in  the  1980s.  j 

Mr  McNealy  — whose  per- 
sonal motto  of  “kick  butt  and 
have  fun"  provides  its  ethos  — 
has  been  preaching  that  the 
typical  stand-alone  computer 
is  on  Its  way  out  He  argues 
that  the  future  belongs  to  net- 
work computers  that  tap  the 
power  of  other  machines. 

With  the  booming  popular- 
ity of  the  Internet,  many  in- 
cluding IBM  are  coming 
round  to  his  vision. 

Sun  recently  made  a splash 
i with  a new  programming  lan- 
guage called  Java,  whose  pop- 1 
ularity  derives  from  its  abll- 1 
ity  to  run  on  disparate! 
operating  systems. 

The  advantage  for  Apple  of 
a Sun  takeover  is  clear,  it  will 
gain  access  to  resources  and 
corporate  markets. 

Sun  is  said  to  be  keen  on 
retaining  the  Macintosh  oper- 
ating system  and  related  soft- 
ware, while  ditching  less  prof- 
itable hardware  operations. 


NHS  ETHNIC  HEALTH  UNIT 

PROJECT  FUNDING  1996-97 

The  NHS  Ethnic  Health  Unit  invites  applicants  for  funds 
for  projects  which: 

(1)  promote  the  voice  of  black  and  minority  ethnic  groups 
in  the  commissioning  and  delivery  of  health  services 

and 

(2)  are  specifically  based  around  Clinical  Effectiveness  in 
Primary  Health  Care  of  diseases  affecting  black  and 
minority  ethnic  groups. 

In  particular,  the  Unit  welcomes  bids  from  NHS  initiatives 
in  the  following  subject  areas: 

• Refugee  and  Travellers'  health 

• Mental  health,  including  the  needs  of  Asian  women 

Chinese  and  Vietnamese.  ’ 

The  broad  aims  of  the  projects  should  be  in  line  with 
government  policies,  ie,  the  Health  of  the  Nation 
Patient’s  Charter,  Care  in  the  Community  and  the  NHS 
medium  term  priorities  for  1996/97  and  beyond. 

NHS  applicants  must  be  in  partnership  with  local  ethnic 
mmonty  groups  and  should  have  a project  plan  ready  to 
commence.  Funding  will  be  for  a maximum  of  12  months 

The  NHS  Ethnic  Health  Unit  does  not  fund  research 
projects  or  services  which  are  part  of  NHS  mainstream 
provision.  UKam 

Full  details  and  an  application  form  are  available  from- 

NHS  Ethnic  Health  Unit 
7 Belmont  Grove 
Leeds  LS2  9NP 
Telephone:  0113  246  7336 

The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  annii ^ 
forms  is  Frida,  22  March  ^^pp,lcatl^ 
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Hike  EHEson 
Arts  Correspondent 


but  that  went  to  Pat  Barker 
with  The  Ghost  Road. 


Ms  Atkinson,  who  has 
also  been  a community 


Jails  offered  | Rushdie  makes  it  a losing  double 


prizes  as 
part-timers 
take  jobs 


A 44- YEAR-OLD  former 
chambermaid  won  one 
of  Britain's  leading  lit- 
erary awards  last  night 
ahead  of  Salman  Rushdie, 


Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  worker,  home  help  and 
Museum  was  described  by  teacher,  wrote  as  a hobby 
one  critic  as  “without  for  seven  years  before 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  winning  the  Woman’s  Own 


novels  I have  ever  read.’* 
Ms  Atkinson,  who  took  up 


short  story  competition  in 
1988.  Two  years  later,  she 


who  had  been  the  hottest  ago  and  has  been  married 
favourite  in  the  prize’s  25-  twice,  lives  in  Edinburgh 
year  history.  with  her  two  daughters. 


full-time  writing  four  years  became  a Hill-time  writer, 
ago  and  has  been  married  “It  was  the  leanest  year 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Prison  Service  Is 
introducing  part-time 
staff  to  cover  week- 
ends, ‘‘selective 
reductions”  in  jail  regimes, 
and  a “special  ideas  scheme" 
with  prizes  for  the  best  cost- 
cutting suggestions  as  part  of 
the  public  spending  package 
cutting  2,800  Jobs. 

The  measures  are  con- 
tained in  a leaked  “Advice  to 
Governors”  note  sent  to  all 
prisons  within  the  past  week. 
It  reveals  that  the  closure  of 
some  prisons  through  merg- 
ers with  nearby  jails  is  likely 
to  be  announced  next  month 
and  confirms  most  prisons 
will  have  to  make  staff  cuts. 

The  document,  signed  by 
Brian  Landers,  now  the 
Prison  Service  director  of  fi- 
nance, says:  “All  governors 
should  now  review  their  ap- 
proach to  reducing  costs  and 
include  the  main  outcome  in 
their  business  plans.  You  may 
well  wish  to  decide  the  pre- 
cise mix  of  measures,  in  the 
light  of  local  circumstances 
and  requirements,  after  dis- 
cussion with  your  area  man- 
ager.” Mr  Landers  was  the  fi- 
nance director  of  Habitat 
International  until  his  ap- 
pointment last  year. 

A separate  Internal  docu- 
ment drawn  up  David  Scott, 
the  new  personnel  director, 
reveals  that  a £6  million  pack- 
age of  ex-gratia  payments  has 
been  negotiated  with  the 
Treasury  to  buy  out  the  jobs 
of  2.800  prison  staff  through  a 
voluntary  redundancy 
scheme. 

The  first  officers  are  ex- 
pected to>  go  in  July  under  the 
Verse  programme  — volun- 
tary early  retirment  and  sev- 
erance. Staff  are  to  be  offered 
“exit  packages”. 

The  internal  circular  also 
confirms  that  a temporary 
recruitment  freeze  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Prison  Service 
last  month. 

Mr  Scott  is  formerly  the 
personnel  director . of  BT, 
which  shed  more  than  100,000 
jobs  over  five  years. 

Harry  Fletcher  of  the  Pris- 
ons Are  Not  For  Profit  cam- 
paign said:  “The  Prison  Ser- 
vice are  in  an  impossible 
position.  They  are  looking  for 
£65  million  in  the  first  year 
alone  and  the  cuts  so  far  sug- 
gested will  not  meet  minis- 
ters’ demands  yet  they  will 
drastically  hit  regime  activi- 
ties. The  idea  of  cuts  to  gas 
consumption  in  the  kitchens 
Is  an  Indication  of  the  desper- 


I ation  of  the  Prison  Service's 
plight" 

The  cost-cutting  measures 
include: 

□ Using  more  junior  prison 
"auxiliaries”  to  staff  prison 
gates  and  to  search  visitors,  j 

□ Using  part-time  staff,  in- 
cluding the  recently  retired 
or  those  who  left  mid-career 
to  have  children,  to  cover 
peak  times,  particulary  cover- 
ing weekends. 

□ Amending  the  prison  rules 
so  that  the  inmates’  com- 
plaints can  be  dealt  with  at  a 
lower  level. 

□ Contracting  out  prison  ser- 
vice health  care  and  using, 
private  security  guards  to 
mount  hospital  "bedwatches" 
and  prisoner  transfers. 

□ Cutting  the  cost  of  gas  and 
electricity  used  in  prison 
kitchens  by  30  per  cent  by  in- , 
stalling  meters  to  secure  ener- ; 
gy  savings.  The  Prison  Ser- 
vice denies  this  will  lead  to 
more  cold  food  being  served. 

□ Governors  are  told  to  “ex- 
ploit commercial  opportune , 
ties"  arising  from  prison : 
workshops.  It  explains:  i 
‘'Where  goods  and  services 
are  provided  for  outside  sale, 
check  that  they  are  what 
people  want  to  buy  and  for . 
which  they  are  prepared  to  1 
pay  a good  price.  Look  for  j 
new  opportunities  to  generate , 
income." 

□ As  the  “last  option”  the , 
note  tells  governors  to  con- 
sider “selective  regime  reduc- 
tions". It  says  that  governors 
must  meet  their  legal  obliga- 
tions and  concentrate  on 
those  activities  designed  to  , 
reduce  reoffending.  Educa- 1 
tion  classes  are  to  be  reduced 

j to  a “core  curriculum"  and 
the  internal  briefing  paper 
envisages  that  In  some  cases 
| reductions  o£  more  than  30 
per  cent  In  classes  will  be 
required.  “Impulsive  young 
offenders  may  not  benefit 
from  traditional  classroom 
teaching,”  it  advises.  A new 
System  of  outside  accredita- 
tion for  programmes  is  to  be 
set  to  help  determine  “what 
works”.  Amongst  the  first  to 
be  accredited  is  the  sex  of- 
fender programme. 

G Savings  in  staff  expenses 
recommended  include  timing 
meetings  to  avoid  the  need  for 
overnight  stays  or  peak  hour 
travel  and  paying  subsistence 
“only  where  costs  have  actu- 
ally been  incurred".  A 
“special  ideas  scheme"  has 
been  launched  this  . month 
with  rewards  for  those  who 
put  forward  “workable  sug- 
gestions, particulary  those 
which  result  in  cost 
reductions". 


Kate  Atkinson  won  the  She  is  only  the  second  worn-  drastic  step  in  order  to 
£21,000  Whitbread  Book  of  an  to  win  the  Book  of  the  make  me  take  myself  seri- 
the  Year  award  with  her  Year  prize.  onsly.  Yon  have  to  think  T 

first  novel.  Behind  the  The  judges  are  under-  know  I am  good  and  sooner 
Scenes  at  the  Museum,  stood  to  have  focused  their  or  later  someone  else  will 
Richard  Hoggart,  chairman  attention  on  the  books  by  think  so  as  well’.’’ 
of  the  judges,  said:  “It's  a Ms  Atkinson.  Mr  Rushdie  She  won  the  1993  Ian  St 
working  class  chronicle  of  and  Lord  Jenkins,  who  James  prize  for  a short 
life  in  York,  it’s  rather  once  nursed  ambitions  to  story  and  took  on  a new 


twice,  lives  in  Edinburgh  of  our  lives"  she  said.  “I 
with  her  two  daughters,  knew  I had  to  take  a fairly 


picaresque,  and  a remark- 
able achievement. 

“One  of  the  judges  said  it 
was  a post-modern  novel, 
but  no  one  knows  what  that 
is.  1 don’t  know  if  Kate 
Atkinson  knows  she  was 


once  nursed  ambitions  to  story  and  took  on  a new 
be  prime  minister  and  agent.  Three  short  stories 
made  the  shortlist  with  his  became  the  start  of  Behind 
biography  of  Gladstone,  the  Scenes  and  she  won  a 
who  won  the  office  four  contract.  “I  thought  ’Oh 


times. 

“None  of  the  judges  came 
back  and  said  they  wanted 


became  the  start  of  Behind 
the  Scenes  and  she  won  a 
contract.  **I  thought  ’Oh 
no,  now  I’ve  got  to  finish  Kate  Atkinson . . . Whitbread  winner  with  ‘post-modern’ 


THE  accountant  who  de- 
frauded the  Metropoli- 
tan police  Of  £5  million 
was  under  suspicion  six  years 
before  he  was  arrested,  ac- 
cording to  a report  published 
yesterday.  An  inquiry  found 
it  “astonishing”  and  “unac- 
ceptable” that  he  was  able  to 
perpetrate  such  an  extensive 
fraud  under  the  noses  of  the 
country's  largest  police  force. 

The  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee said  it  was  “dismayed” 
no  one  had  noted  the  change 
in  the  accountant’s  lifestyle. 
He  had  spent  nearly  £4  mil- 
lion on  buying  and  renovat- 
ing properties,  in  addition  to 
purchasing  baronial  titles, 
one  of  which  cost  £60,000. 

The  findings  are  published 
in  the  select  committee's 
review  of  the  case  of  Anthony 
Williams,  a senior  civilian 
member  of  the  Metropolitan 
police,  who  defrauded  his  em- 
ployers of  £5,107.416.  He  was 
convicted  on  19  counts  of  theft 
at  the  Old  Bailey  in  May  last 
year  and  jailed  for  seven  and  a 
half  years.  A further  535  cases 
were  taken  into  consideration. 

Williams  stole  the  money 
from  a confidential  fond  used 
to  combat  serious  crime  oper- 
ations involving  drugs, 
terrorism,  and  murder.  He 
used  the  money  to  buy  hotels 
and  homes  in  the  Scottish 
highlands,  London,  and 
Spain.  He  paid  over  the  odds 
for  all  the  houses  and  ser- 
vices, the  inquiry  was  told, 
and  only  £1  million  of  the 
money  has  been  recovered. 

The  review  considered  it 
“unacceptable  that  the  [Met- 
ropolitan police]  service  was 
not  able  to  prevent  a fraud  of 
£5  million  against  itself*  and 
“deplored  the  failure  of  the 
service  to  inform  the  Home 
Office  of  the  departure  from 
basic  financial  controls”. 

It  concluded:  “We  are  aston- 
ished internal  audit  arrange- 
ments had  not  been  set  in 
place  for  this  operation  and 
Williams  was  able  to  deflect 
. . . queries.”  The  committee 
added  it  was  concerned  foe 
service  did  not  respond  to  foe 
“doubts  raised  in  1988  by  the 
auditor  of  foe  operation  of  foe 
Welfare  Fund". 

The  committee  accepted  foe 
Metropolitan  police  had  taken 
action  to  review  and  improve 
the  controls  over  such  funds. 
A Review  of  the  Financial  Con- 
trols over  Indirectly  Funded 
Operations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Service . Committee  of 


being  very  post-modern,  the  same  one  to  win,”  said 
bat  she's  learned  some-  one  of  the  Whitbread  orga- 
thing  from  Laurence  Sterne  nisers  before  the  panel 
and  James  Joyce.  It’s  rip-  went  Into  its  final  55-min- 
roaring,  it's  very  lively  and  ute  meeting.  “It  was  quite 
it  has  its  vulgarities,  delib-  dose  between  those  three.” 


erately.  What  she'll  go  on 
to,  I wouldn’t  like  to  bet" 
Ms  Atkinson's  victory 
completed  a unique  non- 


chronicle of  working  class  life  photograph;  david  sjujtoe  Public  Accounts,  BMSO  £8. 


THESE  SIMPLE 
VHEN  YOU  RING 


Professor  Hoggart  said: 
“It  wasn't  quite  unanimous 
and  yon  wouldn’t  expect  It 
to  be.  There  was  someone 


doable  for  Rushdie,  most  to  speak  warmly  and  with 
heavily  backed  favourite  gusto  about  all  the  books.  A 
ever  for  both  tbe  Booker  third  of  the  way  through,  I 
and  Whitbread  prizes  and  thought  it  was  going  to  go 
yet  winner  of  neither.  He  on  for  ever  and  asked  if  we 
had  been  expected  to  take  could  knock  a couple  off 


ALO 
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tiie  Booker  with  The  Moor's 
Last  Sigh  in  the  autumn. 


and  they  said  yes.  Rushdie 
was  not  one  of  those." 


Ulster  report 
blow  to  Major 


Continued  from  page  1 
Mitchell’s  report  alludes  to 
Unionist  proposals  for  fresh 
elections.  It  is  likely  that  he 
will  suggest  that  elections  are 
the  best  way  of  establishing  a 
democratic  mandate. 

The  Sinn  Fein  president, 
Gerry  Adams,  said  that  foe 
twin-track  approach  of  an  In- 
ternational panel  on  arms 
and  preliminary  dialogue  was 
only  established  because  of 
“British  had  faith.’’ 

He  said:  “We  should  have 
been  involved,  all  of  the  par- 
ties on  the  island,  a long  time 
ago  in  inclusive  negotiations 
to  consolidate  foe  peace  pro- 
cess.” 

Mr  Mitchell  is  expected  to 
call  for  confidence- building 
measures  concerning  the 
police,  prisoners,  and  punish- 
ment beatings. 

Meanwhile,  the  Home 
Office  confirmed  last  night 
that  three  IRA  prisoners  — 
Sean  Kin  sella.  Stephen  Nor- 
done  and  Noel  Gibson  — who 
have  been  imprisoned  for 
more  than  20  years  in  Britain, 
are  to  be  released. 

But  all  three,  originally 
from  Northern  Ireland  and 
serving  life,  sentences,  will 


have  to  serve  at  least  the  in- 1 
tial  stages  of  their  parole  in 
England  or  Wales  and  report 1 
to  local  probation  officers.  | 

“The  parole  board  has  de- . 
elded  that  foe  three  prisoners 
I convicted  in  1976  should  be 
given  parole,”  a Home  Office 
spokesman  said.  “On  release 
they  will  be  resettled  under 
the  terms  of  the  1991  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  If  probation  ser- 
vices make  a recommenda- 
tion, they  will  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  (England 
and  Wales).’* 

The  Home  Office  last  night 
insisted  that  timing  of  foe 
men’s  release  was  coinciden- 
tal. All  three  men  succeeded 
in  taking  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  to  the  High 
Court  last  year  to  challenge 
his  feilure  to  review  their 
continuing  imprisonment 
after  their  20-year  “tariff”  had 
expired. 

In  his  judgment  Mr  Justice 
Dyson  declared  that  foe  Home 
Secretary  had  unlawfully 
delayed  for  six  months  the 
possible  release  of  the  long- 
est-serving ERA  prisoners  in 
English  jails  and  flouted  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights. 
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When  you  need  a loan  but  you  don’t  need  all  the  fuss, 
just  pick  up  a phone. 

A fast  loan  from  Mercantile  Credit  is  the  easy,  affordable 
way  to  apply  For  anything  from  £500  to  £15,000.  There's 
no  interview,  and  we  don't  ask  for  any  security. 
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spend  on  virtually  anything. 
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pay  us  bade. 
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His  flamboyant  management  style  has  made  him  a legend  in 
the  commodity  trading  business.  One  former  employee  tells 
of  the  time  he  gave  four  traders  £25,000  apiece  and 
dispatched  them  to  Monte  Carlo  with  instructions  not  to 
return  until  they  had  won  £500,000  on  the  gaming  tables. 
Yet  virtually  nothing  is  known  about  him  in  the  outside  world. 
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Minister 
plans  to  sell 
off  all 
Railtrack 
at  flotation 


Keith  Harper  on  rail  privatisation  move 


THE  Government  is 
looking  to  sell  the 
whole  of  Railtrack 
and  not  just  51  per 
cent  when  the  state-owned 
company  is  floated  in  May. 

Ministers  believe  the  com- 
pany is  in  good  enough  finan- 
cial shape  to  be  totally  sold 
off: 

The  move  would  make  it  far 
harder  for  Labour  to  rena- 
tionalise Railtrack  and  so 
keep  its  pledge  to  maintain  a 
publicly-owned  rail  network. 
The  decision  emerged  yester- 
day when  Bob  Horton,  Rail- 
track's  chairman,  published 
its  interim  results. 

The  figures,  on  which  the 
flotation  will  be  based,  are 
modest  They  show  that  Rail- 
track  made  a profit  of  £98  mil- 
lion for  the  six  months  up  to 
last  September,  but  these  are 
underpinned  by  big  subsidies 
from  the  Government 
Mr  Horton  is  insisting  that 
£1.2  billion  be  written  oft 
leaving  the  company,  which 
is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing the  industry's  infrastruc- 
ture, with  borrowings  of  no 
more  than  £500  million. 

The  Transport  Secretary, 
Sir  George  Young,  believes 
the  privatisation  of  the  indus- 
try is  proceeding  so  well  that 
nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  flotation. 

Its  real  value  is  more  than 
£4  billion  but  the  Government 
would  be  happy  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  half  that  amount 
Mr  Horton  said  the  com- 
pany looked  forward  to  thriv- 
ing in  the  private  sector.  “An 
enormous  amount  of  effort 
has  continued  to  be  put  into 
developing  our  operational 
organisation,  and  preparing 
for  our  flotation." 


He  rejected  Labour  Party 
claims  that  the  company  was 
fattening  itself  up  for  privati- 
sation by  holding  back  £1 
billion  which  should  be  spent 
on  improving  tracks,  signals 
and  stations. 

The  shadow  transport  sec- 
retary, Clare  Short,  said  Rail- 
track's  figures  had  nothing  to 
do  with  improving  invest- 
ment “in  our  increasingly  di- 
lapidated railways". 

Any  “profits"  shown  were 
being  produced  almost  exclu- 
sively from  public  subsidy. 

She  said  that  none  of  the 
changes  would  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  a single  line  for 
the  public. 

Ms  Short  warned  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  Railtrack. 
that  they  should  be  under  “no 
illusions  regarding  Labour's 
commitment  in  government 
to  safeguard  the  public  fi- 
nances". It  would  not  allow 
public  assets  and  public  sub- 
sidy to  be  siphoned  off  from 
the  rail  network. 

Rail  track’s  finance  direc- 
tor, Norman  Broadhurst,  said 
provision  had  been  made  in 
the  current  figures  for  im- 
provements, but  these  could 
not  be  carried  out  before 
privatisation. 

In  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  flotation.  Rail- 
track  would  be  spending  at  a 
higher  level  on  signalling  and 
tracks.  "The  work  will  be 
done.  We  are  not  walking 
away  from  it" 

Critics  of  the  flotation  last 
night  pointed  out  that  Rail- 
track  was  preparing  for  flota- 
tion with  no  trade  record.  The 
regulator  has  already  clawed 
back  £340  million  of  potential 
profits  by  reducing  charges 
by  8 per  cent 
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Co'?e  Sonth  London  and  Stagecoach  East  London  yesterday  took  to  the  roads  In  a five-year  anti-poll  ntion  experiment  launched  by  Transport 
secretary  Sir  ueorge  Young.  The  UK  a biggest  campaign  to  cat  bus  emissions  Involves  using  ultra-low  sulphur  fneU  with  some  fitted  with  catalysts  photograph:  e Hamilton  west 

Staff  exodus  increases  princess’s  isolation 


37pcnw 


Edward  Mlktagton 


THE  Princess  of  Wales 
appeared  more  isolated 
than  ever  last  night  as 
the  haemorrhaging  of 
her  staff  continued  with  the 
resignation  of  both  her  per- 
sonal assistant  and  chauffeur. 

The  latest  resignations, 
bringing  to  four  the  number 
of  her  staff  who  have  quit 
since  the  Panorama  interview 
in  November,  have  propelled 
her  office  into  imminent  cri- 
sis, leaving  barely  a skeleton 
team  of  two  secretaries  and 
three  domestic  staff  in  Ken- 
sington Palace  — a butler, 
cook  and  dresser. 


Soon  after  the  Panorama 
broadcast  her  press  secretary. 
Geoffrey  Crawford,  resigned, 
and  on  Monday  her  private 
secretary.  Patrick  Jephson. 
departed  amid  mounting  con- 
cern about  an  acrimonious 
-legal  challenge  between  the , 
princess  and  Tiggy  Legge- . 
Bourke,  a nanny  employed  by  I 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Yesterday  Nicky  Cockell. 
aged  32,  the  princess's  per- 
sonal assistant,  joined  the  ex- 
odus. So  did  her  chauffeur. 
Steve  Davis,  who  is  believed 
to  have  quit  after  a reap- 
praisal of  her  driving  needs. 

Ms  Cocked  had  worked  di~' 
recti  y for  Mr  Jephson,  deal- 
ing with  the  princess's  impor- 


tant correspondence.  His  res-, 
ignation  letter  said  he  had  a 
growing  family  and  wanted  to 
pursue  a new  career  path.  But 
he  is  also  known  to  have  been 
distressed  by  the  princess's 
behaviour  in  going  to  Pan- 
orama behind  his  back. 

It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  final  straw  for  Mr 
Jephson  was  the  princess's 
legal  complication.  She 
recently  received  a letter 
from  lawyers  demanding  a 
retraction  of  a seven-word 
comment  she  is  alleged  to 
have  made  to  Ms  Legge: 
Bourke  at  a party. 

As  news  of  further  depar-  ■ 
tures  from  her  office  broke,  i 
the  princess  tried  to  shore  up  ! 


her  team  by  appointing . a 
woman  from  a London-based 
public  relations  consultancy 
to  act  as  a media  adviser.  Her 
Identity  is  likely  to  be  an- 
nounced later  this  week. 

The  part-time  post,  funded 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,,  is 
likely  to  be  onerous  as  it  win 
involve  presenting  a coherent 
image  of  the  princess  at  a 
time  when  her  behaviour  ap- 
pears increasingly  unpredict- 
able and  confused. 

A top  PR  consultant  and 
friend  of  the  princess  said: 
“She  should  count  her  bless- 
ings and  look  jolly  cheerful.  1 
don’t  know  anybody  who  has 
got  as  much  as  she  has  and 
yet  looks  so  bloody  tearfUL" 


Other  PR  agencies  ex- 
pressed their  unwillingness 
to  be  associated  with  the  con- 
tract to  represent  her.  One 
leading  woman  consultant 
said:  “I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
involved  in  anything  so 
political." 

The  walk-out  of  staff  leaves 
the  princess  apparently  de- 
pendent on  her  “kitchen  cabi- 
net" of  friends  and  health  ad- 
visers who  include  the 
psychoanalyst,  Susie  Orbach, 
who  sees  her  regularly  for 
counselling  sessions,  and 
Rosa  Monckton,  managing  di- 
rector of Tiffany's  and  wife  of 
Sunday  Telegraph  editor ; 
Dominic  Lawson. 

Ironically,  the  Duchess  of  I 


York,  who  is  in  America,  is 
also  likely  to  be  a growing  in- 
fluence In  the  absence-  of  for- 
mal support  The  two  royals 
have  followed  uncannily  simi- 
lar paths,  with  both  complain- 
ing about  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  nf  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  both  struggling  to 
find  roles  for  themselves. 

The  duchess  provided  a 
model  for  Princess  Diana's 
new  press  arrangements  by 
creating  a post  of  independent 
press  adviser  outside  the  pal- 
ace. However  it.  is  perhaps 
ominous  that  the-  adviser. 
Dominique  Volliamy,  handed 
in  her  notice  last  week  amid 
news  of  the  duchess's  chaotic 
finances. . 


Carriaae  faults  With  the  Pnncess  Of  Wales  suffering  a haemorrhaging  of  staff  since  her  Panorama  interview  we  asked 
31  public  relations  experts  what  they  thought  she  should  do  to  improve  her  relationship  with  the  media 

cut  rail  service 


Keith  Harper 


FAULTY  couplings  be- 
tween carriages  on 
trains  from  London  to 
the  South-east  and  Kent  last 
night  caused  50  per  cent  of 
services  to  be  suspended  and 
long  delays  for  100,000  people. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Exec- 
utive is  inspecting  340  oT  the 
600  carriages  run  by  the 
South  East  Trains  operating 
company,  a subsidiary  of 
British  Rail.  It  was  forced  to 
take  action  after  the  train 
drivers'  union,  Aslef.  refused 
to  operate  the  trains. 

The  rolling  stock  is  only 
four  years  old.  It  consists  of 
Networkers.  built  at  Derby  by 
ABB  for  £3.5  million  for  each 
train  set.  Faults  were  origi- 
nally found  when  one  piece  of 
stock  separated  to  a shed. 
South  East  wanted  to  operate 
the  trains  by  locking  the  com- 
municating doors,  but  the 
union  objected.  The  company 
said  that  if  a train  did  come 
apart  while  in  service  the 
brakes  were  designed  "to  stop 
both  parts  immediately." 

Lew  Adams,  Aslef  s general 
secretary,  said:  “We  believe 
the  units  are  unsafe.  Our 


drivers  are  justified  under 
health  and  safety  legislation. 
If  it  had  been  any  other  indus- 
try, these  trains  would  have 
been  grounded.  Alternatives 
must  be  provided  until  the 
units  are  certified  as  safe." 

But  South  East  has  no  other 
rolling  stock.  Each  carriage 
will  be  returned  to  service 
after  being  cleared  by  the 
HSE,  a process  likely  to  take 
more  than  a week.  In  the 
meantime,  the  service  nor- 
mally offered  on  Saturdays 
will  run  on  weekdays. 

Brian  Wilson,  Labour's  I 
transport  spokesman,  said 
the  incident  had  “devastating  i 
implications"  for  privatisa- 
tion. He  had  been  told  that  it 
could  be  several  weeks  before 
services  were  back  to  normal. 

If  this  were  to  happen  after 
privatisation,  a company  like 
South  East  could  be  bank- 
rupted, facing  losses  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  claim  and 
counter-claim,  he  said.  In  an 
integrated  transport  system, 
rolling  stock  could  be  di- 
verted from  other  areas. 

The  drivers  are  using  the 
law  allowing  them  to  refuse  to 
operate  machinery  if  they  feel 
they  are  in  “serious  or  immi- 
nent danger”. 


Max  Clifford,  celebrity  PR  who 
represented  Antonia  de  Sancha 
over  her  affair  with  the  former 
cabinet  minister  David  Mellor 

THIS  is  an  important  time 
for  the  princess.  The  battle 
continues:  her  versus  the 
rest  of  them,  and  it  is  vitally 
important  sbe  chases 
somebody  strong. 

The  person  needs  to  be 
able  to  take  decisions  and 
lead  rather  than  be  led.  And 
they  must  be  able  to  build 
ber  profile  worldwide. 

Diana's  tbe  biggest  star 
this  country  has  got.  She 
needs  to  be  treated  not  as 
royalty  but  as  a superstar 
who  needs  promoting  and 
protecting. 


Quentin  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Brian  Basham,  PR  consultant 

Q uentin  Bell  Organisation,  one  to  a range  of  businesses  and 
cf Europe’s  top  10  PR  organ  iserfor  the  campaign  for 

compan  ies  a two-minute  silence 


PRINCESS  Diana  doesn’t 
need  a media  relations 
person,  she  needs  a 
strategist.  The  difference  is 
that  a strategist  would  look 
longer  term  and  come  up 
with  almost  a military 
campaign. 

It's  also  im  portant  she 
doesn't  go  for  the  cheap 
option.  Sbe  wants  to  employ 
a top  of  the  range  consultant 
who  really  knows  what 
they  are  doing,  not  a 
sycophant,  and  that  means 
investing  £100,000  a year 
plus. 


THIS  is  a very  difficult 
brief.  Normal  practise  is  to 
get  the  product  right  first 
before  you  try  and  project  It 
to  the  media. 

Max  Clifford  is  the 
obvious  man  for  the  job. 
There  are  strong  parallels 
between  him  and  tbe 
princess  — they  clearly 
share  the  same  hairdresser 
and  both  are  completely 
unashamed  manipulators 
of  the  press. 

Di  manipulates  tbe  media 
like  a true  expert,  but 
denies  she  Is  doing  it 


MarA:  Borkowski,  a celebrity 
PR  specialist  whose  clients 
include  Cliff  Richard  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev 

DIANA  ’ S recen  t approach 
to  tbe  media  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  been  very  sensible. 
She  should  have  sought 
professional  advice  before 
agreeing  to  the  Panorama 
interview. 

Her  performance  on 
television  was  like 
proclaiming  to  the  world 
"Look!  I’ve  gone  public". 
Now  everybody  assumes 
she  is  even  more  public 
property  than  before. 

Thejob  of  handling  PR  far 
Di  must  be  the  job  from  hell. 
She's  a loose  cannon. 


Maureen  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Communication  Group 
which  represents  Cametot.  the 
lottery  organisers 

THE  fact  that  tbe  Princess 
of  Wales  appears  to  have 
chosen  a woman  to  advise 
her  on  media  relations  is 
significant. 

The  imperatives  are: 


| complete  trust  between  the 
princess  and  her  adviser: 
absolute  clarity  on  her 
future  role  and  an 
acceptance  that  constant 
and  sensational  exposure  in 
the  tabloids  undermines 
the  good  work  she 
undoubtedly  does.  Only 
then  can  the  princess  hope 
to  win  the  PR  battle. 
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PC  package  at 
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price. 
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News  in  brief 


47  arrested  in  £%m 
benefit  fraud  raids 

POLICE  believe  they  have  cracked  a £500.000  benefit  fraud  ring 
HrST  4 - “* a series  of  dawn  raids  across  the 

Midlands.  Police  from  Nottinghamshire.  Derbyshire  and 
Northamptonshire  searched  1 8 addresses  in  the  three  counties, 
ana  in  Birmingham  and  Doncaster,  in  the  raids  codenamed 
Operation  Bomber. 

Twenty-three  men,  22  women  and  two  young  girls  have  been 
taken  to  police  stations  in  Nottinghamshire  where  they  are 
being  questioned  about  a benefits  racket  which  Is  believed  to 
have  netted  more  than  £500.000  in  two  years. 

Social  workers  are  trying  to  find  temporary  homes  for  up  to 
25  children  whose  parents  were  arrested  in  the  raids. 


Crashed  copter  ‘in  a hurry’ 

THE  crew  of  an  RAF  Chinook  helicopter  which  crashed  on  the 
Mull  ofKintyre  with  the  loss  of  29  lives  had  partly  planned  their 
flight  to  Scotland  to  gain  more  experience  of  iow-level  flying,  an 
inquiry  was  told  yesterday.  They  may  also  have  been  tempted  to 
complete  their  Journey  quickly  to  avoid  falling  fbul  of  an  eight- 
hour  limit  fbr  their  total  flying  time  that  day. 

'Hie  disclosure  was  made  by  an  RAF  squadron  leader,  who 
agreed  with  the  crown  that  these  were  "for  from  ideal"  circum- 
stances to  undertake  the  flight  But  the  squadron  leader,  whom 
tite  media  have  agreed  not  to  identify  on  security  grounds, 
disputed  a suggestion  from  John  Mitchell  QC.  for  the  crown,  that 
rt  was  “extraordinary"  that  the  crew  should  have  treated  the 
outbound  leg  as  having  a training  element  when  they  were 
carrying  25  passengers. 

“I  would  not  consider  it  extraordinary",  said  the  squadron 
leader,  who  was  supervising  Puma  and  Chinook  helicopters  at 
RAF  Aldergrove  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy  in  June  1994.  He  said 
the  passengers  were  military  or  military-related,  and  would  have 
flown  routinely  at  tow  level  before. 

“The  transit  to  Inverness  was  chosen  to  goat  low  level  to 
maximise  the  training  value  to  the  crew  ofaflight  over  that 
distance.  I would  not  consider  it  hazardous.  The  crew  were 
trained  to  operate  at  low  level  there  was  nothing  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  precluded  that  flight  being  undertaken  with 
those  passengers  on  board." 

The  elite  of  Northern  Ireland’s  top  counter-terrorism  experts — 
10  RUC  officers,  nine  army  intelligence  officers,  six  MIS  officials 
and  the  four  man  RAF  special  forces  crew — died  when  the 
Chinook  crashed  on  the  Mufl  of  Kintyre  less  than  20  minutes  after 
taking  off  from  Aldergrove. 

The  squadron  leader  told  the  inquiry  that  fee  helicopter  was 
scheduled  to  do  several  troop  movement  trips  in  Northern  Ireland 
that  day  before  the  evening  Scottish  trip. 

Helicopter  crews  in  Northern  Ireland  were  limited  to  seven 
flying  hours  a day  to  avoid  fatigue,  but  this  could  he  extended  and 
the  captain.  Fit  Lt  Jonathan  Tapper  sought  an  extension  to  eight 
hours,  he  said. 

The  inquiry  continues  today. 


37pc  more  women  in  jail 

THE  number  of  women  in  jail  in  England  and  Wales  Jumped  by  37 
percent  over  the  past  two  years,  from  1573  in  December  1993 to 
2,150  in  December  1995,  according  to  a report  published  by  the 
Howard  League  yesterday. 

Howard  League  director  Frances  Crook  said:  “Despite  the 
recent  publicity  about  security  and  the  shackling  of  pregnant 
prisoners,  the  Home  Secretary  has  not  addressed  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  that  too  many  women  are  in  prison. 

“This  Government's  policies  are  leading  to  the  over-use  and 
misuse  of prison  for  women.  A vast  majority  of these  women 
should  not  be  sent  to  prison  in  the  first  place,  especially  when 
more  than  a thinl of  them  are  fine  defaulters.'*  The  reportfound 
that  22  per  cent  of  women  were  jailed  for  theft  and  handling  stolen 
goods,  while  S7  pa-  cent  who  entered  prison  In  1993  were  fine 
defaulters  and  39  per  cent  had  no  previous  convictions. 

A Home  Office  spokesman  said:  “Sentencing  is  a matter  for  the 
courts.  It’s  their  decision  whether  to  send  someone  to  prison  if 
they  think  it's  appropriate.” 


Crash  kills  RAF  pilot 

AN  RAF  Jaguar  plane  crashed  on  take-offat  RAF  Coltishall  near 
Norwich,  Norfolk,  yesterday,  killing  the  pitot  RAF  investigators 
have  begun  attempting  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  crash. 

The  single-seater  attack  and  reconnaissance  plane  had  been 
beginning  a routine  training  flight  to  RAF  Lossiemouth  in  Scot- 
land. Officials  at  the  base  said  the  Jaguar  had  failed  to  gain  height 
and  instead  belly-flopped  into  a cornfield  and  stopped  near  a road. 
The  pilot's  ejector  seat  bad  worked,  although  his  body  was  not  in 
the  seat  when  it  was  found  about 500 metres  from  the  end  of  the 

runway.  The  inquiry  will  now  try  to  establish  whether  the 

accident  was  caused  by  mechanical  failure  or  pilot  error,  and 
determine  whether  the  pilot's  parachute  worked  properly.  Offi- 
cials have  not  named  the  pilot 


Gas  safety  tightened 

NEW  gas  safety  measures  were  announced  yesterday  following 
toe  death  of  a Scottish  footballer  and  his  girlfriend  from  carbon 
TTvmrtrvtp  pniormyng  Th»  Health  and  .Safety  gMCBttW  has  intro- 
duced  a certification  scheme  fbr  gas  fitters  following  the  discov- 
ery cf  the  bc^es  of  Dunfermline  Athfetfo  captain  Nome 
McCathie,  aged  34.  and  Amanda  Burns,  26.  at  a house  they  were 
renovating  in  Dunfermlfoe  this  month. 

The  Council  fbr  Registered  Gas  Installers  is  set  to  oversee  the 
initiative,  “For  gas  consumers  this  scheme  is  revdutianary/'  said 
HSE’s  deputy  director  general  David  Eves,  at  a London  news 
conference.  We  are  also  determined  to  crack  down  farther  on 
illegal  gas  work  which  can  lead  togas  appliances  being  installed 
and  maintained  in  an  unsafe  way  .“he  added.  Under  the  scheme 
the  public  will  be  able  to  ask  to  see  a fitter's  certificate. 


Scottish  poet  dies  at  85 

NORMAN  MacCaift  toe  Soottish  poet  regarded  as  one  of  toe  finest 
fotgftah  tnngnagn  writers  of  the  centnry,  died  yesterday  in  an 
Edinburgh  hospital  aged  85.  Raised  above  a chemist's  shop  in 
Edinburgh,  Mr  MacCaig  grew  into  the  foremost  chronicler  of  the 
hcr^w^Scottishwildernes8.- 

Nine  collections  of  poem*  came  out  between 1955 and 1988.  An 
aritbotogy  appeared  in  1990,  four  years  after  he  had  been  awarded 
the  Queen's  Gold  medal  for  Poetry.  He  was  always  modest  about 
his  achievements,  claiming  he  only  began  versifying  at  school 
because  poems  were  shorter  than  essays. 

Wlc  popularity  in  his  homeland  was  demonstrated  by  the 
crowds  who  turned  out  for  birthday  parties  which  became  quasi- 
national  events.  I^ist  November  a parate  of  Scottish  performers, 
including  fiddler  Aly  Bain,  paid  tribute  before  a sell-out  audience 
of500  at  Edinburgh's  Assembly  Rooms.  — Erlend  Clouston 
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Jean  Clark,  a Harlow  councillor,  at  the  Playhouse  Theatre,  which  needs  £400,000  a year  to  run  photograph:  frank  martin 

Playhouse  to  remain  in  the  dark 


Theatre  looks  for  lifeline  as  it  fails  to  attract 
grants  or  lottery  money,  reports  David  Ward 


THE  Arts  Council  of 
England  will  announce 
tomorrow  its  grant 
handouts  for  1996/97,  but 
the  Playhouse  Theatre  in 
Harlow.  Essex,  dark  since 
last  June,  will  not  receive  a 
penny. 

Consultants  have  said  the 
550-seat  theatre,  built  by 
the  local  council  with 
£484,000  of  Its  own  money 
in  1971,  now  needs  £400,000 
a year  to  run  a full  pro- 
gramme of  events.  Harlow 
council,  capped  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  only  find 


£150,000  compared  with  the 
£500,000  It  handed  over 
four  years  ago. 

The  Arts  Council,  faced 
with  too  many  clients  and  a 
budget  cut  this  year,  cannot 
help.  Nor  can  the  Eastern 
Arts  Board,  which  with- 
drew its  very  limited  sup- 
port at  the  end  of  the  1980s. 

Lottery  cash  can  be  used 
only  for  capital  projects, 
not  running  costs.  Some 
minor  relaxations  in  the 
rules  were  announced  this 
week,  but  they  will  not  help 
Harlow. 


Officials  are  trying  to 
recover  £170,000  owed  to 
the  council  by  a manage- 
ment company  which  went 
into  liquidation  soon  after 
taking  over  the  running  of 
the  theatre. 

Tricia  Taylor,  Harlow's 
head  of  research  and  Infor- 
mation services,  is  wooing 
neighbouring  councils  in 
an  attempt  to  put  together 
the  necessary  £400,000. 

“We  know  the  theatre  is 
viable  but  the  money  is  just 
not  there.  If  the  lottery 
rules  were  changed  there 
could  be  a far  more 
effective  allocation  of 
funds."  she  said.  "It  would 
have  been  far  better  if  the 
arts  boards  had  done  an 


audit  of  existing  provision 
and  needs  before  going  on 
with  the  new  ventures  now 
being  funded." 

The  theatre  is  likely  to 
reopen  in  April,  with  a lim 
ited  commnnity  pro- 
gramme based  on  Harlow’s 
active  amateur  music  and 
drama  groups.  Negotiations 
have  started  with  a Lon- 
don-based  drama  school 
which  might  use  the 
theatre  as  a permanent 
base. 

Ms  Clark  hopes  the 
people  of  Harlow  will  get 
their  theatre  back  In  full 
operation  in  1997.  “People 
look  at  the  Playhouse  with 
affection,  and  are  angry  it 
has  been  taken  from  them. 


Debt  and  job  fears  ‘curb  spending’ 


James  MeHde 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


MANY  people  are  so 
afraid  of  losing  their 
jobs  or  getting  into 
debt  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
spend  money,  a report  out 
yesterday  suggests. 

Min  tel  the  research  com- 
pany and  analyst,  says  the 
recession  of  the  early  1990s 
has  affected  people’s  spend- 
ing, despite  gradual  improve- 
ments in  the  economy. 

Reduction  in  state  health, 
education  and  pensions 
means  people  paying  more  to 
maintain,  living  standards. 
They  will  probably  also  spend 
more  on  toiletries  and  medi- 
cines, clothing,  footwear  and 
leisure  goods  to  increase  their 
sense  of  well-being,  although 
their  income  increases  only 
slowly,  the  survey  suggests. 

Incomes  and  expectations 
are  increasingly  polarised. 
The  affluent  are  switching 
money  from  property  to 
stocks  and  shares  and  spend- 
ing their  disposable  income 


Where  the  money  goes 


Percentage  spent  on  main  areas  of  household  spending. 
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more  cautiously.  Poorer  fam- 
ilies, still  threatened  with 
debt,  are  struggling  to  get  by. 

The  report  based  on  official 
statistics  and  the  company’s 
research,  says  more  people 
are  also  turning  to  gambling 
mainly  through  the  National 
Lottery,  for  comfort. 

The  trend  started  before  the 
lottery's  introduction  in  1994 
but  has  risen  sharply  since. 


the  survey  says.  Nine  out  of 
10  adults-  gamble,  compared 
with  two  thirds  in  1991,  and 
spending  on  the  pastime  rose 
by  more  than  40  per  cent  last 
year. 

This  reflects  “a  need  for  in- 
creased excitement  and  the 
hope  of  winning  a fortune  as  a 
release  from  financial  con- 
straints and  hardship  Im- 
posed by  a low  inflation  econ- 


omy and  high 

unemployment”. 

M Intel  says  the  £5  billion  a 
year  lottery  outlay  is  creating 
“an  economic  tremor  no  one 
yet  folly  understands". 

Other  habits  are  also 
changing.  Min  tel  reports  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  wanting  to  eat 
together  formally  at  home, 
rather  than  while  watching 
TV,  and  suggests  a significant 
increase,  in  eating  out 

It  also  questions  how  fast 
the  population  Is  coming  to 
terms  with  computers,  the  In- 
ternet and  multi-media 
technology. 

Nearly  a fifth,  19  per  cent 
of  1,613  adults  questioned  in 
1995  were  “technophobes" 
with  no  interest  or  under- 
standing. compared  with  14 
per  cent  the  previous  year. 
“Technocrats",  the  group 
most  interested  in  new  tech- 
nology, remained  unchanged 
at  18  percent 


British  Lifestyles;  Mintel,  18/19 
Long  Lane,  London  EC1A9HE; 
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A Special  Announcement 

The  Costa  Rica  Wanderer 


'ue  to  variable  flight  loadings  during  the  first 
half  of  1996  we  are  able  to  present  a Dumber  of 
departures  atahaction  of  the  noimal  tariff  forthose 
that  have  the  flexibility  of  travelling  at  short  notice 
. arid  enjoy  a degree  of  independence. 

However,  we  should  warn  would-be  travelers  that 
these  offers  are  ve*y  popular  and  those  that  were 
oflneddiiringNovemberandDecembersoldwithin 
dajrs  of  being  announced,  so  early  telephone  reser- 
vations are  essentiaL 

THE  COSTA  RICA  WANDERER 

Costa  Rica  in  being  so  compact ’and  varied  Is  the 
Ideal  location  m which  to  tour  and  relax;  The  Wan- 
derer programme  concept  is  simple:  it  includes 
international  flights  ex.  Gatwidc  to  and  from  San 
Jose,  one  night’s  pre-booi^acaKnmodalion  lobe 
followed  by  a series  of  6 accommodation  vouchers 
that  can  be  redeemed  ata  variety  of Meband  lodges 
throughoutthe country.  • - , ■ 

Car  biret^ be  obtained  for  appTOxirnatelySUSjOy 

per  week  thus  making  it  an  ideal  arrangement  for 

those  thatwish  to  take  advantage  of  our  organisation 


yet  are  still  free  to  roam. 

DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 

Thursdays  - per  person  in  a twin 

February 1, 15.22.29 - £}]5J» 

March  7. 14,21.28 -£415.00 

April  4 £150.00 

April  11.18.25 £415-00 

May 2. 9. 16.23.30 £415.00 

Single  room  supplement ... £64.00 

All  arrangements  exclude  travel  insurance,  airport 
taxes  and  visas  i f necessary. 

0171-6161000 


7 nights  from  £415.00 


VOYAGCSJLIE5  VERNE 
2 1 Dorset  Square.  London  f-JW  1 6GG 

Travri  Primal  mm  Dd.  AgTAV16fil  ATOLHMB 

OurofitcaajecpenkM-UilqJureierct^ileiWWftikdagttantu 
tvaiiwre**™  biSpm^staijymir. 


Owner  thought  trawler  ‘had 
been  sunk  by  submarine’ 


ONE  of  the  operators  of  a 
trawler  which  sank  with 
all  six  crew  believed  it  had 
been  hit  by  a submarine,  Bris- 
tol crown  court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Steven  Hulme,  who  had 
been  the  ship’s  mate  but  left 
before  the  fatal  voyage,  was 
giving  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution on  the  fourth  day  of 
toe  trial  of  Alan  Ayres,  aged 
56,  and  Joseph  O’Connor, 
aged  44.  Mr  Ayres  was  con- 
vinced a submarine  was  res- 
ponsible, Mr  Hulme  said. 

Bath  deny  six  charges  of 
manslaughter.  Mr  Ayres  and 
Mr  O’Connor,  both  from 
Plymouth,  were  director  and 
managing  agent  respectively 
of  Guideday  Ltd.  which 
owned  the  trawler. 

The  70ft  Pescado  sank  18 
mites  off  south  Cornwall  after 
sailing  from  Falmouth  on 
February  25, 1991.  Mr  Hulme. 


who  joined  the  vessel  in  De- 
cember 1990,  left  after  a dis- 
pute over  money. 

Asked  by  toe  prosecutor 
Francis  Gilbert  QC.  about 
safety  equipment  Mr  Hulme 
could  recall  no  life  belts.  A 
single  life  raft,  was  out  of 
date,  and  lashed  to  toe  ves- 
sel’s ralL  it  was  “relatively 
useless"  in  that  position  in  an 
emergency,  said  Mr  Huhne. 

He  approached  Mr  O’Con- 
nor, who  said  it  would  be 
updated  after  Christmas.  But 
the  raft  was  still  lashed  to  the 
railings  when  the  boat  sank. 
After  toe  sinking,  Mr  Hulme 
said  Mr  Ayres  maintained 
there  had  been  two. 

While  he  was  with  the  ves- 
sel there  was  no  satellite  dis- 
tress beacon  fitted  — “a  vital 
piece  of  equipment". 

The  prosecution  claims  the 
vessel  was  unsea  worthy  and 
had  no  safety  certificate. 


New  state 
pension 
plan  urged 


David  Brindte,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


ANEW,  partly  means- 
tested  state  pension 
should  be  Introduced 
to  ensure  that  Brit- 
ain’s growing  elderly  popula- 
tion has  enough  to  live  on.  an 
independent  inquiry  today 
recommends. 

Working  people  should  be 
required  also  to  contribute  to 
a second-tier  pension  plan, 
the  inquiry  says.  A national 
pension  scheme  should  be  set 
up  as  an  alternative  to  occu- 
pational or  personal  pensions 
and  as  a replacement  for 
Serps,  the  eamings-related 
state  supplement. 

The  two-year  inquiry  has 
produced  plans  similar  to 
those  put  forward  by  the 
Labour  Party’s  social  justice 
commission^  suggesting  an 
emerging  consensus  on  the 
idea  of  what  toe  inquiry  calls 
an  assured  pension. 

Under  its  proposals,  the 
basic  state  pension  would 
remain  payable  to  all  but 
would  be  absorbed  within  the 
assured  pension,  which 
would  be  higher,  on  the  basis 
of  a partial  means  test 
The  assured  pension  would 
rise  in  line  with  earnings,  the 
basic  element  only  with 
prices.  Over  time,  the  means- 
tested  element  would  come  to 
make  up  toe  bulk  of  the  pen- 
sion. All  income  would  be 
tested,  but  assets  would  not. 

Terri  Banks,  toe  inquiry's 
prqject  director  and  former 
registrar  general  for  England 
and  Wales,  said:  "An  assured 
pension  could  be  introduced 
quite  quickly  — and  that’s 
crucial  because  it  would  help 
tackle  the  problem  of  toe 
poorest  pensioners.’’ 

The  inquiry  was  set  up  and 
funded  by  the  National 
Association  of  Pension  Funds 
and  carried  out  by  a 14-strong 
team  drawn  from  business, 
trade  unions,  consumer 
groups,  Whitehall  and  think 
tanks. 

The  team  was  asked  to  con- 
sider that  the  existing  pen- 
sion, uprated  by  prices  rather 
than  earnings  since  1980,  has 
fallen  in  value  to  15  per  cent 
of  average  male  earnings; 
that  only  17  per  cent  of  em- 
ployees remained  in  Serps; 
that  there  would  be  13.5  mil- 
lion pensioners  in  2030,  com- 
pared to  10.4  million  in  1991. 


Sir  John  Anson,  the  inqui- 
ry’s chairman  and  former. 
Treasury  second  permanent 
secretary,  said  he  hoped  the 
report  would  stimulate 
debate. 

The  report  says  it  is  "not 
possible"  to  restore  the  basic 
pension  to  a level  that  would 
guarantee  an  adequate  level 
of  income  for  alL 
To  increase  it  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  20  per  cent  of  average 
male  earnings,  where  it  was 
in  1979,  would  cost  £6.6  billion 
immediately  and  almost  £50 
billion  by  2030. 

By  contrast,  an  assured 
pension  could  guarantee  the 
same  income  (£73.50  a week) 
for  £3  billion,  assuming  it  was 
paid  at  a rate  of  160  per  cent 
for  a couple  and  was  tapered 
so  that  it  was  reduced  by  75p 
for  every  pound  of  income 
over  eligibility  level 
The  second-tier  pension 
would  be  required  initially  at 
a minimum  contribution  of 
4.8  per  cent  of  earnings,  split 
between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. But  this  would  be  in- 
creased gradually  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  the  as- 
sured pension. 

Phasing  out  Serps  and  in- 
troducing the  new,  funded 
national  pension  scheme 
would  cost  an  extra  05-0.7  per 
cent,  the  report  estimates. 

The  new  pension  scheme 
would  be  run  independently 
of  government. 


Pensions:  200 0 and  Beyond; 
Shelwing  Ltd,  127  Sandgate 
Road,  Folkestone  CT2Q  2BL; 
£5.50  inc  pp 


Sir  John  Anson:  hopes  that 
report  will  lead  to  debate 


ITN  union  staff 
vote  to  strike 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


JOURNALISTS  and  tech- 
nicians at  ITN  voted  yes- 
terday to  hold  a two- 
hour  strike  which  could 
disrupt  news  bulletins . 

Union  officials  warned  that 
the  strike  would  be  the  first  of 
a series  — possibly  escalating 
into  24-hour  walkouts  — un- 
less talks  resumed. 

TIN'S  management  says  its 
programmes,  including  News 
at  Ten  and  Channel  4 News, 
will  be  screened  as  normal 
Members  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  and  the 
Broadcasting.  Entertainment. 
Cinematograph  and  Theatre 
Union  are  protesting  at  TIN'S 
decision  to  abandon  collective 
pay  bargaining,  which  they 
riatm  amounts  to  union  de- 
recognition. 

Of  333  NUJ  and  Bectu  mem- 
bers balloted,  183  voted  for  in- 
dustrial action.  UN’s  work 
force  is  674.  John  Fray,  the 
NUJ's  national  broadcasting 
organiser,  said:  “This  is  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  management’s  in- 
tentions, which  will  have  to 
be  modified  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  serious  disruption." 

The  first  strike  is  planned 
for  February  l at  a time  to  be 
specified.  Mr  Fray  said:  “We 
have  given  nine  days'  notice 
in  the  hope  that  sensible 
negotiations  can  go  ahead.” 


ITN  said  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  staff  had  voted  to 
strike.  "We  are  confident 
there  will  be  no  disruption  to 
transmission  of  pro- 
grammes," said  a spokes- 
woman. 

Stewart  Purvis,  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive, is  to  meet  staff  today 
for  a briefing.  He  insists  that 
management  should  be 
allowed  to  pay  performance- 
related  salaries. 

The  historically  high  sala- 
ries of  Bectu  staff  “pose  a con- 
sistent problem  in  negotia- 
tions for  new  television  news 
business  contracts  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  market” 
he  said. 


Stewart  Purvis:  briefing 


Family  of  ‘abused’  suicide 
takes  race  case  to  tribunal 


John  MuMn 


ABUS  driver  said  to  be  the 
victim  of  racial  abuse 
committed  suicide  after 
resigning  in  despair  from  the 
job  he  loved,  a tribunal  in  Bir- 
mingham was  told  yesterday. 


The  family  of  Tim  Samuels, 
who  hanged  himself  six  days 
after  his  27th  birthday,  are 
mounting  an  unusual  action 
claiming  he  was  subjected  to 
racial  discrimination  at  work 
and  his  employers  were 
guilty  of  constructive 

dismissal 

Mr  Samuels  worked  with 
West  Midlands  Travel  where 
ha  suffered  abuse  from  pas- 
sengers and  colleagues,  ac- 
cording to  evidence  yester- 
day. He  started  to  suffer  from 
depression. 

After  three  months’  sick 
leave,  his  employers  called 


y 


i 


him  to  several  disciplinary 
meetings.  After  the  last  bear- 
ing on  January  11  last  year  he 
decided  to  resign.  Mr  Sa- 
muels’s body  was  discovered 
at  his  flat  in  High  gate.  Bir- 
mingham, the  following  day. 

His  brother,  Peter  Samuels, 
aged  29,  also  a driver  with  the 
company,  said:  "He  was  a 
Hm  M person  who  liked  to 
help  people."  He  had  begun 
to  complain  about  harass- 
ment in  early  1994  and  he 
went  from  being  jolly  to  mis- 
erable. The  tribunal  was  told 
he  had  complained  to  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Equal- 
ity shortly  before  he  died. 

Mr  Samuels  said  of  his 
brother.  “Du  one  occasion,  he 
mentioned  a new  gaffer  he 
nicknamed  ’Sack  ’em’  and 
said  he  was  going  to  get  rid  of 
everyone  who  was  off  sick.  He 
said  he  might  as  well  resign." 

The  hearing  continues. 

I 
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Graft  at  heart  of  Seoul’s  miraclel|ndian 

accused  or 

bribetaking 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Seoul  on  an 
‘established 
tradition’  which 
has  landed  top 
politicians  and 
businessmen 
in  the  dock 


WHEN  a Soviet 
fighter  plane 
shot  down  flight 
KAL  007  in 
September  1983, 
killing  all  269  people  on 
board,  the  corporate  execu- 
tive responsible  for  Korean 
Airlines  knew  exactly  what 
he  had  to  do  in  such  a mo- 
ment of  crisis. 

He  paid  a visit  to  the  Blue 
House  presidential  mansion 
in  Seoul  and.  according  to 
prosecutors,  banded  over  a 
cheque  worth  £2.5  million  to 
the  country's  military  ruler. 
President  Chun  Doo-hwan. 

As  head  of  the  Han) In 
Group,  owner  of  Korean  Air- 
lines, Cho  Choong-hoon  could 
do  nothing  to  undo  the  trag- 
edy in  the  Soviet  Far  East 
But  he  could  keep  the  carnage 
from  spreading  into  South 
Korean  boardrooms.  Paying 
off  the  president  — now  In  jail 
along  with  his  successor.  Roh 
Tae-woo  — offered  the  best 
protection. 

He  had  made  the  same  cal- 
culation. say  prosecutors, 
three  years  earlier  after  a 
KAL  crash  at  Seoul.  With  the 
government  launching  an  in- 
quiry, he  judged  it  prudent  to 
pay  President  Chun  nearly 
£1  million. 

Such  payments  are  among 
□early  £800  million  allegedly 
collected  by  President  Chun 
and  his  entourage  between 
I960  and  1988  from  Han  jin, 
Hyundai,  Samsung  and  other 
corporate  conglomerates, 
known  as  chaebols,  that 
powered  South  Korea's  eco- 
nomic triumphs  and  bank- 
rolled the  slush  funds,  elec- 
tion war  chests  and  secret 
bank  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try's ruling  elite. 

The  penalties  for  not  get- 
ting on  with  the  Blue  House 
have  always  been  severe. 
When  Kim  Sung-gon,  founder 
of  the  Sangyong  group,  fell 
foul  of  the  authorities  in  the 
1970s  he  had  his  moustache 
pulled  out  one  hair  at  a time. 
More  common  was  to  be 
blacklisted  for  credit  or  set 
upon  by  tax  inspectors. 

The  heads  of  eight  chaebols, 
including  Samsung  and 
Daewoo,  face  charges  of  pay- 
ing bribes  to  stay  in  favour 
with  past  military  rulers. 
More  are  likely  to  be  indicted 
soon.  Only  one.  though,  has 
so  far  been  jailed,  allowing 
the  rest  to  arrive  at  Seoul’s 
factory-like  courthouse  in 
chauffeur -driven  limousines. 
None  denies  greasing  palms 
but  all  insist  that  making  “do- 
nations” was,  as  Daewoo’s 
chairman,  Kim  Woo-chong, 
told  the  court,  merely  "a  long- 
established  tradition". 

“The  whole  system  is  con- 
taminated by  corruption  and 
collusion  between  money  and 
politics,"  says  Sohn  Hak-kyu, 
MP  and  spokesman  for  the 
ruling  New  Korea  Party.  Of 
South  Korea's  current  presi- 
dent, Kim  Young-sam.  who 
-has  himself  admitted  to 
"wrong  practices",  he  says: 
‘‘The  president  has  decided 
not  to  take  money.  This  is  a 
revolutionary  idea  in  Korean 
politics.” 

The  sums  involved  are  stag- 
gering. Mr  Chun,  now  recov- 
ering from  a 26-day  hunger 
strike,  allegedly  pocketed 
£180  million.  A farther 
£400  million  or  so  ended  up  in 
a general  slush  fund.  Mr  Roh. 


News  in  brief 


TWO  former  South 

Korean  presidents,  Roh 
Tae-woo  and  Chun  Doo- 
hwan.  were  charged  with 
sedition  yesterday  over  a 
1980  army  massacre  of  de- 
mocracy protesters  in  the 
city  of  Kwangju,  prosecu- 
tors said. 

It  was  the  latest  in  a 
string  of  charges  against 
the  former  heads  of  state. 
Mr  Chun  and  Mr  Roh  al- 


ready face  mutiny  charges 
over  the  1979  coup  that  pro- 
pelled them  to  power.  They 
also  face  corruption 
charges  for  amassing  slush 
funds  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

The  brutal  quelling  of  the 
popular  uprising  against 
military  rule  in  the  south- 
western city  and  the  se- 
crecy over  the  event  for 
many  years  is  one  of  the 


most  traumatic  chapters  in 
South  Korean  history. 

“Chun,  as  the  master- 
mind, and  Roh  ...  as  a key 
player  in  various  violence, 
mutiny  and  seditious  acti- 
vies,  committed  a crime  of 
trampling  on  the  constitu- 
tion," a prosecution  state- 
ment said. 

Along  with  Mr  Chon  and 
Mr  Roh.  six  former  senior 
military  officers  were  in- 


dicted on  sedition  charges. 

About  200  people  were 
killed  by  the  official  count 
when  special  forces 
stormed  the  city  to  end  the 
revolt.  Residents  say  up  to 
1.000  may  have  died. 

The  Kwangju  rebellion 
erupted  a day  after  the 
Chun-led  military’  ordered 
the  imposition  of  martial 
law  across  South  Korea  in 
May  1980. 


In  late  December,  prose- 
cutors visited  Kwangju. 
But  they  said  tbey  could 
not  find  evidence  of  more 
deaths,  despite  allegations 
that  many  bodies  were 
buried  in  several  un- 
marked sites. 

The  two  former  presi- 
dents face  execution  if  con- 
victed, although  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  escape 
with  jail  terms. 


a military  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  Blue  House,  took 
£244  million  for  himself. 

"Nobody  was  shocked  by 
revelations  of  corruption  but 
they  were  shocked  by  the 
scale.  They  have  been  outra- 
geously greedy,"  said  Philip 
Smiley,  manager  of  Jardine 
Fleming  Securities  in  SeouL 

There  is  little  novelty  in  a 
pledge  by  President  Kim 
Young-sam  to  "purify-"  the 
system.  When  Park  Ch  ung- 
hee seized  power  in  a coup  in 
1961  he  began  his  18-year  rule 


with  an  anti -corruption  drive, 
a pattern  since  repeated  by 
every  new  leader  Including 
Mr  Chun  and  Mr  Roh. 

But  Mr  Kim.  the  first  leader 
untainted  by  a military  past 
has  gone  beyond  rhetoric  and 
selective  arrests  to  introduce 
reforms  that  make  large-scale 
graft  more  difficult  .to  hide. 
Particularly  important  is  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  aliases  for 
bank'  accounts,  and  similar 
“real-name"  reforms  for  prop- 
erty. a favourite  source  of  in- 
vestment for  corrupt  officials. 


The  relationship  between 
business  and  government  the 
heart  of  South  Korea's  so- 
called  economic  miracle,  is 
one  of  intimacy  and  deep 
resentment.  Cementing  their 
cooperation  — or  collusion  — 
used  to  be  the  payoff,  the 
"survival  tax"  which  the  Fed- 
eration of  Korean  Industry 
has  estimated  took  around 
6 per  cent  oT  profits. 

What  will  hold  them 
together  now  is  uncertain 
The  ruling  New  Korea  Party 
offers  its  disastrous  perfor- 


mance in  local  elections  last 
year  as  proof  that  it  no  longer 
shakes  down  corporations. 

But  President  Kim  shows 
no  inclination  to  give  up  any 
oF  the  immense  power  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  Blue 
House.  When  the  chairman  of 
Samsung  criticised  Mr  Kim's 
administration  during  a trip 
to  China  last  year  the  com- 
pany quickly  found  itself  be- 
sieged by  government  regula- 
tors and  denied  loans. 

Businessmen  welcome  not 
having  to  pay  backhanders 


hut  are  uneasy  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  can  change  so 
suddenly.  "Every  business- 
man in  Korea  wonts  to  see  the 
old  system  change.  Why 
should  anyone  want  to  give 
money  to  bureaucrats?"  says 
Lee  Hahn-koo.  head  of  the 
Daewoo  Research  institute. 
"But  we  don’t  know  what  is 
safe  any  more  because  stan- 
dards of  conduct  can  be 
rejected  at  any  time  . . . Some 
people  believe  ail  politicians 
are  coirupt.  All  that  changes 
is  the  degree." 


Assassin  tells  Tel  Aviv  court  he  intended 
to  end  Yitzhak  Rabin’s  rule,  not  his  life 


HIE  self-confessed  assassin 
I of  Yitzhak  Rabin  told  a Tel 
iviv  court  yesterday  that  he 
ad  not  intended  to  kill  the 
sraeli  prime  minister,  "only 
> pull  him  from  the  path  he 
ras  following”.  Derek  Brown 
t Jerusalem  writes. 

Yigal  Amir,  aged  25,  a stu- 
ent  and  religious  zealot  said 
lat  had  he  wanted  to  kill 
abln  he  would  have  shot 
im  in  the  head.  Instead,  he 
imed  at  the  prime  minister's 
pine,  hoping  to  disable  him. 
"My  intention  was  to  shoot 


him  in  such  a way  that  would 
prevent  him  from  serving  as 
prime  minister,  either  dis- 
abling him.  or  if  there  was  no 
choice,  death."  Mr  Amir  said. 

He  told  earlier  bearings 
that  he  shot  Rabin  to  halt  him 
giving  "Jewish"  land  to  the 
Palestinians. 

Yesterday  he  said  his  action 
complied  with  din  rodtf.  the 
Jewish  religious  rule  that 
there  is  a moral  obligation  to 
stop,  at  any  cost  any  person 
posing  a threat  to  society. 

Mr  Amir  has  yet  to  enter  a 


formal  plea.  If  convicted  of 
premeditated  murder,  he 
faces  life  imprisonment.  Man- 
slaughter carries  a sentence 
of  up  to  20  years. 

A police  officer  who  took 
him  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime  told  the  court  that  Mr 
.Amir  was  anxious  to  know  If 
the  prime  minister  was  dead. 
"When  1 told  him  Rabin  was 
dead  he  said  he  was  happy. 
He  said  'Whoever  liarms  Jews 
deserves  to  die'." 

The  trial  resumes  on 
Sunday. 


o 


“This  film  will  prove  to  be  the  black  women’s 
Thelma  and  Louise.  It  shows  how  black 
women  can  survive  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  relationships  through  friendships.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  no  man  can  make  you  happy. 
You  can  only  get  to  that  place  by  yourself.” 


George  Bums 
‘not  near  death’ 

GEORGE  BURNS,  the  leg- 
endary cigar-toting 
comic  who  turned  100  last 
weekend,  is  not  close  to 
death,  contrary  to  a report 
in  yesterday's  New  York 
Post,  his  manager  said. 

“He's  doing  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  for  a guy  100 
years  old,"  Irving  Fein  told 
a Los  Angeles  radio  station. 
“He’s  the  same  as  he's  been 
for  the  last  few  weeks  since 
he’s  had  the  flu.” 

Mr  Fein  bad  previously 
blamed  flu  for  Mr  Boras' 
failure  to  attend  his  birth- 
day celebrations.  He  spent 
the  day  resting  with  his 
family  at  his  Beverly  Hills 
home.  Mr  Fein  said. 

New  York  Post  columnist 
Cindy  Adams  wrote  that 
Mr  Burns  was  bed-ridden 
and  unable  to  eat  and  had 
barely  responded  to  two 
friends  who  visited  him  on 
bis  birthday. 

“The  truth  of  his  condi- 
tion is  being  kept  quiet," 
Ms  Adams  wrote.  “He  is 
barely  alive." 

Mr  Burns  underwent 
brain  surgery  after  a fall  in 
1994.  —'Agencies. 


Unicef  project  to  improve 
care  of  orphans  in  China 


THE  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund.  Unicef,  said 
yesterday  it  had  reached 
agreement  with  China  to  start 
a programme  to  improve  the 
care  of  orphans  and  disabled 
children  in  child  welfare 
institutes. 

In  each  of  30  provinces  an 
existing  institute  will  be  Un- 
proved to  serve  as  a model 
and  resource  centre  to  train 
staff  and  develop  rehabilita- 
tion and  management  skills. 

A related  project  will  con- 
centrate on  staff  training. 

The  announcement  made 


no  mention  of  the  recent 
report  by  New  York-based 
Human  Rights  Watch/Asia 
alleging  that  China’s  state- 
run  orphanages  had  allowed 
thousands  of  babies,  many  of 
them  unwanted  baby  girls,  to 
die  from  medical  neglect  and 
starvation.  China  has  denied 
the  charges. 

A Unicef  source  said  negoti- 
ations  with  China  on  the  new 
scheme  began  about  a year 
ago.  The  organisation  said  it 
was  allocating  $850,000 
(£550.000)  for  the  programme 
in  1996-97.  — Reuter. 


Suzanne  QoMeribcrg 
In  New  Delhi 


THE  corrtqjtion  scan- 
dal that  has  already 
engulfed  some  of  In- 
dia’s leading  politi- 
cians in  the  run-up  to  April's 
general  election  .yesterday 
crept  closer  to  the  prime  min- 
ister, P.V.  Narasimha  Rao, 
after  the  opposition  accused 
’him  of  taking  bribes  from  the 
wealthy  businessman  at  the 
heart  of  the  680  million  rupee 
(£12  million)  affair. 

The  leader  of  the  rightwing 
Hindu  Bharatiya  Janata 
Party.  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee, 
directly  accused  Mr  Rao  of  ac- 
cepting money  from  S.  K.  Jain 
to  help  finance  the  election 
that  brought  the 
prime  minister  to  power.  Mr 
Jain  is  alleged  to  have  kept 
detailed  accounts  of  the  115 
nfUnialg  and  politicians  Oil  his 
payroll. 

The  government  dismissed 

the  aiipgntinm,  saying  Mr 
Rao  had  not  received  any 
money  from  Mr  Jain,  nor  had 
he  authorised  anyone  else  to 
receive  money  on  his  behalf 
The  corruption  scandal, 
which  is  still  unfolding,  Is  the 
largest  in  a decade  and  seems 
certain  to  have  big  repercus- 
sions for  the  election  because 
of  the  size  of  the  sums  and  the 
numbers  of  people  allegedly 
involved.  It  follows  a series  of 
lesser  scandals  involving 
businessmen  and  politicians 
that  has  led  to  widespread 
disillusion  about  the  probity 
of  people  in  public  life. 

Mr  Vajpayee  quoted  from 
Central  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion records  of  the  final  inter- 
rogation session  of  Mr  Jain 
last  March,  in  which  the  busi- 
nessman said  he  met  Mr  Rao 
at  least  nine  times  and 
handed  over  money  for  the 
Congress  (I).  party,  as  well  as 
direct  payments  to  Mr  Rao 
and  party  colleagues. 

Mr  Jain  said  his  first  pay- 
ment of 500,000  rupees  (£9,259) 
for  Mr  Rao’s  personal  use  and 
5 million  rupees  for  party 
hinds  was  made  in  May  1991 
following  a meeting  with  the 
prime  minister  and  a veteran 
Congress  (I)  leader. 

“I  paid  500,000  to  Nara- 
simha Rao  at  his  residence  at 
Moti  Lai  Nehru  Marg.  On  or 
around  May  27.  1991,  I also 
paid  5 million  to  R.  K. 
Dhawan  for  the  party  ex- 


pew*"  Mr  Jata 

ter,  and  further  pay®***3" 

Ser  campaign  expens^.^ 

mvs  be  paid  the  money  m ex- 
winning  a gov- 
anament  contract  to  modern- 
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ever!  the  BJP,  which  hoi  bam 
planning  to  base  .its  election 
challenge  on  the  alleged  cor- 
ruption and  ineptitude  of  the 
ruling  Congress  (D  b^  been 
particularly  humiliated  by 
the  alleged  implication  of  its 
party  president  Lai  Knshan 

Mr  Advam  resigned  from 
parliament  last  week,  the  first 
otp  wwtiiaitv  of  a scandal  that 


m a week  nas  rorceu  me 
nation  of  three  cabinet  minis- 
ters  and  a leader  of  the  left- 
wing  Janata  Dal  party.  Arjun 
Singh,  who  broke  away  from 


The  affair  seems 
certain  to  have 
big  repercussions 
for  the  election 


Mr  Rao’s  Congress  last  May, 
has  also  allegedly  been 
implicated. 

The  BJP  first  accused  Mr 
Rao  of  involvement  in  the 
scandal  last  week.  Yester- 
day’s allegations  are  expected 
to  add  to  criticism  that  the 
prime  minister's  decision  to 
sanction  the  corruption  pros- 
ecution now  is  politically 
motivated. 

Police  first  stumbled  on  the 
affair  In  1991  with  the  discov- 
ery of  payments  to  separatist 
militants  and  underworld  fig- 
ures. But  It  was  only  after  in- 
quiries from  two  journalists 
that  it  began  to  investigate 
payments  to  officials  and 
politicians. 

However,  the  government 
spokesman,  S.  Narendra. 
played  down  the  importance 
of  Mr  Jain's  confession,  and 
accused  police  of  mishandling 
the  questioning.  "Some  of  the 
interrogating  officers  had 
given  him  leading  questions 
In  an  attempt  to  Implicate 
everybody." 


An  elderly  South  Korean  woman  passes  the  grave  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Kwangju  massacre.  Prosecutor  Lee  Jong-cban  (top)  yesterday  announced 
sedition  charges  against  former  presidents  Roh  Tae-woo  (middle)  and  Chun  Doo-hwan  (bottom)  for  ordering  the  army  to  suppress  the  pro-democracy 
uprising  in  the  southern  city  in  1980,  in  which  up  to  1 ,000  people  died.  Mr  Roh  and  Mr  Chun  also  face  corruption  charges  main  photograph:  paul  barker 

Former  Korean  presidents  face  sedition  charges  over  1980  massacre 


Samper  shaken 
by  drag  claims 


Murderer  chooses  to  hang 


DELAWARE  prison  au- 
thorities were  preparing 
last  night  for  Uie  state's  first 
hanging  In  half  a century, 
im/ttt  lun  Kuiz  in  A Vic  York. 

Billy  Bailey,  convicted  nf 
shooting  dead  an  elderly  cou- 
ple in  1979.  was  due  to  mount 
Uie  gallows  shortly  after  mid- 
night. becoming  the  third  per- 
son hanged  m the  United 
States  since  capital  punish- 
ment was  r»!*ii.in>d  in  1977. 


Bailey,  aged  49,  chose  hang- 
ing over  lethal  injection,  the 
most  widely  used  form  of  exe- 
cution in  the  US. 

“Billy's  not  the  smartest  per- 
son in  the  world  but  he  under- 
stood when  he  was  sentenced 
that  he  would  be  hung  by  the 
neck  till  dead  and  he  feels  very 
strongly  that  that’s  what 
should  be  done,"  said  Anne 
Coleman,  who  has  visited  him 
regularly  on  death  row. 


COLOMBIA'S  president, 
Ernesto  Samper,  Is 
under  increasing  pres- 
sure to  resign  in  the  wake  of 
allegations  by  his  former  de- 
fence minister  that  he  knew 
his  1994  campaign  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Cali  drugs 
cartel. 

Fernando  Bolero,  who  has 
been  confined  to  a military 
barracks  since  his  resigna- 
tion as  defence  minister  last 
August  on  corruption  charges 
arising  from  the  campaign  fi- 
nance scandal,  said  on  Mon- 
day night  that  he  had  been 
lying  to  give  the  president 
“an  escape  valve”.  He  said  he 
had  now  realised  only  the 
truth  would  “allow  the 
country  to  move  forward”. 

Mr  Botero  was  Mr  Samper’s 
election  campaign  manager. 

In  a brief,  televised  res- 
ponse, Mr  Samper  described 
the  accusations  as  “infa- 
mous". If  any  drug  money 
had  entered  campaign  coffers 
it  had  been  "behind  my 
back",  he  said. 

In  December,  a parliamen- 
tary commission  exonerated 
the  Colombian  leader  of  com- 
plicity in  the  scandal,  which 
broke  days  after  his  election 
victory.  However,  opponents 
point  out  that  most  of  the 
commission's  members  be- 
long to  the  ruling  Liberal 
Party  (PL),  and  that  more 
than  half  are  themselves 
under  investigation  for  drug 
cartel  links.  ^ 

Liberals  and  opposition  Con- 
serva  fives  (PC)  are  among 
those  calling  for  the  presi- 
dent's resignation.  “There  is 
no  other  option,"  said  a PL  for 
mer  justice  minister,  Enrique 
Parejo,  “because  the  country 
now  knows  he  is  a liar.” 

The  leader  of  the  opposition, 
senator  Jaime  Arias,  is  me  of 
several  politicians  calling  for 
the  vice-president  Humberto 
de  la  Calle,  to  assume  the 
presidency. 

According  to  the  former  de- 
fence minister,  Mr  de  la  rtana 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  cam- 
paign contributions,  which 
were  first  revealed  in  a set  of 
tapes  made  public  after  Mr 
Samper  defeated  the  PC's 
Andres  Pastrana  in  a very 
close  presidential  election. 

Mr  Pastrana  has  consis- 
tently argued  that  his  oppo- 
nent took  drug  money,  "ft's 
not  just  that  there  was  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Samper  campaign 
by  drug  traffickers,"  he  said 
before  the  latest  revelations. 
"It's  worse  than  that  — he 
[Samper)  went  to  ask  the  Cali 
cartel  for  money." 

In  the  early  hours  of  yester- 
day, as  security  around  the 


Ernesto  Samper:  branded 
accusations  as  “infamous" 

presidential  palace  was  tight- 
ened, military  leaders  visited 
the  president  to  assure  him  of 
their  continued  support 
During  Mr  Samper’s  presi- 
dency, much  of  which  has 
been  conducted  under  emer- 
gency laws,  the  influence  of 
the  already  powerful  armed 


Under  strong  pressure  fix 
Washington,  the  Samper  i 
ministration  has  virtually  d 
mantled  the  Cali  cartel,  n 
ting  its  leaders  behind  ba 
However,  one  of  them.  Jc 
Santa cruz.  Londono, 
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Magnetic  attraction . . . Hotel  casinos  like  the  Mirage  create  the  jobs  that  make  Las  Vegas  America's  fastest  growing  city 

Fallout  from  the  tables 


PHOTOGft4PH.-JACKY  CHAPMAN 


Jonathan  Freedland  in  Las  Vegas  finds  the 
casino  city  spinning  a model  of  fortified  modern 
American  suburbia  across  the  desert  sands 


OWARD  HUGHES  doubled  since  1980  to  more  by  private  security  guards,  private  schools. 

is  long  dead  but  than  1.1  million  — that  alone  Bill  Thompson  of  the  Uni-  Sun  City  has  been  a magnet 

his  influence  lives  among  American  cities  it  has  versify  of  Nevada  calls  the  for  pensioners  from  the  east 

on  in  Las  Vegas,  bad  to  change  its  telephone  phenomenon,  not  confined  to  coast  the  kind  of  "snow- 

The  ghost  of  the  book  twice  a year,  just  to  keep  Las  Vegas,  “fortress  birds"  who  previously  turned 

nulti-millionaire  is  up.  domesticity".  Florida  into  a senior  citizens’ 

asy  these  days,  not  In  the  process  it  has  been  Together  Summerlin  and  haven. 

ntless  casinos  and  transformed  from  a place  Sun  City  explain  what  has  But  the  year-round  sun- 


largest  hotels  — has  brought 
in  ten  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers. They  need  homes  and 
schools  for  their  children, 
and  the  suburbs  have  had  to 
swell  to  accommodate  them 
all  Summerlin  alone  has  two 
private  schools. 

Sun  City  has  been  a magnet 


eccentric  multi-millionaire  is  up. 

taking  it  easy  these  days,  not  In  the  process  it  has  been 
in  the  countless  casinos  and  transformed  from  a place 
hotels  he  built  on  the  Strip  where  Americans  could  go  for 
but  in  a pleasant  “planned  a naughty  weekend  to  a tern- 
community"  for  newly-weds  plate  for  urban  America: 
3nd  pensioners  called  — after  walled  communities,  cash- 


birds"  who  previously  turned 
Florida  into  a senior  citizens’ 
haven. 


come- tax  rule.  Ultra-cheap 
house  prices  make  the  city 
even  more  attractive. 

The  influx  of  aged  newcom- 
ers in  particular  has  exerted  a 
strain. 

With  no  taxes,  the  only  way 
to  raise  public  revenue  is 
through  st>called  bond  issues, 
approved  by  referendum.  But 
elderly  voters  keep  rejecting 
requests  for  money  for 
schools,  parks  — even  police. 

"Taxes  Increased  — Pro- 


where  Americans  could  go  for  happened  to  Las  Vegas.  The 
a naughty  weekend  to  a tem-  prodigious  growth  of  the  thousand  Californian  over-65s 
plate  for  urban  America:  hotel-casinos  — the  Strip  now  moved  to  Las  Vegas  last  year, 
walled  communities,  cash-  has  nine  of  the  world’s  10  drawn  by  Nevada’s  no-in- 


But  the  year-round  sun-  tests  Needed!!"  cries  the  head- 
shine  is  not  the  only  lure.  Ten  line  on  Link.  Sun  City’s  local 


paper. 

"It’s  a real  problem,”  says 
the  mayor  of  Las  Vegas,  Jan 


His  grandmotner 
Summerlin. 

- It  is  one  of  dozens  of  estates 
filled  with  Mexican-style 
houses  with  adobe  arches  and 
crenellated  terracotta  roofs 
that  are  popping  up  all  over 
Las  Vegas. 

Far  away  from  the  neon 
glitz,  Summerlin  was  once 
waste  land,  bought  by  Hughes 


starved  services,  and  a flight 
from  the  inner  city. 

Summerlin  is  concrete  i 
proof  of  the  trend.  Its  owner- 
ship still  contested  by  the  300 
would-be  heirs  to  the  vast 
Hughes  estate,  it  is  a trim 
purpose-built  settlement,  a 
Milton  Keynes  in  the  desert 

It  is  composed  of  pseudo-vil- 
lages with  bucolic-sounding 
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in  his  dying  days.  With  char-  names:  the  Trails,  the  Cross- 
acteristic  foresight  the  old  ing,  the  Pueblo.  There  is  no 
hermit  sensed  that  Vegas  litter  and  not  a casino  in 
would  spread  outward  and  sight  Summerlin  is  only  a 20- 


his  hunch  has  become  a fact: 
it  is  now  America’s  fastest 
growing  city. 

The  expansion  is  relentless: 


minute  drive  from  the  heav- 
ing vice  of  Glitter  Gulch,  but 
it  feels  a lot  further. 

Joined  to  it  is  Sun  City,  a 
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7.000  new  people  arrive  each  telling  play  on  Las  Vegas’s 


month,  and  1QG  new  jobs  are 
created  every  day.  Las  Vegas 
issues  twice  as  many  residen- 


erstwhile  reputation  as  Sin 
City. 

A “retirement  village",  its 


tial  building  permits  as  Its  I welcome  sign  warns  visitors 


nearest  rivals,  Atlanta  and 
Phoenix,  handing  out  $7  mil- 
lion (£4.5  million)  worth  a 
day; 

It  is  growing  so  fast  — the 
population  has  more  than 


Hews  in  brief 

China  ‘flexing 
naval  might’ 

China  is  building  up  its  mili- 
tary might  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  Taiwan  Strait  and 
Asian  countries  must  help  to 
persuade  it  to  become  a 
“reasonable  neighbour”,  Win- 
ston Lord,  a US  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state,  said  yesterday. 

China  has  criticised 
remarks  by  Baroness  Thatcher 
about  its  growing  military 
might  “Friends  should  not 
have  such  misunderstand- 
ings,’' a foreign  ministry 
spokesman  said. — Agencies. 

Job-share  offer 

Turkey’s  caretaker  prime 
minister,  Tansu  Ciller  .yester- 
day offered  to  share  the  post 
with  a rival  party  leader,  Me- 
sut  Yihnaz.  in  an  apparent 
breakthrough,  in  bargaining 
for  the  formation  of  a conser- 
vative coalition.  — Reuter. 

Michelangelo  find 

Art  historians  have  decided 
that  a marble  statue  of  a 
nhked,  .early-haired  youth, 
which  was  bought  at  auction 
in} 1902  and  has  been  housed 
ixi'a  New  York  mansion,  is  by 
Michelangelo.  — AP. 

Haitian  witch-hunt 

Villagers  in  Corail,  Haiti, 
clubbed  to  death  five  people 
they  dimmed  , were  wizards 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
children,  police  said.  — AP. 

Intemet  rules 

China’s  State  Council  has 
adopted  undisclosed  draft 
rules  governing  access  to 
overseas  computer  informa- 
tion networks,  in  a bid  to  em- 
brace  the  Internet  but  not  its 
pornographic  and  political 
content — Reuter. 


that  they  are  “entering  a golf- 
cart  permissible  community”. 

It  has  a civic  centre,  shops, 
a theatre,  even  a church  and  a 
synagogue.  The  whole  thing 
is  behind  walls,  and  patrolled 


Ml 


Nice  little  earners . . . Gambling  pays  half  the  city’s  taxes.  Income  is  tax  free 


Deals  in  the  dark  corridors  of  power 
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In  the  third  of  a 
four-part  series, 
Stephen  Bates 
looks  at  secret  EU 
negotiations  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers 


THAT  the  most  impor- 
tant decision-making 
body  in  the  European 
Union  is  also  the  most 
secretive  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. What  is  extraordinary 
is  that  it  gets  so  little  scrutiny 

or  public  criticism. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is 
the  nearest  the  EU  has  to  an 
executive  arm,  but  as  it  con- 
sists of  national  ministers  Its 
members  clearly  have  the  op- 
portunity to  put  a domestic 
gloss  cm  its  achievements. 
When  British  ministers  moan 
about  regulations  coming 
from  Brussels,  it  is  the  regula- 
tions they  and  their  col- 
leagues have  passed  that  they 
are  complaining  about. 

It  is  a curious  displacement 
of  political  responsibility. 

The  flight  paths  to  Brussels 
are  full  of  ministers  and  offi- 


cials shuttling  in  for  meet- 
ings. There  are  regular  minis- 
terial gatherings  and  even 
more  frequent  conclaves  of 
officials:  rarely  a week  goes 
without  them. 

The  general  affairs  council 
discussing  foreign  affairs,  at 
which  Britain  is  represented 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
meets  monthly,  but  there  are 
also  departmental  councils  — 
environment,  trade,  eco- 
nomic, . agriculture  and  so 
forth  — whose  ministers  can 
take  executive  action  to 
change  regulations,  levy  new 
costs  and  impose  new  laws  if 
they  wish.  Grandest  of  all  are 
the  six-monthly  summits  of 
beads  of  government. 

For  all  the  Euro-sceptic 
complaints  about  Brussels,  it 
is  not  in  the  commission  but 
In  the  much  grander  council 
building  round  the  comer 
that  the  real  power  to  change 
things  lies. 

-Reporting  the  council  is  a 
matter  of  long  hours  of  te- 
dium punctuated  by  a flurry 
of  activity  as  spin  doctors  and 
advisers  prepare  the  way  for 
a ministerial  arrival. 

Briefing  and  counter-brief- 
ing takes  place,  the  Germans 
say  they  are  fed  up  with  the 
British,  the  British  express 
astonishment  and  say  it  is  the 
French  who  are  causing  a 
hold-up. 

Sometimes  a minister  gives 
an  heroic  account  of  what  he 
told  the  council,  or  what  he 
will  tell  the  council,  or  even 
what  he  would  have  told  the 
council  if  he  had  thought 
j about  it  at  the  time-  A mild 
I demur  may  turn  into  a blaz- 
j ing  row.  Sometimes  the  ac- 
1 counts,  if  pieced  together, 

| may  even  bear  an  approxi- 


mate relationship  to  the 
truth. 

“I  have  not  known  any 
direct  lies,”  says  one  who  has 
sat  in  as  an  observer.  “But 
there  is  soma  Stretching  of 
the  truth  about  what  has  actu- 
ally been  achieved.  You  don't 
always  recognise  the  reports 
as  a correct  version.  But  so 
long  as  the  minister  is  happy, 
he  is  back  home  with  his  tri- 
umph in  the  first  editions.’’ 

This  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  is  going  on  upstairs, 
where  national  representa- 
tives and  commissioners  are 
getting  into  huddles,  squaring 
deals,  reaching  agreements, 
building  majorities. 

Franz  Cermak.  Austria's 
minister-counsellor,  says: 


Lurking  behind  the  acro- 
nym Coreper  — comite  des  rv 
presentonts  permanents  — are 
the  secretive  weekly  meetings 
of  the  ambassadors  and 
senior  officials  which  sort  out 
the  real  work.  These  may  be 
the  most  powerful  ambassa- 
dors in  the  world. 

Coreper-I  deals  with  domes- 
tic issues;  Coreper-II, 
attended  by  the  ambassadors 
themselves,  does  foreign  af- 
fairs. economics  and  the 
budget 

They  pass  items  up  for  min- 
isterial approval,  but  in  the 
interstices  there  is  room  for  a 
great  deal  of  regulation  ap- 
proval: from  ground-handling 
procedures  at  airports  to  ad- 
justments to  salmon  import 


Most  secret  and  least  accountable  is 
K4,  the  committee  which  co-ordinates 
policing  and  the  security  services 


“There  is  deal-making  all  the 
time.  A northern  country  will 
want  to  tighten  up  the  rules 
on  competition  and  a south- 
ern country  will  say  ‘we  don't 
like  that,  but  weTl  support 
you  if  you  will  back  us  to  get 
more  regional  funds'." 

Sometimes  deal-making  be- 
comes too  Machiavellian  and 
founders.  No  one  could  under- 
stand why  Austria  was  so 
concerned  recently  about  reg- 
ulations to  increase  lorry 
sizes.  It  turned  out  to  be  wor- 
ried that  larger  lorries  would 
be  unable  to  get  through  Its 

mountain  tunnels. 

Even  worse  are  the  activi- 
ties of  two  bodies  which  virtu- 
ally never  get  reported. 


prices.  It  is  technical  stuff; 
often  not  worthy  of  headlines, 
but  then,  how  do  we  know? 

Most  secret  and  least  ac- 
countable of  all  is  K4,  foe 
strangely  named  committee 
of  interior  ministry  officials 
— including  representatives 
of  the  Home  Office  — which 
meets  to  co-ordinate  policing 
and  the  operations  of  security 
services. 

There  is  a serious  account- 
ability problem  here.  The 
council  is  not  required  to 
release  documents,  reveal  de- 
cisions or  even  give  out  vot- 
ing figures  to  show  how  min- 
isters and  civil  servants 
responded.  / 

When  the  Guardian  asked 
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Prostitutes 
cash  in  on 
Euro-grants 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


1 A WILLIAM  Glad- 
1 f \ / stone  spent  his 
AM  1#  free  nights  rescu- 

W w Ing  prostitutes 
from  the  streets  of  Vic- 
torian London.  Little  did  be 
know  that,  had  he  lived  just 
more  than  100  years  later, 
he  could  have  got  a Euro- 
grant  for  it. 

The  European  Commis- 
sion extended  its  moral 
sphere  to  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  most  put- 
upon  citizens  yesterday  by 
announcing  that  it  was  giv- 
ing grants  to  help  prosti- 
tutes ' redeem  them  selves 
and  become  useflil  mem- 
bers of  society. 

The  money  — totalling 
just  under  £200,000  — will 
only  benefit  prostitutes  in 
the  Spanish  port  of  Bilbao 
and  the  Austrian  capital 
Vienna. 

Organisations  in  those 
two  cities  had  the  foresight 
to  apply  for  a one-off  grant 
from  a £5  million  budget  in 
the  ElTs  social  fund  ear- 
marked to  help  groups 
working  with  the  poor  and 
socially  excluded. 

The  expenditure  has  now 
been  blocked  by  Britain 
and  Germany  and  will  not 
be  available  again. 

Padraig  Flynn,  the  Euro- 
pean commissioner  in 
charge  of  social  affairs, 
said:  “There  is  a need  in  the 
member  states  for  action  to 
overcome  social  exclusion 
and  also  an  abundance  of 
creative  ideas  waiting  to  be 
put  into  practice,  but  often 
remaining  blocked  due  to 
the  lack  of  financial 
support." 

Grants  have  gone  to  86 
groups  In  all,  chosen  from 
more  than  2,000  applicants 
after  the  European  Parlia- 
ment approved  the  ftmd 


Laverty  Jones,  re-elected  with 
72  per  cent  of  the  vote  last 
year  and  something  of  a Dem- 
ocratic rising  star. 

“They  have  an  attitude,” 
she  says  of  the  Vegas  senior 
population.  “They  feel  they 
have  paid  enough  and  they 
don't  want  to  pay  any  more." 

Ms  Jones  is  forced  to  turn 
to  the  casinos,  which  already 
pay  half  of  Las  Vegas's  taxes. 
But  she  would  rather  not.  She 
wishes  that  her  city  was  more 
than  a company  town,  depen- 
dent on  the  gaming  industry 
alone. 

The  end  of  foe  cold  war  was 
a blow:  the  closure  of  the  nu- 
clear testing  site  in  Nevada 
deprived  the  area  of  physi- 
cists and  skilled  workers.  “If 
we’re  going  to  cope  with  the 
growth,  we  need  to  diversity 
the  economy."  she  says. 

That  means  new  businesses. 
Sega,  file  videogames  group, 
has  moved  from  California, 
but  enticing  others  can  be  dif- 
ficult Citibank  relocated  its 
credit-card  processing  plant 
to  Las  Vegas,  but  not  before  it 
had  created  a fictitious  postal 
address  — the  Lakes  - lest  cus- 
tomers fear  their  cheques  are 
being  gambled  away. 

On  top  it  aU,  Las  Vegas  is 
in  the  desert,  with  no  water  of 
its  own.  Last  month  it  devised 
a plan  to  take  enough  water  , 
from  Lake  Mead,  Colorado,  to 
supply  a million  new  people. 

But  thirsty  neighbouring 
states  like  Arizona  object 
claiming  that  Las  Vegas  is 
wasteful.  The  city  itself 
thinks  it  will  win  the  battle. , 
After  all,  its  luck  has  held  so 
far. 


last  year.  All  had  to  show 
they  were  helping  disad- 
vantaged groups,  particu- 
larly Immigrants  and  those 
in  urban  areas. 

Successful  applications 
range  from  a project  in  Sal- 
amanca to  improve  the  per- 
sonal development  of  disad- 
vantaged youths  through 
music  and  the  arts,  to  a bi- 
cycle repair  shop  run  by 
homeless  people  in 
Bologna. 

Nine  British  projects  are 
being  funded.  They  include 
a scheme  run  by  Manches- 
ter city  council  to  help  the 
“social  integration  of  disaf- 
fected young  people  via 
their  interests  in  arcades 
and  computer  games'*  and  a 
debt  line  being  set  up  by 
Wandsworth  borough 
council  to  help  ethnic  mi- 
norities in  their  own 
languages. 

The  Norfolk  adult  educa- 
tion service  will  receive 
money  to  set  up  a family 
basic  skills  programme  to 
help  adults  with  literacy 
difficulties.  Southwark  will 
be  able  to  fund  a "pilot  ho- 
listic approach"  to  over- 
coming social  exclusion 
and  poverty  among  ethnic 
minorities. 

It  was  not  clear  last  night 
how  well-established  the 
successful  groups  were  or 
how  closely  the  way  they 
spent  the  money  would  he 
monitored.  The  successful 
bidders  received  the  money 
they  asked  for. 

The  department  in  the 
commission  dealing  with 
the  grant  has  only  four 
people  in  it.  They  admitted 
they  bad  not  been  able  to 
vet  the  projects  beyond  ask- 
ing governments  whether 
they  had  come  to  public  at- 
tention before.  The  applica- 
tions were  based  on  written 
submissions  which  were 
not  checked  for  accuracy. 


US  seeks  swift  conclusion 
of  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

TALKS  on  reaching  a long- 
awaited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  got  off  to  a better  than 
expected  start  in  Geneva  yes- 
terday despite  a clash  over 
calls  to  link  the  treaty  to 
pledges  by  the  great  powers  to 
eliminate  existing  arsenals. 

Agreement  on  resuming 
formal  negotiations,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  1996  session  of 
the  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment, came  after  foe  United 
States  warned  that  the  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty 
would  be  put  at  risk  by 
countries  trying  to  pursue  a 
wider  agenda  on 
disarmament. 

John  Holum,  head  of  the  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  read  out  a mes- 
sage from  President  Clinton 
saying  foe  treaty  was  vital  to 
contain  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 


Mr  Holum  called  for  the 
concluding  of  negotiations  by 
the  end  of  the  10-week  winter 
session.  Diplomats  are  wor- 
ried they  will  run  out  of  time 
and  fail  to  have  the  treaty- 
ready  by  September's  UN 
General  Assembly  session. 

“Today's  threat  to  the  test 
ban  wears  a benign  face."  the 
US  official  told  delegates  from 
38  countries.  “It  masquerades 
as  even  deeper  devotion  to 
arms  control." 

It  was  suggested  the  test 
ban  should  be  linked  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

But  he  added:  “Holding  one 
important  goal  hostage  for  an- 
other is  a sure  way  to  tell  at 
both." 

Apart  from  the  treaty’s 
scope,  other  key  issues  still  to 
be  resolved  are  how  to  allow 
on-slte  inspections,  how  foe 
treaty  will  come  into  force, 
and  whether  information 
from  individual  countries  can 
be  used  to  verity  ft. 


AT  THESE  PBICES  DISTANT 
RELATIUES  NEEDN’T  BE 
SO  DISTANT. 


to  see  documents,  it  took  18 
months  and  a ruling  from  foe 
European' Court  of  Justice  to 
obtain  them.  Appended  to  foe 
papers  when  they  were 
released  was  a note  saying 
the  council  did  not  feel  itself 
obliged  to  release  anything 
else  in  future. 

As  this  is  the  executive  at 
the  heart  of  Europe,  you 
might  think  it  would  show 
some  concern  for  the  public's 
alienation,  but  it  does  not 
While  other  EU  institutions 
agonise  over  freedom  and  ac- 
countability, foe  council  is 
the  one  body  which  does  not 
do  so.  And,  since  it  is  made  up 
of  ministers,  it  largely  es- 
capes sceptical  questioning. 

Secrecy  is  the  bane  of  this 
sort  erf  decision-making,  but 
how.  do  you  negotiate  in 
public? 

If  the  EU  is  concerned 
about  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence in  its  decision-making 
process  and  its  accountability 
shortfall,  should  it  not  do 
more  things  in  public,  so  the 
citizen  at  least  knows  on  what 
information  choices  have 

been  made? 

Neil  Kinnock,  the  transport 
commissioner,  has  practical 
doubts.  “If  people  want  to  see 
the  council  in  action,  I don't 
feel  very  strongly,''  he  says, 
“but  foe  contentious  stuff 
would  move  — as  it  does  now 
— out  into  the  private  meet- 
ings. A three-hour  debate  on 
transit  permits  from  eastern 
Europe  could  be  a good  cure 
for  Insomnia.  We  could  proba- 
bly save  the  population  its  en- 
tire Mogadon  bill . . 

Next  Wielding  Potner  without 
responsibility,  the  European 
Commission, 
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The  right  to  choose 

The  problem  is  the  choice  forced  on  Ms  Harman 


SHOULD  Harriet  Harman  resign  for 
having  sent  her  son  Joe  to  an  opted-out, 
selective  state  secondary  school?  In  an 
editorial  yesterday  the  Daily  Mirror 
said  that  she  should.  Many  Labour 
members  and  supporters  will  agree. 
They  believe  that  her  action  is  incom- 
patible with  her  shadow  cabinet  status. 
Yesterday,  moreover,  revealed  the  dam- 
age which  Ms  Harman  has  done  to  the 
Labour  Party.  She  presented  John 
Major  with  his  best  question  time  for 
months.  At  the  end  the  Conservatives 
were  cock-a-hoop  and  Labour  grim- 
faced.  Today  she  will  face  a further 
ordeal  by  Tory  barracking  when  she 
opens  the  Commons  health  debate.  In 
the  evening  she  will  have  a hard  time 
from  Labour  MPs  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  parliamentary  party. 

Would  It  not  therefore  be  better  for 
all  concerned  if  Ms  Harman  resigned? 
We  say  no,  it  would  not  She  is  right  to 
tough  it  out,  and  the  Labour  leadership 
is  right  to  support  her.  Here’s  why. 

All  parents  have  the  right  to  do  what 
they  think  is  best  for  their  children. 
Harriet  Harman  is  no  exception.  As  a 
parent  she  is  entitled  to  choose  to  send 
her  son  to  any  school  she  can  get  him 
into.  These  are  not  our  words.  They  are 
those  of  yesterday's  Daily  Mirror  edito- 
rial, and  we  agree  with  them.  But  the 
Mirror  goes  on  to  say  that  a member  of 
the  shadow  cabinet  is  not  entitled  to 
breach  party  policy  or  its  fundamental 
philosophy  and  that  therefore  she 
should  resign.  In  effect  it  is  saying  that 
in  a conflict  between  parental  duty  and 
party  policy,  the  party  must  be  su- 
preme. Think  about  that  proposition.  Is 
it  a proper  position  for  Labour  to  adopt? 
Surely  not. 

If  Ms  Harman  had  to  resign  for  her 
action.  Labour  would  be  sending  a pow- 
erful signal.  It  would  be  saying  that  it 
does  not  accept  people’s  rights  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  their  children.  Ms 
Harman  has  not  opted  out  of  the  state 


system.  She  has  been  faced,  as  all  other 
parents  of  all  classes  are  faced,  with 
doing  the  best  for  her  children  in  the 
given  circumstances.  Not  in  some  hypo- 
thetical future  circumstances,  but  the 
ones  that  exist  here  and  now.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  creates  no 
conflict  But  in  some  it  does.  Is  Labour 
entitled  to  deny  her  the  right  to  choose? 
If  so,  it  would  be  saying  that  it  is  not  the 
party  of  aspiration.  It  would  be  cutting 
itself  off  not  just  from  the  middle-class 
but  from  all  classes.  It  would  not  be  a 
defensible  position  and  Labour  would 
rightly  suffer  for  adopting  it 

If  Ms  Harman  does  not  resign,  say 
her  critics,  she  will  continue  to  be  used 
as  a weapon  to  beat  the  Labour  Party. 
That  is  true,  though  it  also  suggests 
Labour  hasn’t  honed  its  education  pol- 
icy as  well  as  it  thought  But  it  is  not 
Harriet  Harman’s  fault  that  the  state 
education  system  is  so  poor  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  she  lives.  Who  has 
been  in  charge  over  the  past  17  years: 
Labour  or.  the  Tories?  Which  party  has 
squeezed  state  provision,  allowed 
school  fabric  to  deteriorate,  diverted 
investment  into  the  private  and  opted 
out  sectors  to  the  direct  detriment  of 
state  schools,  and  presided  over  the 
most  perceptible  decline  in  state  educa- 
tion and  school  behaviour  this  century? 
Which  party  educates  its  children  in 
the  private  sector  while  professing  to  be 
a party  of  one  nation? 

The  problem  is  not  the  choice  that  Ms 
Hannan  has  made.  The  problem  is  the 
choice  which  she  and  others  have  been 
forced  to  make.  People  need  to  under- 
stand where  the  blame  for  that  lies.  No 
one  in  their  right  mind  would  want 
their  children  to  travel  long  distances 
or  to  compete  for  decent  schooling  if  it 
were  readily  available  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, as  it  should  be  but  is  not  The 
shame  in  this  saga  belongs  to  the  Con- 
servatives, not  to  Ms  Harman.  It  is  not 
she  who  should  go,  but  the  Tories. 


A need  for  a better  way  to  save 

Pension  reforms  must  not  suffer  from  electoral  short-termism 


IT  IS  now  time  to  stop  talking  about 
pension  reform  and  start  doing  some- 
thing. Yesterday’s  report  by  the  broadly 
based  Retirement  Income  Inquiry  is  not 
perfect  but  it  does  provide  a good  con- 
sensual framework  for  much  needed 
changes.  The  basic  pension  — indexed 
to  prices  and  not  earnings  — is  totally 
inadequate.  It  provides  a pension  equiv- 
alent to  only  15  per  cent  of  average 
earnings  — less  than  what  poor  people 
receive  in  income  support.  It  will  -fell  on 
present  trends  to  only  9 per  cent  by 
2030.  Since,  sadly,  people  aren’t  willing 
to  pay  more  in  taxes,  other  means  must 
be  found  to  finance  the  ever  increasing 
cost  of  providing  for  retirement  as  de- 
mographic trends  raise  the  proportion 
of  pensioners  to  workers.  Sir  John 
Anson's  report  suggests  a two-tier  alter- 
native: a basic  state-funded  ‘'assured” 
pension  would  be  topped  up  by  a com- 
pulsory second  tier  for  those  in  employ- 
ment embracing  existing  occupational 
schemes  and  the  discredited  Serps  (now 
providing  pensions  of  only  10  per  cent 
to  those  earning  under  £10,000).  Contri- 
butions will  probably  need  to  be  10  per 
cent  of  salary  to  fund  a pension  of  50  per 
cent  of  a person's  final  earnings  or 
more  like  15  per  cent  if  the  pot  were 
also  used  for  other  purposes  like  house 
purchase  in  order  to  make  higher  sav- 
ings attractive  to  young  people  addicted 
to  short-termism. 

Sir  John’s  proposals  meet  several 
essential  requirements.  They  apply  to 
everyone:  they  are  compulsory  and 
they  recognise  that  the  state  pension  is 


withering  on  the  vine.  But  there  may 
not  be  adequate  provision  for  those  out 
of  work  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
savers  will  warm  to  a scheme  in  which 
the  size  of  pensions  won’t  be  guaran- 
teed as  a fixed  percentage  of  final  sal- 
ary, but  geared  instead  to  the  success  of 
investments  on  the  stock  market  How- 
ever, the  flood  of  extra  pension  contri- 
butions flowing  into  shares  (already 
£600  billion  or  almost  90  per  cent  of 
GDP,  as  Peter  Lilley  reminds  us)  may 
make  a buoyant  stock  market  self- 
fulfilling. 

Nothing  can  happen  on  this  scale 
without  unintended  side  effects.  Pen- 
sion funds  will  become  an  even  more 
dominant  force  than  they  are  now  and 
will  need  to  change  their  relationships 
with  the  companies  they  own  qn  our 
behalf.  Companies  which  don't  run  oc- 
cupational schemes  may  contract-out 
work  rather  than  join  up.  Pensions  will 
always  be  expensive  and  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  squeeze  on  disposable 
income  implied  by  increased  pension 
contributions  will  trigger  inflationary 
wage  claims  as  bargainers  trade  pres- 
ent income  against  dividend  income 
held  in  trust  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
curious  irony  that  what  at  one  level  is 
seen  as  short-termism  — companies 
paying  out  ever  higher  dividends  to 
City  institutions  — is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pension  fond  members  blissful 
long-termism.  The  worst  short-termism 
of  all  would  be  if  vital  reforms  like 
these  got  caught  up  in  the  myopic  tax 
wars  of  an  election.  Don’t  bet  on  it 


Exploiting  the  Hillary  factor 

Mrs  Clinton  will  be  a liability  in  the  presidential  battle 


DERIDE  Hillary  Clinton,  admire  her, 
relish  or  deplore  personal  innuendo 
about  hen  America's  first  lady  arouses 
strong  views.  Hillary  Clinton  was  being 
demonised  long  before  the  summons  to 
testify  before  a federal  grand  jury  about 
her  part  in  the  arcane  Whitewater  saga. 
The  unprecedented  decision  to  sub- 
poena her  for  a hearing  on  Friday 
overshadowed  President  Clinton's  State 
of  the  Union  speech  delivered  last  night 
as  the  first  shot  in  his,  as  yet  unde- 
clared, re-election  campaign.  Clinton 
can  be  in  no  doubt  that  his  wife  will  be 
a major  liability  in  the  Presidential 
battle. 

The  Whitewater  affair  and  its  ramifi- 
cations have  long  dogged  both  the  Clin- 
tons. Their  honesty  as  well  as  their 
financial  dealings  and  personal 
relationships  have  been  questioned. 
They  have  not  helped  themselves  by 
their  tardiness  in  answering  for  their 
actions,  and  by  the  mysterious  disap- 


ft 


pearance  and  reappearance  of  key  docu- 
ments. Hillary  is  now  catching  most  of 
the  flak.  A Special  Prosecutor,  Kenneth 
Starr  was  appointed  and  is  behind  the 
grand  jury’s  subpoena  to  Mrs  Clinton. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  Republicans  are 
not  prepared  to  leave  matters  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor.  The  Republican 
chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Whitewater 
Committee  has  just  announced  that  he 
intends  to  continue  his  investigation- 
indefinitely.  At  a disadvantage  against 
President  Clinton  in  the  budget  debate 
and  saddled  with  Senator  Dole  as  their 
leading  Presidential  candidate,  the 
Republicans  want  to  exploit  the  Hillary 
factor  to  the  folL  Just  how  far  they  can 
go  will  depend  on  the  Grand  Jury’s 
reaction  to  her  on  Friday,  If  her  testi- 
mony goes  against  her,  then  Bill  Clin- 
ton’s record  as  President  will  count  for 
little,  and  the  Republicans  will  enter 
the  campaign  with  an  advantage  they 
do  not  deserve. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


It’s  been  an  education  for  Labour 


THERE  is  a danger  that 
in  -all  the  furore  sur- 
rounding Harriet  Har- 
man's ill-judged  decision  to 
Send  her  Son  to  a grammar 
school,  we  will  lose  sight  of 
the  key  issues  which  chal- 
lenge Labour's  education  poli- 
cies and  values. 

Large  numbers  of  parents 
have  made  practical  commit- 
ments to  the  comprehensive 
system;  these  are  the  real  em- 
bodiment of  Labour’s  desire  to 
link  “opportunity  Britain" 
with  ‘‘responsibility  Britain.” 
It  is  the  recognition  of  respon- 
sibilities to  a wider  commu- 
nity and  society  which  go 
along  with  die  responsibilities 
to  your  own  child.  Many  of 
those  who  have  positively 
“opted  in"  to  local  comprehen- 
sives  also  brought  their  own 
direct  experience  of  the  cruel 
divides  which  the  selective 
system  opened  up  within  a 
single  family. 

Of  course  middle-class  fam- 
ilies have  been  able  to  buy 
their  way  around  the  compre- 
hensive system  — by  moving 
into  areas  which  produced  a 
“wealth-selecting'1  local  catch- 
ment But  many  more  families 
have  chosen  to  value  the  more 
diverse  base  of  communities 
in  which  their  children  had  al- 
ready developed  ties  and 
friendships.  They  also  recog- 
nised the  disproportionately 
positive  influence  that  a dozen 
or  more  highly  motivated 
parents  can  have  on  the  whole 
ethos  of  a school.  This  "res- 
ponsibility Britain”  pre-dates 
Labour's  affection  for  the 
phrase  flat  alone  our  ability  to 
understand  it).  What  really 
undermines  “responsibility 
Britain”  Is  structural  faults  in 


education  funding  which  we 
refuse  to  address: 

• There  is  a serious  under- 
funding of  education  because 
we  have  lost  the  belief  that  it 
is  worth  the  money  educating 
all  our  children  properly. 

• “Formula  funding"  (on  the 
basis  of  age  bands)  encourages 
schools  to  accept  children 
with  fewer  problems  and  dis- 
advantages, and  reject  those 
who  might  be  a “cost  drain". 
The  Canadian  approach  to 
“needs "-weigh ted  funding 
would  redress  this  but  would 
be  the  most  direct  confronta- 
tion for  the  “fend  for  yourself' 
legacy  Labour  will  inherit 
from  the  Tories: 

• Labour’s  critics  are  right  to 
point  to  our  inconsistencies  in 
retaining  the  tax  favouring  of 
private  education  while  con- 
demning selection  In  the  state 
system.  Better  to  remove  all 
tax  subsidies  to  private  educa- 
tion and  redirect  the  financial 
advantages  to  schools  which 
have  remained  within  the 
comprehensive  system. 

The  one  unambiguous  gain 
to  come  out  of  this  debacle 
would  be  if  Labour  were  to 
rewrite  its  education  policies, 
not  to  deny  people  the  choice 


of  opting  out,  but  to  direct  the 
financial  resources  back  in. 
Alan  Simpson  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  OAA. 

I SEE  that  Prof  David  Denni- 
son has  been  lecturing  Har- 
riet Harman  in  loyally  to 
Labour  Ideals  (Loyally  lecture 
for  Harman,  January  23), 
quoting  himsidf  as  an  exam- 
ple: "We  sent  our  children  to 
local  comprehensive  schools. 
To  do  otherwise  would  have 
been  hypocrisy." 

In  September  1972,  a gover- 
nor of  a London  school  admit- 
ted that  she  had  succeeded  in 
having  her  own  son  trans- 
ferred away  from  it  (see  the 
Evening  Standard  of  Septem- 
ber 27, 1972).  “I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it,  because  it  is  very 
embarrassing  for  me  as  a gov- 
ernor of  Islington  Green,”  she 
said.  This  governor  was  find- 
ing a way  around  the  Labour 
ILEA  policy  of  spreading  chil- 
dren of  different  abilities 
around  secondary  schools. 
The  incident  was  particularly 
embarrassing  because  both 
the  governor  and  her  husband 
were  prominent  members  of 
Islington  Labour  Party.  Their 


YoO'uL  ee  RELIEVED  To  HEAR 
THAT  I fiAlLCO  THE  II  - PLUS 


names?  Professor  and  Mrs 
Da vid  Dennison. 

Nigel  Gann. 

144  Obelisk  Road,  Woolston. 
Southampton  SO  19  9DP. 

TORIES  assert  that  they 
give  "choice  to  all 
parents".  What  do  they  flunk 
selection  means?  In  South- 
wark, it  means  that  main- 
tained secondary  schools  are 
deprived  of  more  able  pupils 
by  the  selection  procedures  of 
nearby  Independent  and  GM 
schools. 

Labour  policy  of  removing 
assisted  places  from  indepen 
dent  schools  and  bringing  the 
admissions  policies  of  GM 
schools  under  LEA  agreement 
would  help  reverse  the  trend  of 
which  Ms  Harman  is  but  a 
part,  and  let  secondary  schools 
become  fully  comprehensive. 
Anne  V Worsley. 

Chair,  Southwark 
Education  and  Leisure  Comm., 
Southwark  Town  Hall. 
Peckham  Road,  London  SE5. 

ONLY  last  week  93  MPS 
voted  to  put  us  on  Euro- 
pean time,  ending  the  use  of 
GMT.  Yet  it  has  not  been,  ob- 
served that  these  MPs  have 
been  arriving  an  hour  early  for 
appointments.  Is  it  not  the 
height  of  hypocrisy  that  they 
should  continue  to  use  GMT 
while  seeking  to  deny  this  op- 
tion to  others? 

RJ  Salisbury. 

Berthlwyd.  Tynygongl, 

Ynys  Mon  LL74  8NS. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Of  conversions 

LORD  Armstrong  (Letters, 
January  19)  advocates  a 
spirited  questioning  of  pro- 
posals to  privatise  Civil  Ser- 
vice recruitment  He  even  in- 
vokes the  statutory  Latin 
quotation.  The  pauline  con- 
version. is  remarkable.  Inev- 
itably one  compares  this  reac- 
tion with  his  silence  when 
other  privatisations  were 
forced  on  civil  servants,  far 
too  often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  national 
interest:  such  as  that  of  the 
skill  centres  where  20.000 
training  places  were  lost,  staff 
made  redundant  and  bank- 
ruptcy prevailed. 

Peter  Lamb. 

Vice  President 
Public  Services,  Tax 
and  Commerce  Union. 

5 Great  Suffolk  Street 
London  SE1  0NS. 

I AM  delighted  to  note  at  last 
an  example  of  metrication 
being  of  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer. Last  winter,  fog 
reduced  visibility  to  30  or  100 
yards.  This  year  the  metric 
system  has  given  us  an  im- 
provement In  visibility  of  al- 
most 10  per  cent  Hooray  for 
Europe  etc  etc. 

Michael  Jackson. 

43  Seagry  Road, 

London  Ell  2NH. 

O ONE  should  be  sur- 
prised at  Fergie's  money 
troubles.  As  the  tabloids  dem- 
onstrated, her  financial  ad- 
viser Johnny  Bryan  used 
methods  probably  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Securities  and 
Investment  Board. 

Jolyon  Jenkins. 

20  Quebec  Street 
Brighton  BN22UZ. 

lAJfHILE  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Wwland  was  revising  its 
idea  of  an  imaginary  hell,  in 
Bosnia  a somewhat  more  tan- 
gible hell  has  been  created  by- 
Serbian  nationalists  whose 
objectives  and  actions  were 
encouraged  and  on  occasions 
blessed  by  the  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Church  — which  remains 
a full  member  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

David  Lovelace. 

Norton  Canon. 

Hereford  HR4  7BP. 


Maxwell:  jumping  to  conclusions 


AS  A Maxwell  pensioner.  I 
Teel  bound  to  comment  on 
the  media  coverage  of  the 
trial  of  Kevin  and  Ian  Max- 
well. The  public  is  left  with 
the  impression  that  the  case 
should  never  have  been 
brought  and  was  a waste  of 
public  money.  All  of  which 
dulls  in  their  minds  the  con- 
ditions which  allowed  the 
scandal  to  take  place. 

When  Robert  Maxwell 
blazed  the  trail  with  "Pension 
Holidays",  workers  who  con- 
tracted to  pay  7.5  per  cent  of 
their  salaries  toward  their  old 
age  were  already  set  to  lose. 
When  the  arrangement  with 
Blshopsgate  was  announced, 
the  stage  was  already  set. 

Lack  of  regulation  enabled 
this  to  happen.  Instead  of  cry- 
ing “Stakeholder”,  perhaps 
Tony  Blair  should  consider 
how  to  make  the  contract  be- 
tween employee  and  em- 
ployer inviolable. 

Harvey  Smith. 

22c  Brondesbury  Villas. 
London  NW6  BAA. 

THE  Guardian  trailed  (Jan- 
I uary  23)  an  allegation  that 
Robert  Maxwell  was  "money 
laundering  for  Gorbachev",  I 
turned  with  interest  to  the 
tabloid  section  to  find  the  evi- 
dence. The  extract  from  Rus- 
sell Davies's  book  has  all  of 
one  and  a half  lines  relating 
to  the  claim.  He  repeats  what 


is  generally  believed  — that, 
from  within  the  KGB  and 
parts  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, money  was  being  laun- 
dered from  1990. 

And  the  evidence  linking 
this  to  Gorbachev?  Former 
KGB  General  Oleg  “Kalugin 
believes  that  this  directive 
came  directly  from  Gorba 
chev”. 

Kalugin,  by  then  no  longer 
an  insider,  ‘believed”  that 
money  laundering  was  at 
Gorbachev’s  behest,  although 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a large  part  of 
the  KGB  and  Central  Commit- 
tee apparatus  fed  misinforma- 
tion to  Gorbachev,  was  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  him  and 
sought  to  undermine  him  at 
every  turn. 

(Prof)  Archie  Brown. 

St  Antony's  College, 

Oxford  OX2  6JF. 

I NOTE  (The  Final  Word: 
I Maxwell  on  Maxwell,  Janu- 
ary 23)  that  you  Include  part 
of  an  alleged  statement  to  the 
BBC  in  1994.  I must  admit  l 
was  not  previously  aware  of 
any  posthumous  interviews 
carried  out  by  the  BBC  with 
Maxwell,  or  indeed  anyone 
qIsc. 

Phii  Taylor. 

University  Department 

of  Anaesthesia. 

Queen's  Medical  Centre, 
Nottingham. 


Chechenia’s  fight  for  survival 


Martin  wooiiacott  calls 
for  “rules  for  these  half- 
wars", as  in  Chechenia  — an 
unrealistic  hope,  1 suspect  (A 
war  without  rules,  January 
17).  What  is  necessary  is  pre- 
vention of  the  conflicts  in  the 
first  place.  This  will  only  be 
achieved  when  the  intern- 
ational community  takes  ser- 
iously the  rights  of  minorities 
forced  into  borders  not  of 
their  choosing.  World  leaders 
largely  ignored  the  plight  of 
Chechenia  at  the  start  of  the 
war  and  turned  their 
favoured  blind  eye  to  ongoing 
atrocities  once  the  bombing 
campaign  had  ceased.  To 
highlight  their  cause.  Che- 


chens entered  Budennovsk 
last  year  and  recently  Kiz- 
tyar.  No  one  condones  file  tak- 
ing of  innocent  hostages,  but 
those  who  dismiss  Chechens 
as  mere  terrorists  should  ex- 
plain to  them  how  they  can 
achieve  self-determination  In 
a world  that  accepts  Mos- 
cow's right  to  defend  "citi- 
zens of  Russia"  by  pulveris- 
ing them  in  Grozny  and 
outlying  villages. 

(Dr)  George  Hewitt 
Reader  in  Caucasian 
Languages. 

Dept  of  NME,  SOAS, 
Thomhaugh  Street 
Russell  Square. 

London  WClH  0XG. 


That’s  news 

EDWARD  Heath  rightly 
remarks  that  people  trust 
the  BBC  World  Service 
(Arena,  January  22).  But  until 
last  week,  while  on  a visit  to  a 
country  where  the  television 
is  firmly  state-controlled.  I 
had  not  realised  its  full  effect 
A fairly  unpleasant  incident 
had  apparently  taken  place  in 
the  military-controlled  cabi- 
net This  was  not  reported  on 
the  evening’s  television  news, 
nor  the  next  evening's,  but  — 
admittedly  in  an  “adjusted" 
form  — it  was  after  that 
The  reason  given  by  diplo- 
mats was  that  the  item  had 
appeared  on  the  BBC  World 
Service  and  people  then  agi- 
tated to  know  more,  shaming 
the  leadership  into  putting 
out  some  version  — and 
therefore  unwillingly  keeping 
the  matter  running. 

Lesley  Abdela. 

The  Lodge,  Conock  Manor, 
Wiltshire  SN10  3QQ. 


A Country  Diary 


Justice  stops 
at  the  Bar 

Richard  colbey  is  right 
to  label  advocates'  immu- 
nity from  negligence  as  "ab- 
surd” (Barristers  set  to  pay 
for  mistakes,  January  20).  In- 
deed, it  should  be  scrapped 
completely. 

What  it  means  is  that  any- 
one who  suffers  through  the 
negligence  of  a lawyer  is  de- 
nied justice.  Judges,  mostly 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Bar,  have  protected  lawyers 
in  general  from  the  right  to 
redress  to  which  the  provid- 
ers of  every  other  service  are 
subject 

Colbey  says  that  the  new 
Bar  Complaints  Scheme  will, 
to  some  extent  undo  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  rale.  In  a very 
few  cases,  perhaps.  Lord  Alex- 
ander’s  Bar  Standards 
Review  Body  originally  pro- 
posed that  all  complaints 
should  be  dealt  with  under 
the  scheme.  Yet  immunity 
has  survived. 

In  short  the  immunity  rule 
not  only  denies  anyone  with  a 
legitimate  claim  for  neg- 
ligence the  right  to  seek 
redress  through  the  courts.  It 
also  closes  off  the  new  Bar 
Complaints  System. 

It's  a legal  truism  that  no 
wrong  should  remain  without 
a remedy.  No  group  of  profes- 
sionals ought  to  recognise  the 
basic  consumer  right  to 
redress  more  readily  than  ad- 
vocates. Yet  so  far,  they  have 
denied  their  clients  that  fun- 
damental right  in  the  most 
brazen  way. 

Keith  Richards. 

Senior  Lawyer, 

Consumers’  Association, 

2 Marylebone  Road, 

London  NW1 4DF. 

COLBEY  gives  a rather 
rosy  view  of  the  Bar’s 
newly-adopted  complaints  pro- 
cedure. In  saying  It  will  be 
“relatively  simple"  to  make  a 
claim,  he  fails  to  consider  how 
difficult  It  may  be  for  clients 
with  a grievance  both  to  prove 
actual  loss  and  that  the  ser- 
vice given  fell  “significantly 
below"  what  they  could 
reasonably  have  expected  — 
conditions  added  at  the  11th 
hour.  Such  standards  of  proof 
are  more  appropriate  for  court 
than  an  informal  complaints 
mechanism. 

The  scales  are  already 
weighted  against  complain- 
ants by  barristers’  immunity 
from  criticism  for  court  work, 
which  the  Bar  has  struggled  to 
preserve.  It  is  disappointing 
that  Lord  Alexander’s  original 
blueprint  for  handling  com- 
plaints has  been  watered 
down  by  powerful  regressive 
lobbies  within  the  profession. 
Ruth  Evans. 

Director, 

National  Consumer  Council 
20  Grosvenor  Gardens, 

London  SWlW  0DH. 


ON  A damp,  misty  January 
afternoon  I walk  to  my  local 
park.  When  I arrive  at  a side 
gate  to  the  park  I am  greeted 
tw?Js’gns-  One  tells  me 
that  this  is  a "countryside 
area  for  your  enjoyment  — 
Please  treat  it  with  respect". 
The  other  sign  tells  me  that 
the  woods  here  are  in  poor 
condition  and  require  exten- 
sive felling  of  trees.  Work  will 
begin  on  clearing  soon.  Even 
before  entering  the  gate,  my 
potential  experience  has  been 
influenced  by  a troubling  lan- 
guage and  a conflicting  set  of 
attitudes.  Al- 
though  this  place  is  used  by 
local  people  as  a public  nark 
111  fact  It’s  a garden,  it’s  the 

h ^ °l  casdes  and  manor 
b«en  here  since 
.ks*  was  a large 
Georgian  House  which 
came  derelict  long  before  U 
was  demolished  in  1955.  The 

KS!  JS0"?"*  to  remain 
hut  nonethe- 
SuhnrSf?6",'  Untu  the  local 
?f  « arity  il  over'  opened 
it  as  a public  park  and  began 


to  "restore”  it  Since  restora- 

F°5:  f^0st  which  took  place 
“the  fate  1980s,  the  place  has 
neen  thrown  into  an  identity 
crisis.  If  Apley  is  What 
remains  of  Georgian  and  vic- 
tooan  gardens,  and  there  has 
rJh  hare  since  the 

caffed^v^’  ZLhy  te  n°W 
called  countryside"7  The 

sign  exhorts  me  to  act  £ f 

^ way 

J^tiYside. 1 am  asked 

I?n  15  that 

Ito  supposed  to  respect7  Is 

more  wortS  5' 

^g^tthan  a derelict  gar- 

and  woodland  and  old 
“FJJf'aged  trees  that  all  pro- 
jSSfp  m“ak.  of  habitats  for 
30  aban- 
2™  g^en  to  its  own  de- 

v^d^tSl^L1?spect  5501116 

h?T  “S’6®*8,  bu*  it  would 
be^  mark  of  respect  for 
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Diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Matthew  Norman 


LETTER  has  arrived 
MS  from  tbe  lawyers  of 
old  friend  Kitty 
Kelley.  The  author  of  the 
most  scandal-ridden  unau- 
thorised biographies  of  the 
age  is  deeply  wounded,  it 
suggests,  because  the  Diary 
quoted  from  an  unautho- 
rised account  of  her  own 
life.  Furthermore,  it  insists 
that  she  is  horrified  at  the 
idea  that  her  forthcoming 
book  about  the  royal  family 
will  contain  any  scandal.  It 
seems  very  curious . . . until 
yon  suddenly  realise  that 
this  is  a joke,  a hilarious 
demonstration  of  the 
heightened  sense  of  self- 
irony for  which  Kitty,  like 
so  many  Americans,  is 
renowned.  And  so  to  today's 
extract  from  Poison  Pen: 
The  Unauthorised  Biogra- 
phy Of  Kitty  Kelley,  by 
George  Carpozi,  Jr.  In  1970, 
she  interviewed  the 
recently  widowed  Senator 
Joe  Bldeti.  Mr  Carpozi  re- 
cords that  Kitty  reported  as 
though  it  were  Biden’s  own 
remark  an  anti-Semitic 
punchline  which  the  Sena- 
tor used  to  illustrate  a point 
about  racial  in  tolerance. 
“She  was  forced  to  write  a 
retraction  in  a subsequent 
Issue  of  the  magazine . . . 
Kitty  caused  so  much  pain 
to  Senator  Bfden  that  it  was 
1 5 years  before  he  granted 
another  interview." 


THIS  acute  gift  for 
irony  is  shared,  it 
seems,  by  all  who 
write  about  royalty.  If  it 
seems  odd  to  you  that 
Andrew  Morton’s  answer 
message  directs  “media  en- 
quiries” to  his  publisher,  it 
is  a self- par o die  master- 
stroke the  former  Daily  Star 
royal  watcher  has  palled 
before.  Just  before  Diana: 
Her  True  Story  was  pub- 
lished, a Mail  on  Sunday 
back  went  to  Leeds  to 
research  a profile.  He  left 
his  hotel  number  with  An- 
drew’s mother,  suggesting 
she  call  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view when  she’d  made  sure 
Andrew  didn't  object.  That 
evening,  the  hack  picked  up 
the  phone  to  hear  from  an 
apparently  furious  Andrew 
a lecture  on  journalistic 
ethics.  Asking  to  speak  to 
his  mother  was,  he  said,  "an 
appalling  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy". Magnificent. 


WE  know,  of  course, 
that  it  begins  “So 
sorry”,  but  what  is 
the  full  seven-word  sen- 
tence with  which  Diana 
made  Tiggy  Legge-Bourke 
— who  hardly  looks  the  con- 
sumptive type — swoon  so 
dramatically  in  her  chair? 
Now  that  “So  sorry . . .mis- 
took youfor  Ann  Wldde- 
combe”  has  been  dis- 
mlsssed,  the  mystery 
resumes.  Suggestions  are 
invited,  with  the  usual 
prize  for  the  best,  and  the 
unusual  qualification  that 
the  lucky  seven  must  not 
frighten  our  lawyers. 


IT  is  always  cheering  to 
see  high-street  banks 
softening  their  image, 
and  nevermore  so  than 
with  children.  Hats  off, 
then,  toNatWest,  which  has 
been  doling  out  sticks  of 
rock  in  local  branches.  The 
promotion  has  been  a tre- 
mendous success,  and  the 
one  tiny  hitch  seems  almost 
too  trilling  to  mention.  But  I 
suppose  we  must.  “Due  to  a 
remote  possibility  that 
some  sticks  could  be  con- 
taminated with  metal  frag- 
ments," says  the  advert  all 
over  national  papers  yester- 
day, “we  are  advisingtbat 
this  product  should  not  be 
consumed  . . Oh  dear. 
Rumours  that  Coutts  & Co 
are  ruthlessly  rounding  up 
the  defective  stock  and 
sending  it  to  a certain  royal 
client  are  thought  to  be  un- 
founded. 


THE  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister. First  Secretary 
of  State,  continues  to 
endear  himself  to  civil  ser- 
vants. Last  night  he  w ant  to 
the  Civil  Service  College 
(where  young  mandarins 
are  ripened).  However,  so 
many  “distinguished 
guests"  did  he  take  to  hear 
him  speak  about  privatis- 
ing Whitehall,  that  the  civil 
servants  themselves  were 
shunted  off  to  a side  room  to 
watch  him  on  a TV  screen. 
The  word  "indignant”, 
Whitehall  for  seething  with 
fury,  has  been  used.  “Just 
when  he  appears  to  be  set- 
tling down,  he  lets  the  ego 
back  offthe  leash,"  says  one 
top  civil  servant,  wearily. 
“Frankly,  we’re  almost 
past  caring,”  


THE  inmates’  football 
team  at  Parkhurst  has 
new  sponsorship. 
Shirts  will  henceforth  carry 
the  name  of  the  security 
firm,  Chubb. 
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Shock  that  threatens 
downtown  America 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 

in  Chicago 


PRESIDENT  Clinton,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union 
address  last  night, 
spoke  to  a Middle 
America  that  has  never  had  it 
so  tough.  Men's  wages,  even 
for  those  with  a college 
degree,  have  been  foiling  in 
real  terms  for  over  10  years. 
(It  may  be  even  rougher  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  — but  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  doesn’t  come 
readily  when  your  own  living 
standards  are  under  such  con- 
stant pressure.)  It  is  this  con- 
stituency that  voted  so  enthu- 
siastically for  Newt  Gingrich 
and  the  Republican  Contract 
with  America  IS  months  ago. 
Taxes,  big  government  and 
welfare  were  at  the  heart  of 
the  American  malaise,  argued 
the  Republicans  — and  tax 
cuts  seem  even  more  desir- 
able when  your  own  Income 
is  falling.  Gingrich’s  trick 
was  to  appeal  to  self-interest 
and  the  public  interest  at  the 
same  time. 

But  even  as  Washington 
reverberates  to  the  sound  of 
Democratic  President  and 
Republican  Congress  arguing 
not  over  the  merits  of  down- 
sizing government  but  rather 
on  the  pace  of  change  and  to 
what  degree  the  poor  should 


share  the  burden,  there  are 
subtle  signs  that  the  argu- 
ment is  moving  on.  The 
Americans  are  beginning  to 
be  alarmed  at  developments 
in  their  famed  "flexible” 
labour  market  and  worried 
that  inequality  and  under -em- 
ployment may  menace  not 
merely  the  economy,  but  be- 
yond it  the  good  society  and 
even  the  American  dream. 

After  all,  it  was  de  Tocque- 
ville  who  argued  in  the  1830s 
that  it  was  the  "equality  of 
conditions”  that  underlay  the 
stability  and  unity  of  Ameri- 
can society,  along  with  Amer- 
icans’ notions  of  social  and 
political  equality.  Now,  as 
American  inequality  climbs 
to  new  heights,  sound  heads 
— even  on  the  right  — are 
querying  whether  de  Tocque- 
ville's  aphorism  still  holds. 
This  degree  of  Inequality  may 
be  unsustainable. 

The  American  political  de- 
bate is  as  yet  resounding  to 
the  familiar  tunes,  with 
multi-millionaire  publisher 
Steve  Forbes  challenging  for 
the  Republican  presidential 
nomination,  climbing  the 
opinion  polls  In  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  by  can- 
vassing a regressive  flat-rate 
17  per  cent  income  tax  for  all 
But  sooner  or  later  reality 
breaks  in  on  even  the  most 
ideological  of  positions. 

* Larry  Lindsey  used  to  work 
in  the  White  House  advising 
George  Bush,  and  as  an  econo- 
mist of  Reaganite  persuasions 
became  a governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  — tbe  US 
central  bank  — in  199L  The 
former  Harvard  professor 
holds  impeccably  conserva- 
tive views  about  the  merits  of 


balanced  budgets,  the  distort- 
ing impact  of  taxation  and  the 
need  to  shrink  government  — 
but  his  evidence  to  the  House 
of  Represen  fives  last  month 
about  the  worrying  trends  in 
income  Inequality  make  grip- 
ping reading. 

Mr  Lindsey  is  worried,  as  a 
central  banker,  that  too  many 
low-income  families  are  in- 
curring too  much  credit-card 
debt  The  credit  card  is  the 
great  badge  of  membership  of 
American  society,  with  the 
credit-card  companies  this 
year  planning  to  market  2.7 
billion  cards  to  250  million 
Americans  — up  from  2.1 
billion  last  year.  In  the  old 
days  the  credit  card  was  the 
preserve  of  middle-  and 
upper-income  groups,  but  de- 
mand is  rising  dramatically 
from  low-income  Americans 
— both  to  have  their  badge  of 
membership  and  to  finance 
credit  so  as  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living  as  their  In- 
comes foil. 

It’s  not  the  "democratisa- 
tion"  of  credit  that  worries 
Lindsey,  with  the  proportion 
of  black  and  Jow-income 
households  reporting  credit- 
card  debt  nearly  as  high  as 
white  middle-income  house- 
holds; it’s  that  the  trends  are 
unsustainable.  Workers  gen- 
erally  are  receiving  a lower 
share  of  national  income  than 
they  used  to;  but  low-income 
families'  income  is  foiling 
sharply  as  hourly-wage  rates 
drop  in  real  terms.  Nor,  with 
current  tax  and  welfare  poli- 
cies, is  there  any  end  to  the 
process  in  sight  Ultimately 
failing  incomes  will  collide 
with  rising  debt  and  servic- 
ing the  credit-card  debt  will 


become  impossible  — a finan- 
cial crisis  -waiting  to  be  trig- 
gsred  by  the  next  round  of  in- 
terest-rate increases  which 
will  one  day  come. 

Lindsey  dismisses  the  Gin- 
grich lan  argument  that  work- 
ers are  compensated  in  part 
by  rising  dividends  and  stock 
prices  through  their  share 
holdings  in  mutual  funds 
< American  versions  of  unit 
trusts).  Eighty  per  cent  of 
households,  says  this  Republi- 
can economist  receive  no 
dividends  at  all;  and  2.5  per 
cent  of  households  receive 
three-quarters  of  all  dividend 
payments.  Most  Americans 
live  off  their  declining  wage 
packets,  and  as  the  share  of 
wages  in  national  income 
foils  towards  50  per  cent  from 
tbe  66.6  per  cent  it  used  to  be 
in  I960,  the  growth  of  con- 
sumption is  faltering  as  well. 

Lindsey  is  suitably  cau- 
tious. but  his  message  is  un- 
mistakable. In  the  same  way 
that  the  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices  in  the  early  1970s  rep- 
resented an  economic  shock, 
so  rising  .inequality  is  a form 
of  economic  shock  today.  It 
threatens  financial  stability 
and  the  sustains blity  of  the 
US  recovery  alike. 

BUT  it  doesn’t  stop 
there.  American  soci- 
ety is  rocking  from 
the  fall  in  hourly- 
wage  rates  for  unskilled  men 
and  the  accompanying  dis- 
guised unemployment  — 
MIT’s  Professor  Lester 
Thurow  reckons  that  true  un- 
employment is  nearer  M per 
cent  than  the  official  6 per 
cent  Hourly  wage  rates  of  $5 
(£3.30)  or  less  do  not  offer  even 
subsistence  diets  and  rents; 
but  that  is  the  rate  for  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  US  jobs. 
With  2 million  extra  to  join 
their  numbers  as  the  Glngri- 
chian  welfare  ‘‘reforms”  bite, 
US  economists  estimate  that 
wages  at  tbe  bottom  will  foil 

by  up  to  another  15  per  cent 
But  in  desperation  the 
badly  paid  are  leaving  the 
labour  market  altogether, 
stealing  and  d paling  in  drugs 
just  to  survive.  One  third  of 
all  American  blacks  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  are  now 


Why  I won’t  resign 


Harriet  Harman  explains  to 
Patrick  Wintour  why  she  and 

her  husband  made  the 
controversial  decision  to  send 
their  son  to  a selective  grammar 
school  1 0 miles  from  home 


AT  THE  start  of  this 
term  my  husband 
Jack  and  l like 
tens  of  thousands 
of  parents  up  and 
down  foe  country,  had  a child 
due  to  transfer  from  Junior  to 
secondary  school  We  had  to 
make  a choice  about  where  he 
was  to  go.  Living  in  an  inner- 
city  area  of  London,  we  were 
not  in  the  situation  familiar  to 
someone  living  in  a small 
town  with  one  school  There 
was  never -a  certainty  about 
one  school:  there  was  always  a 
choice. 

The  choice  I am  referring  to 
is  not  the  Tory  choice,  but  one 
resulting  from  the  feet  that 
foe  Inner  London  Education 
Area  covered  a huge  area 
stretehxng.from  Hounslow  to 
Tower  Hamlets.  Secondly, 
there  has  always  been  a tradi- 
tion of  inner-city  ldds  going  to 
ooter-London  boroughs,  as 
well  as  going  across  Loudon. 
These  are  well-established  pat- 
terns, reflected  in  the  feet  that 
the  majority  of  children  born 
in  my  borough  of  Southwark 


are  educated  outside  the 
borough-  Many  of  them  go  to 
Lewisham  or  to  other  local 
boroughs. 

That  was  the  context  in 
which  Jack  and  I sat  down  to 
make  a decision  about' our  son 
Joe,  Just  like  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  parents  around  the 
country  — knowing  our  Child, 
knowing  his  needs,  knowing 
foe  local  schools.  That  is  what 
parents  do,  all  parents.  They 
make  decisions  in  foe  best 
interests  of  their  children. 
That  is  the  iron  law  of  parent- 
ing, It  is  a basic  human 
instinct. 

I do  not  favour  selection.  1 
folly  support  Labour’s  plans, 
set  out  by  our  education 
spokesman  David  Blunk&tt  I 
would  prefer  the  school  not  to 
be  selective  and  would  be 
happy  if  li  censed  to  be  selec- 
tive — although  I accept  that 
fols  would  be  a decision  for 
the  parents  as  a whole. 

I fully  understand  why 
people  feel  so  strongly  about 
my  decision;  I feared  it  would 
be  controversial  though  it 


was  not  easy  to  predict  that 
choosing  the  right  school  for 
our  rfliiid  would  cause  this 
storm. 

People  accuse  me  of  being  a 
hypocrite  or  of  operating 
double  .standards.  Bid  Labour 
did  not  create  the  system  in 
which  we  as  parents  are  mak- 
ing our  choice.  It  is  the  miser- 
able system  that  the  Trades 
have  left  us  with.  Many 
parents  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  Systran.  It  confronts  them 
with  difficult  Choices  — and 
that  is  why  so  many  parents 
are  looking  to  Labour  to 
change  the  system.  What  we 
did  as  parents  was  make  a 
choice  in  foe  context  of  the 
system  as  it  is  — but  Labour 
does  not  seek  power  to  run  the 
system  as  it  is.  Labour  needs 
to  get  into  government  to 
change  the  education  system. 

I am  not  saying  that  I have 
put  my  interests  as  a parent 
above  the  interests  of  my 
party.  There  are  two  distinct 
Interests.  There  are  decisions 
that  you  take  when  M govern- 
ment and  there  are  decisions 
that  you  take  in  the  here  and 
now  as  a parent 

Nothing  I have  done  leaves 
me  out  of  line  with  Labour 
education  policy.  Nor  should 
it  be  seen  as  a stalking  horse 
for  a policy  change.  It  is  about 
our  making  a decision  as 
parents  for  our  child. 

David  Blunkett  Is  patently 
committed  to  improving  edu- 
cational opportunities  for 
everyone.  He,  like  me.  be- 


lieves that  an  education  sys- 
tem which  creams  off  25  per 
cent  of  children  and  writes  off 
75  per  cent  Is  not  foe  way  to 
provide  educational  excel- 
lence and  opportunity  for 
everyone.  David  has  set  out 
the  most  important  pro- 
gramme for  Labour  in  govern- 
ment to  raise  standards  in  all 
our  schools,  so  that  every 
child,  no  matter  where  they  go 
to  school  can  get  an  excellent 
education.  His  whole  pro- 
gramme of  action  is  designed 
to  improve  standards  in  the 


either  in  prison,  awaiting 
trial  or  under  ball  This  is 
close  to  an  urban  hell 

Here  in  Chicago  a group  of 
researchers  from  the  local 
universities  has  established 
that  there  are  four  job-seekers 
for  every  job  opening  in  Illi- 
nois — and  that  only  4 per 
cent  of  foe  jobs  on  offer  would 
allow  a welfare  recipient  with 
children  to  provide  for  basic 
family  needs.  In  Chicago 
alone,  a city  of  3 million, 
wages  are  so  low  and  welfare 
so  threadbare  that  80,000  indi- 
viduals cannot  pay  rents  even 
for  the  worst  housing,  and 
with  public  housing  being 
phased  out,  there  is  no  option 
but  to  live  on  the  street.  If 
reproduced  in  Britain  this 
would  imply  1.5  million  living 
rough. 

Yet  this  is  foe  world  that 
John  Redwood,  in  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  to  ally  his 
Conservative  2000  think-tank 
with  the  Glngrichian  Pro- 
gress and  Freedom  Founda 
tion,  invites  us  to  emulate. 
There  may  be  powerful  forces 
— international  competition, 
the  pressure  from  the  finan- 
cial system  for  ever  higher 
returns,  new  technologies 
that  compel  corporate  “down- 
sizing” and  “delayering”  — 
that  are  generating  these 
trends,  but  that  raises  ques- 
tions. Even  if  efforts  to  mod- 
ify them  are  condemned  to 
foil  itself  a contestable  propo- 
sition, it  is  not  true  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  results. 

For  something  must  be 
done.  Ftazn  one  window  in 
my  room  you  can  see  down- 
town Chicago,  resplendent  in 
its  skyscraping  affluence  and 
self-confidence;  from  another 
there  is  the  growing  urban 
wilderness  of  South  Chicago. 
The  gangrene  of  violence  and 
decay  will  engulf  even  foe 
downtown  area  one  day.  Con- 
servatives are  coming  to  rec- 
ognise this,  and  also  that 
redress  will  involve  extra  tax- 
ation and  collective  effort 
The  social  questions  of  redis- 
tribution are  about  to  reenter 
American  politics  even  at  tbe 
zenith  of  the  right’s  success. 
They  will  surely  cross  the  At- 
lantic too. 


terms  to  say  that  you  want 
excellence  and  opportunity  for 
all  and  you  then  write  off  75 
percent 

Some  people  claim,  that  I am 
damaging  tbe  interests  of 
Southwark  children,  or  creat- 
ing social  division  by  not 
sending  my  son  to  the  local 
comprehensive;  but  I believe 
passionately  that  you  cannot 
use  one  child  as  a piece  of 
social  engineering.  Nor  should 
one  child  be  turned  into  a 
symbol  I am  not  prepared  for 
my  son  to  be  turned  into  a 
proxy  for  the  Labour  mani- 
festo. It  is  simply  not  right  to 
use  your  child  for  political 
purposes  or  to  advance  your 
political  career.  It  is  right  to 
make  the  proper  choice  for 
your  child  — a choice  that  is 
available  cm  equal  terms  for 
all  children  in  Southwark, 
many  of  whom  can  and  do  go 
to  this  school.  Moreover,  St 
Olave’s,  the  grammar  school 
to  which  my  son  is  going,  is  a 
state  schooL  There  has  been 
huge  controversy  over  what 
what  I have  done.  People  feel 
so  passionately  about  the 
chances  for  their  children; 
people  also  feel  passionately 
about  file  need  for  Labour  to 
improve  educational  stan- 
dards. 

Some  people  argue  I could 
have  avoided  this  problem  by 
sending  our  second  son  to  the 


Oratory,  the  grant-maintained 
school  to  which  we  sent  out 
first  son.  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
children  not  to  go  tbe  same 
school  Sometimes  there  is  a 
choice  that  suits  the  whole 
fondly,  and  sometimes  there  is 
a choice  that  suits  one  but  not 
tbe  other.  That  is  not  to  imply 
a criticism  cf  any  school,  it  is 
Just  sometimes  that  one  school 
is  right  for  one  child  and  not 
for  another.  Schools  are  differ- 
ent; children  are  different  As 
a parent  you  have  to  put  the 
two  together.  That  is  the  same 
story  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  parents. 

It  is  also  suggested  I could 
have  perhaps  avoided  this 
problem  perhaps  if  I had 
moved  out  of  the  area  and  out 
of  my  constituency  borough. 
Some  people  who  own  their 
own  home  do  move  to  be 
closer  to  better  schools.  I do 
not  criticise  them  for  doing 
this,  but  they  should  not  have 
to  do  It  All  schools  should  be 
good  enough  and  it's  unfair  on 
those  who  cannot  afford  to 
move. 

Finally,  I have  to  say  Thad 
a flood  of  correspondence, 
some  wrongly  fearing  that 
this  is  the  start  erf  a change  in 
our  policy  to  selection;  and 
some,  very  movingly,  saying 
that,  like  you,  we  had  to  make 
a difficult  choice  and  we 


‘l  am  not  prepared  for  my  son  to  be 
turned  into  a proxy  for  the  Labour 
manifesto.  It  is  simply  not  right  to  use 
your  child  for  political  purposes 
orto  advance  your  political  career1 


bulk  of  schools  which  are  not 
grammar  schools,  including 
reducing  class  sizes  by  abol- 
ishing the  Assisted  Places 
Scheme. 

I alto  support  him  in  saying, 
in  relation  to  the  160  or  so 
historic  grammar  schools, 
that  there  will  not  be  a change 
of  admissions  policy  without 
the  consent  of  the  parents  and 
prospective  parents  in  a bal- 
lot 1 do  not  want  an  extension 
of  grammar  schools;  I am  op- 
posed to  returning  to  the  11- 
plus.  It  Is  a contradiction  in 


understand  what  you  are 
doing. 

I want  to  do  three  things 
with  my  life.  2 want  to  be  a 
good  mother  to  my  ehilrirmr  I 
want  to  be  a good  representa- 
tive to  my  constituents.  I want 
to  be  part  of  a government 
that  changes  Britian  for  the 
better.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  that,  and  that 

there  must  not  be.  For  that 
reason.  I will  not  be  resigning. 


A Jug  or  two 
overflow  for 
Orator  Hunt 


Harriet  Hannan  is  Labour’s 
health  spokeswoman 


David  McKie 


THE  MUSEUM  in  De- 
vizes, Wiltshire,  has 
been  soliciting  contribu- 
tions to  help  it  buy  a com- 
memorative jug  celebrating 
Henry  Hunt  — the  white-hat- 
ted radical  leader  Orator 
Hunt  whose  attempted  arrest 
led  to  Peter  loo.  Hunt  was  a 
local  lad:  bom  not  far  off  in 
Upavon,  he  married  into  De- 
vizes and  cut  his  radical  teeth 
in  Wiltshire.  The  jug  is  on 
show  in  the  foyer.  On  the 
front  is  a portrait  of  Hunt; 
who  looks  rather  less  prepos- 
sessing than  one  might  have 
expected,  perhaps  because  his 
quiff  is  a bit  like  Michael 
Portillo's.  On  the  back  Is  one 
of  foe  verses  which  used  to 
be  sung  about  him:  “May  the 
rose  of  England  never  blow/ 
Nor  the  thistle  of  Scotland 
never  grow/  Nor  the  harp  of 
Ireland  never  play/  Til  Henry' 
Hunt  has  won  the  day.” 
Surprising  to  find  this  en- 
thusiasm for  him  in  demure 
Devizes,  since  few  have  much 
to  say  for  him  nowadays. 
Even  EP  Thompson's  Making 
Of  The  English  Working 
Class,  which  rarely  leaves  a 
working  class  radicalism  un- 
saluted, is  decidedly  cool. 
That's  in  line  with  the  picture 
of  Hunt  that  comes  through  in 
the  writings  of  Samuel  Barn- 
ford,  the  Middleton  weaver, 
whose  Passages  In  The  Life  Of 
A Radical  is  one  of  tbe  indis- 
pensable texts  for  those  times. 
Bamford  didn't  dispute 
Hunt’s  devotion  to  radical 
causes  — above  all,  his  con- 
viction that  you  couidn^ 
change  a rotten  society  or 
rescue  a class  in  distress 
without  constitutional  change 
— but  he  grew  in  time  to 
suspect  that  it  played  a poor 
second  to  Hunt's  devotion  to 
himself.  He  describes,  for 
instance.  Hunt's  triumphant 
progress  to  Manchester  on  his 
release  from  Lancaster 
prison,  continually  doffing 
his  hat  and  bowing,  then 
turning  to  curse  his  hench- 
man Moorhouse  whenever 
foe  cheers  died  away:  “Why 
don't  you  shout  man?  Why 
don't  you  shout?  Give  them 
the  “hip’!  — you,  don’t  you  see 
they're  fogginglsicj?" 

He  was  also  seen,  and  not 
only  by  Bamford,  as  deeply 
untrustworthy:  not  least  in 
Devizes,  where  having  mar- 
ried foe  daughter  of  the  inn- 
keeper at  the  Bear — partly,  it 
was  suspected,  to  spite  his 
father  — he  deserted  her  and 
her  three  young  children  for  a 
married  woman  called  Vince. 
Bamford  records  with  disgust 
an  incident  in  the  trial  of  the 
Peterloo  io  (one  had  by  npw 
been  cleared)  at  York  in 
March  1820,  when  Hunt  de- 
clared himself  affronted  at 


prosecution  attempts  to  asso- 
ciate him  with  the  Ultra-Radi- 
cal Richard  Cnriile,  a man 
known  for  irreligion.  "Good 
God!"  foe  Orator  cried/Tt  is 
not  enough  to  charge  us  with 
crimes  against  our  fellow 
men.  hut  that  also  we  must  he 
designated  as  infidels  against 
our  religion,  and  our  God?" 
Tears,  says  Bamford,  coursed 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 
You'd  never  have  thought 
that  Hunt  and  Carlile  had 
travelled  to  the  meeting  on  St 
Peter's  Fields  together. 

Bamford  begins  (or  so  he 
attests)  with  a deep  admira- 
tion for  Hunt:  by  the  end  of 
his  book  he  makes  the  Orator 
sound  like  a shyster.  Impris- 
oned in  Qrhester  Gaol  for  his 
part  in  Peterloo,  Hunt  com- 
posed three  volumes  or  seif- 
serving  memoirs,  which  a 
note  of  him  in  foe  DNB  sug- 
gests may  have  done  him 
more  harm  than  the  testimo- 
nies of  his  enemies.  He  even 
announced  the  formation  of 
an  order  of  knighthood,  to  be 
supervised  by  himself:  foe 
Oifier  of  St  Henry’  of  Uchester. 

One  pauses,  therefore,  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  Hunt 
deserves  Devizes's  tribute. 
But  of  course  he  does:  simply 
because  the  power  of  his  ora- 
tory — dependent  though  it 
was  on  catchpenny  devices 
like  maudlin  tributes  to  his 
own  untaintable  integrity  — 
brought  hope  to  the  working 
poor  at  a time  of  despair,  and 
galvanised  their  support  for  a 
noble  cause.  To  say  that  is 
not  to  accept  the  whole  of  tile 
spirited  case  made  for  him  in 
John  Belchem's  1985  biogra- 
phy: to  buy  that,  you  have  to 
write  off  not  just  Samuel 
Bamford  — a renegade,  con- 
veniently glossing  over  his 
own  apostasy  — and  Francis 
Place  — a tendentious  tempo- 
riser  — but  William  Cobbett 
and  Samuel  Romilly  and  a 
great  many  others  who  dif- 
fered from  Hunt 

YET  great  popular  move- 
ments need  popular  he- 
roes to  focus  and  in- 
spire them,  and  even  Place 
conceded  that  the  working 
class  movement  for  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional 
change  needed  Hunt.  After 
Hunt's  death,  in  1835,  a me- 
morial was  erected  in  the  An- 
coats  district  of  Manchester. 
Fifty  years  later,  it  had  fallen 
into  such  disrepair  that  it  was 
pulled  down,  hi  its  place,  he 
was  given  a plaque  in  the 
Manchester  Reform  Club,  un- 
veiled by  the  Guardian  editor 
and  former  Liberal  MP,  CP 
Scott.  That  was  the  ultimate 
irony:  a radical  agitator  who 
despaired  of  foe  weak  irreso- 
lution of  liberals,  who  at- 
tacked foe  Reform  Bills  of 
1831-32  as  "mixty-maxty 
hodge-podge"  where  nothing 
but  universal  suffrage  would 
do,  commemorated  in  one  of 
liberalism's  most  respectable 
and  well-heeled  redoubts.  De- 
vizes Museum  isn't  exactly  a 
temple  of  Bennery  either,  but 
they’ve  got  tbe  £200.  The  jug 
is  safe  and  they  will  now  be 
celebrating  — except,  per- 
haps, at  the  Bear. 


COULD 
YOU  BE  A 
MORE 
INSPIRING 
LEADER? 


Good  Is  seers  must  weigh  up  aiilhe  facts 
■ quick!'/.  ?vi?.:-:e  iriportsrt  decisions,  then 
comnuir.icsic  then-  cieeriy  and  precisely; 

They  ha  vs  io  ieaC  cy.  example,  never 
asking  people  to  do  things  they  wooidn't . 
ds  themselves.  They  must  command  bozn 
the  trust  sod  the  respect  of  their,  tejcps. 

if  you  think  that,  yen  have  these  o tig  lilies, 
then  don't  write  to  the  editor,  writs  to  us. 


" 'To  as  an  Gfeeryou 16-2*.  Waafl? 
■ with  A-tevets  of  a degfso.  For  more  deals  pott  tftis 
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Norman  MacCaig 


Belief  in  an  ordinary  happiness 


IT  WAS  a boyhood  holt 
day  on  Scalpay  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides  that 
helped  give  Norman 
MacCaig,  who  has  died 
aged  85,  the  love  of  the  West- 
ern Highlands  which  proved 
so  fruitful  in  his  poetry.  His 
mother,  a Gaelic  speaker, 
came  from  Scalpay,  his  father 
from  Dumfriesshire. 

Educated  at  Edinburgh's 
Royal  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  a degree  in 
classics,  MacCaig  worked  as  a 
primary  schoolteacher  for 
more  than  30  years,  his  pro- 
motion blocked  by  those  who 
regarded  his  conscientious 
objection  during  the  second 
world  war,  and  consequent 
incarceration  In  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  as  unseemly. 

A spell  as  fellow  in  creative 
writing  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1967-69  was  followed  by 
a readerShip  in  poetry  at  the 
University  of  Stirling  from 

1972  to  1977.  Among  many 
awards  which  came  with  in- 
creasing recognition  were  the 
OBE  in  1979  and  the  Queen's 
Gold  Medal  for  Poetry  in  1986. 
His  Collected  Poems  came  out 
in  1985  (revised  edition.  1990). 

MacCaig’s  earliest  poetry, 
later  totally  disowned  by  him, 
appeared  under  the  wild  aus- 
pices of  the  New  Apocalypse 
in  the  forties,  and  his  long 
search  for  greater  lucidity 
meant  that  his  mature  work 
began  to  be  published  only  in 
1955  with  Riding  Lights.  It 
continued  through  a regular 
succession  of  many  volumes, 
almost  exclusively  of  short 
poems,  which  were  highly 
praised  for  their  wit  and  hu- 
mour, their  extraordinary 
command  of  metaphor  and 
simile,  their  sympathetic  and 
accurate  observation  of  all 
nature's  creatures,  and  the 
mixture  of  scorn  and  compas- 
sion that  Informs  such  a fine 
poem  as  Assisi. 

The  tag  “metaphysical", 
which  he  himself  rather  dis- 
liked, was  often  applied  to 
him,  and  an  admiration  for 
Donne,  Yeats,  and  Wallace 
Stevens  can  be  traced.  He 
used  English,  not  Scots,  and 
his  great  friend  Hugh  Mac- 
Diarmid,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
man,  did  not  influence  him  as 
a writer. 

The  main  developments  in 
his  poetry  were  a move  from 
metre-  and  rhyme-free  verse 
in  the  sixties,  and  a certain 
paring  down  of  imagery  in  his 
later  work,  where  as  he  said 
he  was  “growing,  as  I get 
older,  to  hate  metaphors"  — 


A poem  by  Norman  MacCaig 


London  to  Edinburgh 


I'm  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  th.e  train  crosses  the  Border 
and  home  creeps  closer 
at  seventy  miles  an  hour: 

i dismiss  the  last  four  days 
and  their  friendly  strangers 
into  the  past  . 

that  grows  bigger  every  minute. 

The  train  sounds  urgent  as  I am, 
it  says  home  and  home  and  home. 
.1  light  a cigarette 
and  sit  smiling  in  the  corner. 

Scotland,  I rush  towards  you 
into  my  futu  re  that, 
every  minute, 

grows  smaller  and  smaller. 


For  Norman  MacCaig  by  Ted  Hughes 


From  the  later  fifties,  when  I first  met  his  poems  in  magazines, 
Norman  MacCaig's  poetry  has  always  been  Important  for  me. 
Looking  around  at  the  poetry  written  in  these  islands  since  then, 
it  seems  clear  that  he  has  been  i mportant  for  qufte  a few  others, 
in  my  own  case,  ! was  not  only  attracted  to  what  he  wrote,  for  its 
own  sake  — of  ail  the  UK  poets  then  alive,  his  was  the  only  work 
in  which  I found  stylistic  dues  for  my  own  way  forward.  On  top  of 
that  I saw  clues  there  for  what  I actually  had  to  say.  In  general.  It 
seems  to  me  his  Influence  on  younger  poets  has  been  pervasive 
and  positive.  And  It  continues.  Whenever  L meet  his  poems,  I'm 
always  struck  by  their  undated  freshness,  everything  about  them 
as  alive,  as  new  and  essential,  as  ever.  When  you  re-read  them 
after  a long  time,  poems  you  had  thought  were  the  last  word  In 
beauty,  skill  and  efficiency  have  that  startling  knack  of  seeming 
even  better  than  you  remember  them.  Perhaps  that  means  their 
career  is  only  lust  beginning. . 


Norman  MacCaig ...  a marked  resistance  to  ideals  and  visions 


From:  Norman  MacCaig:  A Celebration,  edited  by  Joy 
Hendry  and  presented  to  the  poet  on  his  85th  birthday  last  year 


approaching  at  times  the  min- 
imalism of  East  European  po- 
ets like  Herbert  and  Holub, 
both  of  whom  he  admired. 

A more  personal  and  vul- 
nerable note,  accompanying 
such  subjects  as  the  death  of 
friends,  began  to  qualify  the 
celebratory  delight  and  play- 
fulness which  had  character- 
ised much  of  his  work. 

Although  he  wrote  a long 
poem  for  television,  A Man  in 
Assynt,  which  expressed 


strong  views  of  Highland  de- 
population and  wealthy  ab- 
sentee lairds,  he  distrusted,  in 
general,  the  rhetoric  and  ab- 
stractions of  politics.  He 
voted  for  the  Scottish 
National  party  “without  en- 
thusiasm" and  thought  of 
himself  as  a realist,  or  more 
strictly  perhaps  a man  of 
reason,  hating  cruelty  and  op- 
pression but  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  any  large  claims 
or  theories  or  movements  for 


the  bettering  of  the  human 
condition. 

Sometimes  blamed  for  an 
absence  of  commitment,  for 
dallying  with  collies  and  plo- 
vers while  regimes  heaved  in 
turmoil,  he  defended  himself 
by  saying  that  in  dark  times 
there  was  all  the  more  value 
in  not  writing  of  horrors  but 
rather  of  defights  and  plea- 
sures as  steady  perception  of 
the  possibility  OF  ordinary 
happiness. 


If  his  marked  resistance  to 
ideals  and  visions  was  a limi- 
tation for  his  writing,  it  was 
part  and  parcel  of  his  clear- 
sighted and  essentially  mod- 
est claim  for  what  poetry 
could  do  — help  us  to  “resist 
stock  responses"  and  to  “have 
shrewd  nose  for  the  fake,  the 
inflated,  the  imprecise  and 
the  dishonest”. 

MacCaig  had  a considerable 
influence  on  younger  poets  in 
Scotland,  both  from  the  qual- 


ity of  his  work  and  from  the 
popularity  of  his  public  read- 
ings; anyone  who  heard  him 
read  would  find  it  hard  not  to 
hear  that  voice  in  his  printed 
poems.  Hie  had  a great  love  of 
music,  which  he  regarded  as 
“the  finest  of  the  arts",  and 
was  a hospitable  and  compan- 
ionable man  who  neverthe- 
less retained  a certain  pri- 
vacy and  reticence.  He  could 
be  formidable,  as  interview- 
ers who  had  not  done  their 


homework  found  to  their  cost, 
but  a twinkle  in  eyes  or  voice 
was  never  very  ter  away. 

His  wife,  Isabel,  whom  he 
married  In  1940  and  who 
worked  as  a lexicographer, 
died  in  1990;  there  are  a son 
and  daughter. 


Edwin  Morgan 


Norman  MacCaig,  poet,  bom  No- 
vember 14,  1910;  died  January 
23. 1996 


Charles  Madge 


A pioneer  of  mass  observation 


CHARLES  Madge  — 
Professor  Madge  as 
he  would  not  like  to 
have  been  called  — 
was  a charming  man  with  a 
reticent  air  in  public  who  yet 
had  three  notable  public  roles 
in  his  83-year  life.  I was 
struck  by  his  reticence  when  I 
was  briefly  his  boss:  he  and 
his  second  wife,  the  novelist 
Inez  Peam,  worked  for  me  at 
PEP  (Political  and  Economic 
Planning)  for  two  years  from 
1941  on  a study  of  trade 
unions.  It  was  much  the  same 
when  the  tables  were  turned 
and  1 was  unemployed  for  a 
year  in  1951-52.  I applied  to 
him  for  the  post  of  assistant 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  Birmingham 
University  of  which  he  was 
then  the  head.  He  told  me  that 
I had  been  rejected,  with  such 
charm  and  such  reticence, 
that  I was  for  a time  unsure 
whether  I had  got  the  job  or 
not 

His  first  public  role  was 
played  through  in  the  years 
before  the  war.  He  went  from 
Winchester  to  Cambridge  as  a 
scientist  and  emerged  as  a 
poet  married  to  another  poet 
the  captivating  Kathleen 


Raine.  He  was  in  his  verse 
allied  with  the  other  political 
poets  of  the  thirties  — Auden 
and  Spender  and  Day-Lewis 
— and  he  went  for  walks  on 
the  South  Downs  with  Cam- 
bridge economists  who  told 
him  that  when  the  revolution 
came  it  might  be  necessary  to 
shoot  his  parents. 

Madge's  poetry  caught  the 
eye  of  T S Eliot  In  his  unpub- 
lished but  publishable  autobi- 
ography which  his  daughter 
Vicky  Randall  (a  notable  soci- 
ologist like  her  tether)  has 
sent  me,  he  writes  of  meetings 
with  Eliot 

"Kathleen  and  I had  driven 
with  Eliot  on  Saturday  night 
We  had  a very  good  time,  and 
Eliot  was  very  careful  about 
both  cur  works.  K’s  book  is 
typed  and  all  ready  to  be  sent 
off.  Fabers  have  also  sent  me 


£6  for  poems  appearing  in 
their  anthology.  The  Faber 


Book  of  Modem  Verse." 

After  that  Faber  published 
two  volumes  of  his  poetry,  The 
Disappearing  Castle  (1937)  and 
Father  Found  U94D- 

His  second  public  role  was 
en  route  from  poetry  to  sociol- 
ogy. He  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  what  he  did  then,  co-found- 


ing Mass-Observation.  Madge 
first  floated  the  idea  of  a 
“mass  science"  in  1937  and 
Tom  Harrison  joined  him 
after  his  return  from  anthro- 
pological studies.  They  inter- 
viewed thousands  of  lay- 
people.  at  first  in  Bolton  and 
then  elsewhere,  to  record 
their  observations  and  their 
impressions  of  life  around 
them.  The  results  were  strik- 
ing partly  because  Madge  and 
Harrison  were  both  such  good 
writers  and  made  books  like 
Britain  By  Mass-Observation 
0938)  and  War  Begins  At 
Home  (1940)  liighly  readable. 


THE  third  role  was  in  the 
Chair  which  he  sat  in  for 
20  years  from  1950.  For  a 
long  time  he  lived,  with  Inez, 
in  Varna  Road  in  the  middle 
of  Birmingham.  Friends  v.'hci 
visited  him  could  hear  mc-re 
about  the  people  of  Varna 
Road  than  of  the  University. 
He  went  on  many  missions,  to 
southeast  Asia  and  Africa 
where  he  was  Mm  (in  Johan- 
nesburg) to  a colonial  family. 

During  this  period  lie  be- 
came chairman  and  one  of  the 
founding  trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Community  Studies  in 


Bethnal  Green.  He  was  not  a 
good  chairman.  Diffidence 
again.  But  he  was  marvell- 
ously encouraging  to  me  and 
the  other  people  who  worked 
for  the  Institute. 

In  his  retirement  Madge 
continued  to  write.  There  was 
a study  of  an  art  college  (Art 
Students  Observed,  1973)  and 
of  poor  people  in  two  capital 
cities  (Inner  City  Poverty  in 
Paris  and  London.  1981).  And 
be  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
before  he  died  co-editing  and 
organising  the  marvellous  col- 
lection of  texts  or  images  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  by 
Humphrey  Jennings,  painter, 
poet  and  documentary  film- 
maker. The  whole  book  is  well 
titled  Pandemonium  1660-1886 
1 1985)  It  goes  well  beyond  its 
sub-title  The  Coming  of  the 
Machine  as  seen  by  contempo- 
rary observers. 

Madge  was  a pioneer  and 
leader  in  an  age  of  sociology 
when  the  study  was  full  of 
promise  and  excitement, 
partly  because  it  attracted 
unusual  people  like  himself 
and  Richard  Titmuss  at  LSE. 
Both  started  their  working 
lives  in  quite  different  sorts 
of  jobs.  He  was  a poet  first 


and  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  a poet  second  as  well. 
But  he  used  his  poetic  sensi- 
bility and  very  searching 
powers  of  observation  to  en- 
liven social  study.  This  was 
most  notable  in  Mass-Obser- 
vation and  in  the  work  he  did 
in  his  research  on  savings  for 
Maynard  Keynes.  The  work 
of  Mass-Observation  using 
lay  observers  was  rather  for- 
gotten for  30  years  but  has 
been  strikingly  revived 
through  the  growing  interest 
shown  in  the  Mass-Observa- 
tion Archive  at  Sussex 
University. 

Madge  never  lost  the  look 
of  a poet  on  his  own  private 
and  original  search  and 
brought  something  of  this 
into  his  meticulous  writing 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Soci- 
ology would  be  strengthened 
if  it  attracted  poets  once 
again,  especially  if  they  were 
as  innovative  outside  and  in- 
side poetry  as  Charles  was. 


Michael  Young 


Charles  Henry  Madge,  poet 
writer  and  sociologist,  born  Oc- 
tober 10.  1912:  died  January  17. 
1996 


Charles  Madge . . . pioneer  and  leader 


Letter 


Segal's  tribute  » 


SffioS  hjr&»  . at  Bu- 

ford University 


sixties  where  h* 


lar  and  riveting  le^rej-  SJ 
leftwing  student  body  at  the 
time  was  involved  in  a 
lengthy  campaign  »st  rac- 
ist? who  were  stealing  for 
local  council  elections  and 

Harold  and  Anne-Marres 

home  was  a haven  — thedoor 
was  always  <yen,  etfaT®e 
was  welcomed  and  Haroia 
would  listen  patiently  to  our 
tactics,  offering  advice  and 
support  There  was  always 
food  — especially  Harold  s ex- 
cellent home-made  hummous 
and  all  he  asked  was  for  us  to 
Pham  their  aptly  named  dog 
Anumdla  round  the  garden  to 
get  her  in  at  night!  His 
warmth,  friendship  and  polit- 
ical  inspiration  will  not  be 
forgotten.' 


Another  Day 


January  24. 1941:  The  PM  took 
Mr  Hppkins  [Harry  L.,  Roose- 
velt's confidant  and  Secretary 
for  Commerce]  to  see  the  bat- 
teries at  Dover  ...  At  dinner 
Hopkins  said  how  impressed 
he  had  been  to  see  when  din- 
ing wife  Bevin,  Momsonand 
Sir  Andrew  Duncan,  on  what 
friendly  and  familiar  terms  a 
great  industrialist  could  be 
with  Labour  leaders.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  happen  in 
America.  Hopkins  told  the  PM 
that  during  the  afternoon  in 
Dover  he  had  heard  one  work- 
man say  to  another,  as  Win- 
ston passed,  “There  goes  the 
bloody  British  Empire.”  Win- 
ston's face  wreathed  itself  in 
smiles  and,  turning  to  me,  he 
lisped.  “Very  nice.”  I don't 
think  anything  has  given  him 
such  pleasure  for  a long  time. 
John  Colville,  The  Fringes  of 
power.  Downing  Street  Dia- 
ries. vol  1.  Sceptre,  1986. 


Birthdays 


Nora  Bel  off.  journalist  and 
writer.  77;  Ernest  Borgnine. 
film  actor,  79;  Neil  Diamond, 
singer,  songwriter,  55; 
Bamber  Gascoigne,  author, 
broadcaster,  quizmaster,  61; 
Jules  Holland,  broadcaster. 
38:  Nastassja  Kinski,  ac- 
tress, 35;  Desmond  Morris, 
zoologist,  63;  Dr  Ian  Oliver, 
chief  constable,  Grampian.  56; 
Eduard  Shevardnadze,  pres- 
ident of  Georgia,  68;  The 
Most  Rev  John  Aloysios 
Ward,  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cardiff,  68;  Freder- 
ick ‘Tiny'  Winters,  bass 
player,  raconteur,  87- 


Death  Notices 


BOARD.  John  Norman  FCA  on  20th  Janu- 
ary after  cruel  HJrwss.  Dear  husband  o) 
Wendy  and  tamer  at  Rebecca  and  Belinda. 


Private  family  committal  but  any  donation 
In  John's  memory  to  Dartmouth  Hospital 


League  Of  Friends,  e/o  Ken  Ferric.  Perrinp 
Funeral  Services.  84  SoutMonf  Road,  Dart- 
mouth, South  Devon. 


BURT.  Norman  Charles,  on  January  I8ffi 


1996  aged  85  years.  Old  Paiilne  [1924- 
1929].  Beloved  friend,  sadly  missed  Ser- 
ytea  .is_  .to  be  held  at  El  Pud's.  Raleigh 


RMd.  Rtehmond  on  Thursday  25th  January 
al  11.15.  tel  towed  by  cnvneUofiat  Morttake 


at  12JW  noon.  Rowers  or  It 
ttoos  to  the  Renal  R 


dona- 

Fund  at  Char- 
& Sons, 
-it.  But 
4871 


HOJWtOBtN.  On  January  3»i 

'M*  “X*?3  <>f  BramhflU  Cheshire 


. uiwihw"  vamwurti 

»nd  formerly  of  Llandudno.  Donations  H 
desired  to  Methodist  Homes  For  The  Aged. 


MAP  teBenLI^'^aiud  tel- Tin 


485  3135  or  016251 
•CNCSFORD.  On  20th  January  1898,  sud- 

ftarasar  sap  sn,o 

ary  at  2.30pm.  Family  dowers  only  but 
donatons  II  dorired  lor  Or  Bernardos  may 
I“mon  Funeral  Service. 
Windsor  Piece.  Whitehall.  Taunton. 

{NWHARO.  Dr.  John,  hale  oT  Merton  Cot- 


Mix*  Iplfto  husband  ©}  Bwr^ 
nadetta  and  dear  father  of  Sarah.  Ruth  and 


BSSLRgftgKBM  Na  I 

l°*79  atttor  ferya. 
low.  staters  in  lew.  nephews.  . 


mother  Can- 
brothers  Jn 


denis,  coBeeauas  and  l __ _ 

ytee.  a Sb  Patricks  Cathedral.  Dublin,  on 


ephowa.  nieces,  Wo- 
friends  Funeral  ser- 


burta^ ^afterwards  In  Mount  Venus 


Wfli IAIIS.  Dr.  efoyca  B ■ratty.  UBE 
nto  alawBon,  an  January  22nd  ■UBOanfy  bui 

Sff™1  7om*r  "•  Christopher. 
“Jd  Hilary  Former  tang-standing 

!*SSL,iSSS^i?fc-P,lvalB  0,0 nation! 

Memo™  service  to  be  announced. 


Memorial  Services 


Frank.  A celebration  of  the 
F2*  CvSttTtS  TV 
maMmtflrector.  wtfl  be  held  al  St  James. 
PjttSKktrir.  at  Hem  on  Tuesday,  20  Febn> 


“US**™*-  B*£*5  - ism.  m io*. 

a ’ovnly  bus- 

tote  and  tether  who  would  have  been  50 


"?? erfwS5"  telephone 


Jackdaw 


Soccer  cred 


FOR  YEARS — since  boy- 
hood, really— I’ve  seen  my- 
self as  an  above-average  soc- 
cer bore.  At  my  peak,  I would 
happily  hold  forth  for  hours 
about  the  rugged  terrace-time 
I’d  served,  at  Feethams,  White 
Hart  Lane,  the  Manor 
Ground.  And  when  it  came  to 
the  archival  stuff,  if  you  could 
spare  the  time,  well,  so  could 
I.  “Name  three  of  the  Spurs’ 
double  side’s  reserves"  I’d  say. 
or  “Pick  an  XI  in  which  every 
position  is  taken  by  a Gary.  Ill 
start  Gary  Bailey  in  goal.  Gary 
Stevens  right  back. . 

Yes.  truly  boring.  But  in 
those  days  soccermarda  was 
dark  and  lonely  work.  Outside 


my  small  circle  of  co-bores, 
most  people  I knew  just  didn't 
want  to  know.  From  time  to 
time,  I'd  cut  a pirole-ish  dash  in 
pubs  or  quell  some  terrace 
skinhead  with  a deft  statistic 
but  there  were  few  other  social 
benefits,  so  far  as  I could  telL 
Soccer  scholarship  cut  no  Ice 
in  the  examination  halls  ofLife 
and  it  helped  not  at  all  with 
girls.  “I  thoughtyou  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a port,"  they  would 
say.  “But  soccer,"  Fd  protest 
“is  poetry  — well,  at  its  best,  it 
can  be,  or  it  nearly  is ...  Take 
Jimmy  Greaves.  The  Man 
United  game.”  And  that  usu- 
ally, was  that 
Those  were  the  days.  Now 
everything  has  changed.  Over 
the  past  five  years  or  so.  soc- 
cer has  moved  to  the  very  cen- 
tre-circle of  our  culture. 

Books,  magazines,  TV  shows 
have  been  sprouting  on  all 
sides.  Nowadays  everybody 
wants  to  be  a soccer  bore. 

And,  what’s  worse,  everybody 
seems  to  have  found  it  pretty 
easy  to  become  one.  Trivia  I 
once  treasured  as  peculiarly, 
eccentrically  mine  are  now 
revealed  to  be  the  dreary  stuff 
of  common  knowledge.  Faced 
with  my  archival  fire-power. 


these  new  young  soccer  bores 
don't  even  blink.  “WhodwsnY 
know  of  Bovington.  Boyce. 
Brabrook.  Bond  <?t  al."  they 
say.  “And  as  for  all  those 
Garys,  why  not  make  up  m o 
teams  of  them,  plus  subs" 

Let's  see  now.  Ableit,  Bennett. 
Brookes... 

These  past  few  years,  these 
years  of  rampant  soccer  cred, 
have  been  a slow  torment  for 
the  antique  soccer  bore.  In  the 
old  days  we  were  friendless 
and  perhaps  despised  but  we 
enjoyed  a steady  faith  in  cmr 
own  expertise,  our  strength  in 
depth:  we  knew  the  lot  The 
depressing  thing  about  these 
new-wave  chaps  is  that  they 
know  it  too,  and  then  some . . . 
Where  did  they  get  this  stuff? 
From  Sky  TV,  from  Fever 
Pitch,  from  Skinner  and  Bad- 
diel?  Or  did  they  get  it  from 
their  fathers,  old  soccer  bores 
with  nobody  to  talk  to  except 
their  captive  kids? . . . An- 
other dismaying  feature  of  the 
new  “soccer-literacy"  is  that 
its  exponents  tend  to  be  Lit- 
literate  as  well.  They  can  zap 
you  with  fantasy-league  teams 
of  big-natne  authors1  Borges 
and  Marquez  up  from.  Kun- 
dera  in  midfield.  Sam  Beckett 


i “in  the  hole".  They  like  to  as- 
sure you  that  Gunter  Netzer's 
hairdo  belong?  in  the  same 
world  as  Gunter  Gross's  prose, 
i They  know  all  about  Nabokov 
| and  Cnmus.  and  not  just  be- 
cause the  pair  or  them  kepi 
gall. 

Ian  Hamilton  bemoans  the  rise 
of  soccer  boredom  in  the 
London  Review  of  Books. 


In  the  club 


AS  A TEENAGER  in  England 
in  the  1930s.  I belonged  to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Froth- 
blowers.  whose  sole  purpose 
was  to  visit  pubs  to  blow  the. 
froth  offa  pint  of  bitter.  Mem- 
bers were  obliged  to  wear  the 
club's  official  blue  and  silver 
cufflinks  in  order  to  recog- 
nise and  fraternise  with  fel- 
low frothblowers. 

At  about  the  same  time, 
people  of  all  ages  rushed  to 
join  the  Mustard  Club.  Its 
purpose  was  for  members  to 
place  a blob  of  Colman’smus- 
tard  on  the  north-east  corner 
of  their  plates,  at  every  meal- 
time, in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  instantly  recognised  by 
other  members  dining  in  the 
vicinity.  Thousands  of  other- 


wise conservative  English- 
men (and  women)  wore  the 
club's  emblem — a tiny  yel- 
low mustard  pot  — in  their 
lapel  buttonholes. 

I remember  two  wildly  eso- 
teric clubs  in  that  most  for- 
mal and  conventional  soci- 
ety, -Japan:  the  International 
Bald  Head  Club  and  its  twin 
organisation,  the  Interna- 
tional Moustache  Club  of 
Japan . These  dubs  would 
meet  every  few  years  for  fra- 
ternal joviality  to  poke  ftm  at 
moustaches  and  bald  heads. 
The  unchanging  theme  was  to 
joke  about  how  to  transfer 
hirsute  adornment  north- 
wards from  the  upper  lip. 
Arthur  Lipman  contributes  a 
letter  to  the  Economist.  An 
article  on  America ‘s  Millard 
FUlmore  Society,  dedicated  to 
the  recognition  of  mediocrity  in 
high  places,  and  named  after 
thenot-quite-forgotten  19th 
century  US  President,  sparked 
off  the  correspondence. 


Whose  Empire? 


IT  IS  NOT  surprising  that  the 
study  of  the  histarvofthe 
British  Empire  has  taken  on 
yet  a new  guise:  the  study  of 


the  individual  countries 
which  once  formed  part  of  it. 
But.  by  treating  that  episode 
as  merely  an  interruption  in 
their  own  national  story,  the 
centre,  its  institutions  and 
its  doctrines  lose  their  attrac- 
tion as  subjects  of  study;  all 
the  weight  is  on  the 
periphery. 

If  the  newly  emancipated 
former  colonial  territories 
were  seen  to  be  fulfilling  the 
expectations  of  their  peoples, 
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I m peri  urn . . . History  Today 


whether  in  material  terms  or 
in  respect  of  human  rights, 
then  the  imperial  past  would 
be  seen  as  at  best  a neutral 
delaying  factor  In  their  devel- 
opment and  at  worst  as 
wholly  negative.  Imperial 
history  becomes  anti-impe- 
rial history. 

But  things  are  not  like  that 
Over  much  of  what  was  the 
Empire,  in  most  of  Africa  and 
parts  of  Asia  and  some  of  the 
Caribbean  islands,  govern- 
ments maintaining  them- 
selves by  force,  biased  in 
favour  of  particular  segments 
of  the  population  and  pursu- 
ing economic  policies  best  de- 
scribed as  socialism  miti- 
gated by  corruption,  have 
failed  to  protect  their  citizens 
in  the  most  basic  ways,  such 
as  in  law  and  order,  access  to 
foodstuffs  and  primary 
healthcare.  Does  anyone 
maintain  that  Burma  or  the 
Sudan  are  better  off  now  than 
when  they  were  part  of  the 
British  Empire?  ■ ■ ■ 

The  most  useftd  key  con- 
cept for  the  would-be  histori- 
ans of  the  British  Empire,  as 
for  historians  of  other  ent- 
ires, is  toe  familiar  one  of 
lw  and  order.  What  united 


E 


imperialists  was  the  belief 
that  order  in  the  sense  of 
known  laws  actively  en- 
forcedwas good  in  itself  and 
achieving  this  was  far  more 
significant  for  them  than  the 
nope  of  personal  gain.  There 
were  many  easier  ways  of 


making  money  than  acting  as 


representative 
ofthe  Crown  at  any  level 
froraroyal  governor  to  local 
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battle 


Snap-happy . . . victorious 
Gerry  Robinson,  chief 
executive  of  Granada,  poses 
for  the  cameras 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GAflHYWEASS? 


Rocco  set  for  comeback 


Ian  King 


SIR  Rocco  Forte  is 
poised  to  return  to 
the  hotels  industry, 
and  may  even  seek 
to  regain  control  of 
the  Meridien  chain  which 
was  at  the  heart  of  his  family 
empire,  it  emerged  last  night 
Sir  Rocco,  who  finally  con- 
ceded defeat  to  Granada  yes- 
terday. Mid  he  and  the  Forte 
family  — whose  personal  for- 
tune is  worth  at  least 
£300  million  after  yesterdays 
£33  billion  takeover  of  their 
hotel  and  catering  business  — 
were  “evaluating”  the 
situation. 

But  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  retiring 


from  business  life  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  given  his  age 
of  51. 

Sir  Rocco  said:  “I  have  a 
number  of  options,  and  am 
not  about  to  sit  on  my  hands. 
I have  lots  of  experience,  lots 
of  energy,  and  while  I am  ob- 
viously saddened  by  what  has 
happened,  one  has  to  press 
on.  I will  be  back.” 

Insisting  that  he  was  not 
responsible  Cor  Forte's  defeat. 
Sir  Rocco  said  that  hotels 
“were  obviously  an  area  of  in- 
terest” for  any  fixture  busi- 
ness venture,  adding  that 
Meridien  was  "something  to 
look  at”. 

As  the  former  chief  execu- 
tive — and.  until  recently, 
chairman  — of  a leading 
FTSE-100  company,  there  will 


be  no  shortage  of  Invitations 
for  Sir  Rocco  to  take  up 
directorships. 

However,  it  is  thought  more 
likely  that  he  will  decide  to 
strike  out  on  his  own.  rebuild- 
ing the  empire  again  from 
scratch. 

Sir  Rocco  may  be  joined  in 
the  venture  by  his  sister,  Olga 
Polizzi,  who  was  managing  di- 
rector of  building  and  design 
of  Forte,  and  who  played  a 
key  role  in  the  defence  battle, 
touring  the  country  to  drum 
up  support  among  Forte’s 
700.000  private  shareholders. 

Granada  has  already  said  it 
intends  to  sell  the  Meridien 
chain,  bought  by  Forte  only 
18  months  ago,  along  with 
other  topef-the-range  hotels 
such  as  file  Grosvenor  House 


and  the  Waldorf  from  the 
Forte  Exclusive  chain.  The 
City  puts  a price  tag  of 
around  £1.6  billion  on  these 
assets,  which  for  a man  with 
Sir  Rocco’s  connections, 
should  be  attainable. 

Although  Sir  Rocco  had 
come  under  criticism  for  sev- 
eral years  for  the  way  he  ran 
the  company,  he  has  won 
high  praise  since  Granada 
launched  its  surprise  hid  two 
months  ago.  and  his  track  re- 
cord, despite  yesterday’s  de- 
feat, will  still  impress  many 
in  the  Square  Mfle. 

Granada's  chief  executive, 
Gerry  Robinson,  would  not  be 
drawn  yesterday  on  the  possi- 
bility of  arranging  a deal  with 
Sir  Rocco  and  his  backers  for 
the  Meridien  hotels. 


He  said  face-to-face  talks 
with  Sir  Rocco  and  his  advi- 
sers were  about  to  begin  but 
that  "it  would  be  unfair"  to 
speculate  on  the  outcome  of 
those  talks  before  they  had 
taken  place. 

He  added:  “Every  man  and 
his  dog  has  been  in  touch 
with  us  about  Meridien." 

Sir  Rocco  could  face  stiff 
competition  in  bidding  for 
Meridien  from  Accor,  the 
French  hotels  group  he  outbid 
to  win  the  chain  in  1994,  and 
whose  executive  vice-presi- 
dent. Benjamin  Cohen,  was 
quoted  yesterday  in  a French 
newspaper  as  expressing 
interest 

Granada's  chief  operating 
officer  Charles  Allen  con- 
firmed last  night  that  the 


group  is  keen  to  find  a single 
buyer  for  both  the  Meridien 
and  Exclusive  hotels,  for  tax 
reasons.  He  said  that  if  Gra- 
nada was  looking  to  sell  the 
businesses  individually,  it 
would  be  looking  for  a price 
at  feast  40  per  cent  better  than 
if  the  chain  was  being  sold  in 
one  block. 

Meanwhile,  it  emerged  last 
night  that  Sir  Rocco  spent  an 
additional  £2  million  on  Forte 
shares  on  Monday,  following 
his  £14.9  million  foray  into 
the  market  last  Friday. 

Paying  377p  a share,  last 
night's  closing  Granada  price 
values  its  cash -and  shares 
offer  at  384p  a time  — guaran 
teeing  Sir  Rocco  an  instant 
paper  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion Of  £36.750. 


After  the  feast, 
the  carve-up 


OUTLOOK/ Debts 
will  force  assets  to 
be  sold.  Ian  King 
looks  at  what  may  go 

Granada  win  not  take 
long  to  disembowel  the 
prey  it  snapped  up  yes- 
terday for  £3.9  billion. 

The  combine  has  amassed 
vast  debts  — more  than 
£3  billion  — in  buying  Forte, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be 

given  some  breathing  space 
by  the  financiers  who  bank- 
rolled the  bid,  chief  executive 
Gerry  Robinson  will  swiftly 
want  to  cut  borrowings. 

Ah  unspecified  number  of 
jobs  are  to  go  following  the 
takeover,  while  an  array  of 
hotels  and  other  assets  will 
come  under  the  hammer. 

Among  the  first  casualties 
will  be  some  335  staff  at  For- 
te's headquarters  cm  High 
Holbarn,'  which  will  be  shut 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  worldwide  sales  team 
set  up  by  Forte  to  run  its  in- 
ternational hotels  business 
will  definitely  go,  sold  as  part 
of  the  Meridien  hotels  chain, 
for  which' Granada  riaima  to 
have  received  “serious” 
offers. 

Forte’s  other  Exclusive 
hotels,  which  with  Meridien 
are  valued  at.  around 
£1.6  billion,  will  also  be  sold , 
although  the  industry  doubts 
Granada’s  professed  aim  to 

sen  them  all  to  ode  buyer. 

Ml  ISO  likely  to  go  quickly 
MW  is  Forte’s  68  per  cent 
i^^stake  in  the  Savoy, 
gathered  carefully  for  so  long 
by  Lord  Forte,  and  later  by 
his  son.  Granada  has  not  said 
how  it  proposes  to  dispose  of 
the  stake,  but  City  analysts 
believe  the.  Savoy  could  once’ 
again  become  , a bid  target, 
coming  under'  renewed  pres- 
sure to  reform  its  antiquated 
share'  structure.  Forte’s 
remaining  25  per  cent  stake 
in  the  Alpha  - Airports  cater- 
ing business  will  also  be  sold. 
^Gotag,  too,  will  be  Forte’s 
rhain  ofWelcome  Break  ser- 


vice stations,  which  Granada 
must  sell  to  meet  monopolies 
rules.  A possible  buyer  could 
be  Whitbread,  which  last 
month  agreed  to  buy  Wel- 
come Break,  Little  Chef  and 
Happy  Eater  from  Forte -for 
the  knock-down  price  of 
£1.05  billion  in  the  event  that 
the  Granada  bid  foiled. 

Last  night  Whitbread  said 
it  was  “naturally  disap- 
pointed." that  it  had  not  been 
able  to  buy  the  businesses, 
but  it  may  yet  secure  a deaf 
for  Welcome  Break  — Mr 
Robinson  said  last  night  that 
he  would  have  “no  qualms" 
about  a deal  with  Whitbread. 
The  City  is  assuming  Gra- 
nada will  be  able  to  sell  all  of 
the  above  assets  — the  Meri- 
dien and  Exclusive  hotels, 
Welcome  Break  and  the 
Alpha  and  Savoy  stakes — for 
around  £24  billion. 

THE  outcome,  according 
to  promotional  material 
put  out  during  the  bid, 
is  that  New  Granada  will  be  a 
“focused  leisure”  group,  con- 
centrating on  four  specific 
fields  — - television,  hotels, 
rental,  and  leisure  and  ser- 
vices. All  four  businesses  are 
highly  cash  generative,  which 
Granada  is  confident  will  also 
help  quickly  reduce  debts, 
and  are  recognised  leaders  in 
their  field. 

Forte’s  roadside  restau- 
rants. Little  Chef  and  Happy 
Eater,  will  find  themselves 
absorbed  into  Granada’s  ex- 
isting catering  businesses, 
where  Granada  expects 
plenty  of  savings  to  be  made 
Secondly,  detailed  changes 
— .such  as  new  menus  — will 
be  made  to  the  businesses, 
with  the  Happy  Eater  label 
likely  to  vanish  under  a re- 
branding programme.  It  is  in 
these  two  key  areas  that  Gra- 
nada expects  to  make  its 
promised  £100  million  extra 
profits  in  the  first  full  year. 

Granada  will  also  ring  the 
changes  at  the  hotels  ' it  de- 
cides to  keep,  including  For- 
te's Lodges,  White  Hart  and 
Posthouse  chains,  with  exten- 
sive refurbisbments  in  the 
effing.  Granada  is  pledged  to 
expand  the  chain. 
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Teams  behind  the  battle  lines 


Forte’s  Team 

Estimated  costs: 
at  least  £50  million 


Gerry  Robtoson 


SBC  Warburg  - co-ordnatmg  adviser.  Rouo  ****  ; 
led  by  John  Walker-Haworth  . {Z 

' UBS  - led  by  Oliver  Paul.  head,  coqjora^^woda- 1 
Cazenove  - supplementary  broket-  V 

Morgan  Stanley  - led  by  Spencfirfl^dber ' I 
JP  Morgan  - Roberto  cfe  fi^ci^z^lce^^lrTnan  • 

Lawyers 


• Accountanta.fta&to^^ 

• Management  nt*  j: 

Financial  Pft  *. 
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Granada’s  Team 

Estimated  costs:  £105  mUlon, 
including  £70m  underwriting  fees 

• Bankers 
Lazard  Brothers  & Co  - 
lad  by  vice-chairman  John  Nelson 

• Joint  brokers 

Hoars  Govett  - led  by  Nigel  Mats,  md. 
corporate  finance 

BZW  Securities  - led  by  Simon  de  Zoete. 
chairman  ol  equities 

• Lead  underwriters 
Chemical  Bank,  Lazaids 

• Lawyers  Lovell  White  Durrant 
I Accountants  Touche  Ross 

Management  Consultants 

Nona  - Gerry  Robinson  Is  quoted  as  saying  they 

are  "a  bloody  waste  of  time1 

• Financial  PR  Ctogate 


Hostile  bids  of  the  past 
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Year 

Bidder 

Target 

Peal  size 

Costs 

1995 

Glaxo 

Wellcome  SEEE32|I 

£9.ibn 

£140m 

1995 

Scottish  Vowar 

Manweb 

£1.1  bn 

£80m 

1995 

North  West  Water 

Nonweb  «— 

£1  -Sbn 

£60m 

1994 

Trafalgar  House 

Northern  Bectric 

Cl^bn 

£35m 

1994 

Enterprise  OB 

LasmoX 

£1.6bn 

£60m 

1989 

HoytskB 

bat* 

£13bn 

£165m 

1889 

Minorca  . 

Consolidated  Gold  Fields  X 

£3.3bn 

£50m 

1989 

Smith  Kline 

Beeeham 

£4. Sbn 

£75m 

1989 

Barter  & Dobson 

Dee  Corporation 

£1.9bn 

£14m 

1986 

Argyll 

DlstflleraX 

£2.4bn 

£35m 

1986 

Guinness 

Distillers 

£2.5bn 

£125/71 

No  sad  Cafe  for  the  losers 


While  Dan  Atkinson  enjoys  a wake, 
Sarah  Rylefinds  tea  but  no  sympathy 


A DEFIANT  Sir  Rocco 
/ \ Forte  last  night  virtu- 
/ lally  turned  a “defeat 
party”  into  a victory  cele- 
bration. “We  may  have  lost 
but  it  feels  as  though  we’ve 
won,”  he  told  enthusiasti- 
cally cheering  employees  at 
London’s  Cafe  RoyaJL 

The  Cafe  Royal  is  one  of 
London’s  grandest  function 
centres  and  has  undoubt- 
edly been  earmarked  for 
sell-off  by  Granada  in  its 
pursuit  of  a more  proletar- 
ian strategy  for  Forte.  So 
last  night’s  party  seemed 
to  be  bidding  a fond  fare- 
well to  an  era  In  British  ho- 
telkeeping. A three-piece 
hand  slept  its  way  through 
a succession  of  numbers, 
all  of  which  sounded  like 
1960s  film  themes. 

One  partygoer.  an  em- 
ployee based  at  the  reserva- 
tions centre  in  Aylesbury, 
took  a down-to-earth  view. 
Told  the  final  balance  of 


shares  was  66.7  per  cent  to 
Granada,  he  expressed  dis- 
appointment at  losing  his 
own  bet  on  the  office  sweep 
which  had  been  for  an  80 
per  cent  Granada  victory. 

Many  of  those  present 
may  shortly  be  seeking  al- 
ternative employment  but 
they  managed  to  put  on  a 
remarkably  cheerful  front. 
Asked  why  this  was,  one 
member  of  staff  pointed  out 
that  they  were,  above  all.  in 
the  hotel  business:  "We're 
paid  to  look  like  this.” 

Sir  Rocco  was  presented 
with  a cake  decorated  with 
icing  declaring  ‘*F=£4**,  a 
reference  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive's own  (overvalua- 
tion of  the  company’s 
shares. 

Meanwhile,  at  half  past 
three  the  soporific  calm  at 
the  Waldorf,  one  of  Forte’s 
trophy  hotels  now  under 
the  hammer,  continued 
undented. 


Owners  come  and  go  but 
taking  tea.  a ttme-honoured 
national  Institution  barely 
affected  by  war  or  terror- 
ism. let  alone  by  a success- 
ful £3.9  billion  takeover, 
just  carries  on  as  normal. 

Semi-retired  accountant 
John  Jones,  who  has  the  oc- 
casional business  lunch  at 
the  Waldorf  and  described 
the  bar  as  his  “local  water- 
ing-hole”, said:  '‘Ordinary 
people  probably  won’t 
notice  any  difference,  bnt 
costs  will  be  cut  which 
means  staff  losses  and 
lower  standards,  and  prices 
will  go  up.  If  1 owned 
shares  in  either  Granada  or 
Forte  I would  have  sold 
them  before  now.” 

Sally  Cullen,  a personal 
assistant  trying  out  the 
Waldorf’s  Palm  Court  with 
a view  to  arranging  an 
office  function,  said:  “I 
don’t  think  it  would  neces- 
sarily make  a difference  if 
Granada  runs  it  because 
they  will  hardly  be  likely  to 
change  things-  even  if  they 
do  run  motorway  service 
restaurants.” 


Temperature 
rises  as 
Mercury 
feels  the 
heat 


Paul  Murphy 


■JUND  manager  Mercury 
■ Asset  Management  was 
caught  in  the  crossfire  be- 
tween Granada  and  Forte  yes- 
terday as  the  predator’s  suc- 
cess was  confirmed. 

As  expected,  it  announced 
that  it  was  going  to  vote  in 
Granada’s  fovour  some  three 
hours  before  the  deadline  for 
acceptances  passed  at  lpm. 
Only  later  did  it  emerge  that 
not  all  of  the  votes  attached  to 
the  108  million  shares  under 
MAM’s  control  had  counted 
against  Forte. 

On  Monday,  Sir  Stanley 
Kalms,  chief  executive  of  elec- 
trical retailer  Dixons,  foxed  a 
letter  to  MAM.  which  man- 
ages Dixons'  group  pension 
fund,  pointing  out  that  the 
pension  trustees  were  op- 
posed to  the  Granada  offer. 
Faced  with  unprecedented  in- 
tervention from  a client, 
MAM  decided  not  to  count  the 
relatively  small  number  of 
Forte  shares  sitting  in  the 
Dixons  pension  fund. 

Managers  of  pension  ftmds 
tend  to  exercise  near-total  dis- 
cretion over  the  shares  under 
their  control  And  while  some 
managers  have  reported  iso- 
lated instances  of  trustees  ap- 
plying discreet  pressure  over 
voting  intentions  in  the  past 
the  straightforward  approach 
adopted  by  Dixons  came  as  a 
surprise. 

The  move  immediately  trig- 
gered speculation  that  lobby- 
ing pension  trustees  to  in 
turn  lobby  the  fund  managers 
may  become  a common  fea- 
ture of  future  bid  battles  — 
possibly  diluting  the  power  of 
particular  ftrnd  managers  in 
closely  fought  contests. 

The  fox  from  Sir  Stanley 
was  said  to  be  polite.  “There 
were  no  demands  or  threats 
and  the  final  decision  was  left 
to  MAM.”  one  source 
reported. 

Meanwhile,  Granada’s 
Gerry  Robinson  defended 
MAM’s  conduct  during  the 
bid.  “There  has  been  a lot  of 
nonsense  talked.  The  bid 
would  have  been  won  without 
MAM.  MAM  bas  acted 
throughout  in  an  extremely 
professional  way  and  at  no 
point  did  they  tell  us  how  they 
were  going  to  vote,"  he  said. 

But  those  close  to  the  Forte 
camp  suggested  Sir  Rocco  felt 
“betrayed"  by  MAM’s  move. 


Dispiriting  side  of 
takeover  success 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THERE  is  something 
slightly  dispiriting  at 
watching  a successful 
family  enterprise,  built  up 
over  the  decades  into  a world 
class  hotel  group,  wiped  out 
on  the  proxy  of  one  large  fond 
manager.  Mercury  Asset 
Management.  Without  the 
vote  of  Carol  Galley  and  the 
team  at  MAM,  Forte  would 
have  escaped  with  its 
independence. 

For  the  second  time  in 
recent  years  MAM  has  lined 
up  behind  Granada  and  its 
chief  executive.  Gerry  Robin- 
son, as  the  hidden  hand  in  a 
hostile  takeover  bid. 

The  rest  of  this  spectacle 
will  not  be  that  edifying 
either.  The  loss  of  Jobs,  the 
wholesale  sell-off  of  Forte  sub- 
sidaries  from  the  motorway 
service  stations  to  the  .up- 
market Meridien  hotels,  to 
the  sweating  of  assets  which 
will  no  doubt  mean  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course, 
that  Sir  Rocco  Forte  and  fam- 
ily did  too  little  too  late  in 
seeking  to  release  share- 
holder value.  Certainly,  it 
might  have  been  helpful  had 
Sir  Rocco  Forte  been  moving 
along  the  demerger  route  and 
had  acted  to  separate  the  jobs 
of  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive a little  earlier.  However, 
given  that  tha  financial  bene- 
fits to  shareholders  were  not 
far  apart  in  this  bid,  the  insti- 
tutions were  a trifle  harsh. 

Plainly,  however,  Sir  Rocco 
is  not  planning  to  disappear 
forever  to  a Caribbean 
retreat.  Armed  with  the 
receipts  of  the  family  share 
sales  (which  will  be  around 
£300  million)  he  plans  to  be 
back  In  the  hotel  business: 
one  cannot  rule  out  the  posst- 
bility  that  he  may  seek  to  em- 
brace the  Savoy  or  even  Meri- 
dien if  finances  can  be  found. 

In  many  ways  the  Granada- 
Forte  bid  has  been  an  anach- 
ronism at  a time  when  corpo- 
rate focus,  of  the  kind  being 
sought  at  Thorn  EML  seems  a 
much  better  way  of  managing 
assets  and  releasing  value.  It 
can  only  be  hoped  that  it  does 
not  set  a precedent  for  the 
return  of  the  empty  eighties 
bid  culture. 


will  be  that  modi  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  City,  as  well  as  the 
wnaTipr  investor,  to  under- 
stand RaD track’s  potential 
Among  the  many  imponder- 
ables that  will  influence  the 
value  of  Railtrack  at  privati- 
sation is  the  level  of  debt.  At 
present  Railtrack  carries 
some  £1.57  billion  in  its  bal- 
ance sheet:  if  it  can  persuade 
the  Treasury  to  wipe  the 
larger  part  of  this  out  then 
the  prospects  for  a privatised 
Railtrack  will  be  that  much 
better.  Maybe,  at  long  last, 
there  will  be  some  capacity 
for  greater  Investment  in,  for 
instance,  state-of-the-art  sig- 
nalling systems. 

The  other  Interesting  as- 
pect of  the  Railtrack  privati- 
sation, is  without  doubt  the 
property  portfolio.  The  six 
month  income  from  property 
was  £56  million  and,  in  addi- 
tion. the  company  took  in  a 
net  profit  of  £9  million  from 
disposals.  It  was  clear  from 
the  outset  when  the  mer- 
chant banks  first  ran  their 
eyes  over  Railtrack,  that  the 
property  portfolio  has  huge 
development  potential 
Every  station  has  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  an  office- 
retail  centre  and  many,  in 
city  centres,  are  surrounded 
by  surplus  sidings  and  car- 
parks. The  valuation  of  these 
sites  at  privatisation  will  nat- 
urally be  conservative:  as  no 
one  is  quite  sure  when  and 
how  development  will  take 
place.  Given,  however,  that 
Railtrack  will  he  sold  on  its 
income  stream  and  dividend, 
this  (like  foe  National  Grid  in 
power  privatisation)  could 
provide  foe  hidden  value. 


Railtrack  value 

DESPITE  considerable 
scepticism  the  schedule 
for  the  privatisation  of 
Railtrack  appears  to  be  an 
time  and  foe  Government  has 
reasonable  hope  of  selling  foe 
rail  network  operator  in  one 
tranche.  The  half-yearly  fig- 
ures just  released  have  a cred- 
ible air  .about  them,  with  be- 
fore tax  profits  of  £98  million. 

However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  for  now, 
they  are  basically  contrived  in 
that  the  majority  of  foe  operat- 
ing companies  are  still  in  foe 
public  sector.  Until  they  have 
been  fully  commercialised  it 


Bouncing  back 

IT  WOULD  be  easy  to  con- 
clude from  a cursory  glance 
at  yesterday's  CBI  survey 
and  the  mortgage,  data  from 
foe  Building  Societies  Associ- 
ation that  the  economy  is  set 
for  a crash  landing.  Easy,  but 
wrong. 

True,  industry's  order 
books  are  at  their  weakest  for 
three  years  and  foe  number  of 
mortgage  commitments  fell 
sharply  in  December,  under- 
lining foe  feet  that  1995  was 
the  poorest  year  for  the  bous- 
ing market  since  the  three- 
day  week  in  1974. 

But  there  are  other  factors 
to  take  into  consideration. 
Manufacturing  is  halfway 
through  a classic  stock  adjust- 
ment, with  the  run-down  of 
inventories  caused  by  foe 
moderation  in  demand  over 
foe  past  six  to  nine  months. 
This  may  go  on  for  another 
quarter,  but  not  much  longer. 

Why?  For  erne  thing,  the 
money  supply  figures  suggest 
that  the  corporate  sector  is 
borrowing  heavily,  and  while 
some  of  this  is  due  to  foe  in- 
crease in  merger  and  take- 
over activity,  that  in  itself  is  a 
sign  of  expansion  rather  than 
impending  contraction. 

More  overtly,  a large  chunk 
of  bank  and  building  society 
lending  is  for  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  corporate  sector 
is  awash  with  cash,  not 
heavily  indebted  as  in  foe  late 
1980s.  Monetary  policy  Is 
being  eased,  not  tightened. 

Add  to  that  a consumer  sec- 
tor bolstered  by  tax  cuts,  Tes- 
sas, building  society  mergers 
and  cheaper  borrowing,  and 
the  Ingredients  are  there  for  a 
bounce-back  later  this  year. 


Fokker  has  last  ditch  talks 
with  Dutch  government 


Mark  Milner  and 
Claire  Trevena 


FOKKER’S  chairman,  Ben 
van  Schaik.  yesterday 
held  talks  with  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment in  a last  ditch  at- 
tempt to  save  foe  company. 
On  Monday  the  aircraft  mak- 
er’s controlling  shareholder, 
Daimler-Benz,  refused  further 
financial  support. 

Dutch  government  officials 
would  not  comment  on  the 
outcome  of  the  talks,  but  the 
economics  ministry  acknowl- 
edged: “There  have  been  con- 
tacts". 

Bombardier,  the  Canadian 
parent  company  of  Belfast- 
based  Short  Brothers,  dis- 
missed speculation  that  it  in- 
tended to  buy  Fokker,  saying 
it  bad  no  plans  to  acquire  any 
part  of  the  Dutch  business. 

It  said  there  would  be  no 
problems  for  Short,  which 
makes  aircraft  wings  and 
other  parts  for  foe  Dutch  com- 
pany. if  Fokker  did  go  under. 
Short  works  for  a number  of 
other  airline  manufacturers 
— Including  Lockheed, 

Boeing  and  Bombardier  itself. 

Union  leaders  at  Short  are 
worried  that  up  to  1,500  jobs 
at  the  Northern  Ireland  com- 


pany could  be  threatened  if 
the  Dutch  firm  collapses . 

Alex  McRitchie.  director  of 
communications  at  Short, 
said  yesterday:  “If  the  worst 
happens  we  will  weather  that 
storm  quite  well  We  are 
healthy  and  we  are  growing." 

He  said  the  company  had 
worked  in  partnership  with 
Fokker  for  30  years  and, 
while  he  would  not  say  if  Fbk- 
ker  owed  Short  money,  he  did 
not  foresee  any  problems  in 
dealing  with  the  immediate 
future. 

Fokker  had  been  expected 
to  seek  court  protection  from 
its  creditors  immediately 
after  Daimler-Benz’s  an- 
nouncement, but  now  serais 
to  be  seeking  bridging  loans 
to  tide  it  over  until  a long- 
term solution  can  be  found. 

A bridging  loan  from  the 
Dutch  government  would  give 
it  time  to  find  buyers  for  the 
viable  parts  of  the  business  or 
to  find  a new  partner  to 
replace  Daimler,  which  Fok- 
ker would  prefer. 

The  company  is  estimated 
to  need  around  four  million 
guilders  (£1.6  million)  a day  to 
keep  it  afloat,  but  foe  Dutch 
government  is  thought  to  be 
reluctant  to  provide  bridging 
finance  on  its  own. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Chancellor 
stands  firm 
on  growth 
prediction 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


Kenneth  ciarke  last 
night  strongly  de- 
fended his  upbeat 
forecasts  for  UK  eco- 
nomic growth  this  year  de- 
spite a gloomy  survey  from 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  showing  thousands 
of  factory  job  losses  over  the 
coming  months. 

The  Chancellor  told  the 
British  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  pundits  pre- 
dicting a poor  year  for  the 
economy  were  wrong  and  that 
higher  investment  and  rising 
consumer  spending  would  en- 
sure that  his  Budget  forecast 
of  3 per  cent  growth  came 
good.  "I  am  optimistic  about 
prosperity’  and  jobs  in  1996  be- 
cause we  have  controlled  pub- 
lic spending,  kept  down  infla- 
tion and  left  room  for 
investment  and  consumer  de- 
mand," he  said. 

The  Treasury  believes  that 
the  acceleration  in  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  to  a five- 
year  high  may  be  a sign  that 
the  recent  slackening  in 
growth  is  merely  a pause. 
Broad  money  — notes  and 
coins  plus  bank  and  building 
society  accounts  — rose  by  10 
per  cent  in  the  year  to  Decem- 
ber. according  to  yesterday’s 
Bank  of  England  data. 

However,  the  latest  quar- 
terly study  of  manufacturing 
industry  from  the  CBI  pro- 
vided a more  sombre  view, 
containing  evidence  that  fac- 
tories are  set  to  shed  more 
than  20.000  jobs  in  the  next 
three  months  as  firms  try  to 
cope  with  falling  order  books 
and  profit  margins. 

The  CBFs  poll  of  more  than 
1.000  firms  found  that  busi- 


ness confidence  was  weak, 
cost  and  price  pressures  bad 
abated  in  the  face  of  tough 
competitive  pressures  and 
that  manufacturers  were  run- 
ning down  stocks. 

Andrew  Buxton,  chairman 
of  the  CRTs  economic  situa- 
tion committee,  said  the 
results  of  the  survey  fully  vin- 
dicated die  Chancellor's  deci- 
sion to  shave  a quarter  point 
off  interest  rates  last  week. 

The  employers'  organisa- 
tion shares  Mr  Clarke’s  belief 
that  the  economy  will  start  to 
pick  up  later  this  year. 

“This  is  not  a recession. 
The  export  side  has  slowed 
down  and  we  are  seeing  slug' 
gish  growth,  but  we  are  not 
close  to  a recession,”  Mr  Bux- 
ton said.  “We  have  now  had 
the  half-point  cut  In  interest 
rates  that  we  were  asking  for 
at  the  thne  of  the  Budget 
Let’s  wait  and  see  what  effect 
that  will  have  before  asking 
for  further  reductions.” 

The  CBI  survey  found  that 
the  volume  of  new  orders  fell 
in  the  final  four  months  of 
1995  for  the  first  time  since 
early  1993.  Business  optimism 
dropped  for  the  third  succes- 
sive quarter,  the  number  of 
firms  working  below  capacity 
rose  and  output  growth  de- 
clined to  its  lowest  level  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Mr  Buxton  said  manufac- 
turers were  expecting  order 
and  output  to  pick  up  but 
warned  that  for  the  past  three 
surveys  expectations  had  not 
been  realised. 

With  the  money  supply  fig- 
ures suggesting  that  firms 
were  increasing  capital 
spending,  Mr  Clarke  said  low 
inflation  and  low  Interest 
rates  meant  conditions  for  in- 
vestment had  never  been 
better. 


Double  whammy 
for  house  sales 


Margaret  Hughes 
Personal  Finance  Editor 


Confidence  in  a 
recovery  in  the  housing 
market  will  be  dealt 
twin  blows  today  when  it 
emerges  that  mortgage  trans- 
actions dipped  last  year  to 
their  lowest  levels  for  21 
years  and  lending  fell  again 
last  month. 

Gross  mortgage  advances 
last  month,  according  to  the 
Building  Societies  Associa- 
tion. fell  by  2.8  per  cent  in  De- 
cember to  £2.87  billion. 

Loan  approvals,  indicating 
underlying  demand,  were 
down  by  almost  25  per  cent  to 
£2.42  billion  and  the  number 
of  loans  approved  fell  by  27 
per  cent. 

In  November,  gross  mort- 
gage lending  and  approvals 
both  rose  by  around  12  per 
cent  But  mortgage  lending  by 
banks  fell  in  December  from 
£686  million  to  £544  million. 

Lending  figures  for  1995  as 
a whole  show  that  societies’ 
gross  mortgage  advances 


were  down  2.45  per  cent  at 
£34.51  billion,  while  mortgage 
approvals  fell  by  a similar 
amount  to  £33.4  billion.  But 
lending  transactions  were 
sharply  down,  with  the  num- 
ber of  both  mortgage  ad- 
vances and  loan  approvals 
falling  by  around  15  per  cent 

The  total  number  of  mort- 
gages advanced,  at  522,000, 
was  less  than  half  the  level 
reached  in  the  peak  year  of 
1988  and  were  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1974.  Mortgage  ap- 
provals showed  a similar  de- 
pressing picture,  felling  to 
their  lowest  level  since  1974  at 
513,000.  against  1-21  million  in 
1988. 

While  December  is  tradi- 
tionally a quiet  month  for 
mortgage  lending,  Adrian 
Coles,  director  general  of  the 
BSA,  said  the  latest  figures 
still  showed  that  any 
recovery  would  be  “erratic". 

But  he  argued  that  last 
week’s  further  cut  in  bank 
base  rates  “should  help  en- 
courage interest  In  house  pur- 
chase over  the  coming 
months". 


Amex  attacks 
inflexible  foe 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Julie  Wolf 


Aplastic  card  war 
erupted  yesterday 
when  American  Ex- 
press complained  to  the 
European  Commission 
about  alleged  abusive  and 
antl-competitive  behaviour 
by  its  arch  rival.  Visa. 

Visa  is  considering  the  in- 
troduction of  a regulation 
which  would  ban  its  19.000 
member  banks  from  issu- 
ing Amex  cards,  or  risk  ex- 
pulsion from  Visa's  inter- 
national association. 

Jurgen  Aumuller,  presi- 
dent of  American  Express 
Europe,  said:  “If  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  Visa's 
abusive  practices  from  giv- 
ing Visa  further  control 
over  distribution  in  the 
European  card  system." 


jCippefQltii*. 
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Amex  sees  access  to 
main  stream  hanks  as  a key 

element  in  a new  customer- 
driven  strategy,  alongside 
the  introduction  of.  credit 
cards.  The  company  is 
afraid  that  Visa  will  use  its 
dominant  position  — with 
425  million  cardholders 
worldwide  against  38  mil- 
lion American  Express 
members  — to  block  any 
deals  with  banks. 

An  Amex  spokeswoman 
said  last  night:  “There  is  a 
pretty  heated  war  going  on 
here  — they  think  they  can 
squeeze  as  out  of  the 
market.” 

Visa  accused  Amex  of  un- 
necessary hostility.  Spoke- 
man  Peter  Halliday  said: 
“This  action  seems  pre- 
sumptions and  premature. 

This  is  all  at  the  discussion 
stage  — and  we  would  not 
do  anything  to  contravene 
European  law.” 

He  added  that  the  aim  of 
any  change  in  policy  — 
which  would  in  any  case 
need  the  support  from  the 
banks  which  run  the  associ- 
ation — was  simply  to  en- 
sure that  competitors  could 
not  get  a “free  ride”  on  the 
network  of  banks  Visa  bad 
established  over  20  years. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
mission said  it  had  received 
the  complaint  and  would 
study  the  matter,  but  gave 
no  indication  of  how  long  it 
would  take  to  come  to  a de- 
cision. Under  EU  anti-trust 
rules,  the  commission  has 
the  power  to  force  changes 
in  corporate  agreements 
which  restrict  competition. 
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News  in  brief 

Farnell  punished 

for  £2bn  purchase 

SHARES  of  the  Farnell  Electronics  group  fell  yester- 

day after  chief  execufiw^gardP^^1.^  drifts  third- 
£2  billion  acquisition  which  . V. , , that  a,  group, 


flrnd  manager  with  Coutts  & Co,  which  manage £ wockot 

Farnell  shies,  saitt  "The  consensus  here  .is  that 

paid.  We  think  there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  tobuy  the 

^tm^^^kSectronics  division 
ne  rton  ittnrincts  to  industrial  customers  and.fr 


Noddy,  with  Enid  Blyton’s  daughter  Gillian  Baverstock,  is  joining  Nick  Leslan 's  Trocadero  photograph':  garry  weaser 


Now  Noddy  tanks  after  Thomas 
& 


their  time,  the  creations 
of  Enid  Blyton  have  put 
up  with  a great  deal,  writes 
Dan  Atkinson.  The  Famous 
Five  tangled  with  a ghost 
train,  the  Secret  Seven 
came  up  against  assorted 
ugties,  while  Noddy  had  his 
brushes  with  PC  Plod. 

Yesterday  the  Blyton 
crew  faced  the  final  indig- 
nity: they  were  translated 
into  “brands”  valued  at 
£14.25  million. 

According  to  their  new 
owner,  the  Trocadero  com- 
pany that  runs  the  Picca- 
dilly Circus  complex,  the 
Blytonians’  new  targets  are 


Thomas  the  Tank  Engine, 
with  a $1  billion  turnover, 
and  the  Disney  stable. 

The  characters  hitherto 
rested  in  the  gentle 
stewardship  of  Darrell 
Waters,  a Blyton  family 
company  that  made  a mod- 
est £606.762  in  1995.  Direc- 
tor Gillian  Baverstock.  the 
writer’s  eldest  daughter, 
remains  with  the  business. 

Last  year  the  Duchess  of 
York’s  Budgie  the  Helicop- 
ter made  more  than  Bly- 
ton’s 700  books,  10,000 
short  stories  and  merchan- 
dise, proof  that  something 
had  to  change  in  Toytown. 


The  Famous  Five  have  acquired  valuable  brand  status 


Accountant  sues  rival  Coopers 
for  ‘negligent9  Barings  audit 


Pauline  Spring ett 


Accountants  coopers 
& Lybrand  are  being 
sued  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  over  al- 
leged negligent  auditing  of 
collapsed  merchant  bank  Bar- 
ings, it  emerged  yesterday. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
claim,  which  is  not  finalised, 
will  be  based  on  the  amount 
that  Barings  could  have  been 
sold  for  if  the  £860  million 
losses  which  caused  its  down- 
fall had  not  occurred.  That 
could  put  a final  claim  includ- 
ing goodwill  at  up  to 
£2  billion. 

Rival  accountants  Ern- 
st & Young,  who  act  as  admin- 


istrators of  the  Baring  Group 
of  companies,  yesterday 
issued  Coopers  with  a writ  in 
respect  of  its  auditing  during 
the  four  years  1991  to  1994 
inclusive. 

E&Y  is  also  poised  to  issue 
writs  in  Singapore  against 
Coopers  in  relation  to  the  1994 
audit  as  well  as  against  De- 
loitte&  Touche  in  Singapore 
over  the  1992  and  1993  audits. 

A spokesman  for  Coopers  in 
London  said:  “We  are  not 
aware  of  any  grounds  of  any 
claim  against  us.  We  were  not 
responsible  for  the  collapse  of 
Barings.  It  collapsed  as  a 
result  of  management  failure 
and  fraud.  This  looks  like  an- 
other example  of  suing 
auditors  because  they  are  per- 


Stark  warning  for 
power  industry 


Watchdog  wants 
full  competition 
by  1998.  Simon 
Beavis  reports 


THE  electricity  watchdog 
yesterday  delivered  a 
sharp  warning  to  the 
power  industry  against  any 
delay  in  plans  for  introduc- 
ing full  competition  in  the  do- 
mestic market  in  1998. 
Professor  Stephen  Little- 

Child  also  accused  the  indus- 
try of  overestimating  the 
costs  of  introducing  competi- 
tion by  a factor  of  five  and 
said  he  would  resist  efforts  to 
load  consumers  with  extra 
costs  for  liberalisation. 

His  comments  came  in  rep- 
sonse  to  an  official  report 
from  the  electricity  pool 
which  had  warned  there  was 
a less  than  50  per  cent  chance 
of  introducing  full  competi- 
tion to  23  million  customers 
on  April  l,  1998  as  planned. 

The  pool  also  warned  that 
the  costs  of  settfng  up  com- 
puter systems  to  run  the  new 
competitive  market  for  23 
millipn  consumers  would  be 
£250  million  with  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  £70  million. 

Prof  Littlechild  said  the 
initial  costs  should  be  no 
more  than  £50  million  with 
annual  running  costs  as  little 
as  £15  million.  This  was  a 
"substantial  cut"  compared 
with  the  pool's  own 
estimates. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  not  accept  any  delays 


or  any  proposal  which  in- 
volved customers  paying 
more  than  £1  each  extra  a 
year  after  1998.  Nor  would  he 
endorse  any  plan  which 
forced  consumers  to  stump 
up  additional  money  in 
advance. 

The  pool  was  also  trying  to 
impose  costs  on  customers 
that  should  already  be  cov- 
ered to'  the  industry  to  fulfil 
obligations  under  distribu- 
tion licences. 

"Pool  advisers  suggest  that 
there  is  less  than  a 50  per 
cent  chance  of  implementing 

the  changes  they  propose  by 
April  1. 1998.  This  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  industry  has 
had  six  years  to  plan  for 
1998.”  he  declared. 

. The  pool  will  meet  next 
week  to  discuss  the  regula- 
tor’s response  and  said  it 
would  be  endeavouring  to  en- 
sure there  was  no  "undue 
delay." 

The  sharp  exchange  came 
as  Midlands  Electricity  con- 
firmed that  it  had  received 
approaches  from  other  poten- 
tial bidders  after  PowerGen’s 
£1.9  billion  bid  for  it  was 
referred  to  the  Monopolies 
Commission.  But  it  stressed 
there  was  no  “immediate 
prospect"  of  an  offer  being 
made. 

One  foreign  company  in 
the  frame  as  a potential  rival 
bidder  for  Midlands,  the  Bel- 
gian utility  Tractebel.  yester- 
day issued  a statement  deny- 
ing it  was  about  to  bid  for 
Midlands  but  said  it 
remained  interested  in  op- 
portunities in  the  UK  power 
sector. 


ceived  to  have  deep  pockets 
regardless  of  genuine 
culpability." 

The  move  to  sue  Coopers  is 
likely  to  accelerate  the  move 
within  the  accounting  profes- 
sion towards  limited  liability, 
particularly  by  the  "big  six". 
Last  autumn  KPMG  became 
the  first  big  firm  to  take  the 
plunge. 

Reports  into  last  February’s 
collapse  of  Barings  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Sin- 
gapore authorities  both  laid 
the  brunt  of  the  blame  for 
what  happened  on  Mr  Leeson 
and  Barings  management. 
But  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  said  the  report  in 
respect  of  Coopers  in  London 
“raises  doubts  over  the  effec- 


Mercury  fails 
to  get  up  to 
speed  with 
customers 


Chris  Barrie 


ERCURY  Communica- 
tions suffered  a setback 
yesterday  when  the  telephone 
industry  watchdog,  Oftel, 
published  data  revealing  that 
the  company  lags  behind  com- 
petitors in  customer  service. 

The  news  came  as  competi- 
tion in  the  telecoms  market 
intensified  with  AT&T  say- 
ing it  would  invest  heavily  in 
the  UK  and  wait  for  up  to  four 
years  to  break  even.  By  the 
end  of  the  decade  the  UK  op- 
eration would  have  a turn- 
over of  $1  billion,  officials 
predicted. 

According  to  Oftel  reports, 
Mercury  managed  to  meet  its 
promises  to  provide  services 
to  business  customers  by 
agreed  dates  in  80.9  per  cent 
of  cases  for  dedicated  custom- 
ers, and  in  70.9  per  cent  of 
cases  for  switched  customers, 
while  BT  managed  to  meet  its 
service  criteria  for  dedicated 
and  switched  customers  in 
98.4  per  cent  and  97.8  per  cent 
of  cases  respectively. 

Mercury  also  lagged  on  Its 
handling  of  business  and  resi- 
dential complaints,  resolving 
75.3  per  cent  in  20  days  com- 
pared with  9S.8  per  cent  at 
BT.  However.  Mercury  fared 
better  on  the  accuracy  of  its 
billing,  coming  second  in  a 
league  table  of  eight  rival 
companies. 

Peter  Howell-Davies,  Mer- 
cury's chief  executive,  said 
the  company  had  been 
addressing  "every  aspect  of 
customer  service"  since 
restructuring  its  operations. 


tiveness  of  their  testing  of  in- 
ternal controls”. 

However,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land report  highlighted  that  it 
was  Coopers  who  first  spotted 
something  was  wrong  when  it 
queried  a £50  million  transac- 
tion which  eventually  proved 
to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  fraud. 

Coopers  in  London  has  al- 
ways insisted  it  did  its  work 
properly.  It  has  continually 
stressed  that  it  had  not  actu- 
ally signed  off  the  final  Bar- 
ing accounts. 


electronics  enthusiasts  through 

70  per  cent  of  sales.  Mr  Poulson  e^ected  pro^  to  21 

centto  £75  million  in  theyear  ending  on  Sunday,  but  fiienew 
company  would  have  total  debt  of£450  million  and  shareholder 
equity  would  show  a deficit  of  £130  million.  — Tony  May 

Zeneca  set  to  please  market 

PHARMACEUTICALS  group  Zeneca  said  yesterday  thatite  1995 
profit  before  exceptional  items,  would  be  at  toe  upper  end  or 
market  expectations.  Analysts  said  current  pre-tax  pram  experts* 
tkxos  were  between  £850  million  to  £870  million  for  the  group, 
which  continues  to  attract  occasional  takeover  speculation, 
?Anpra 'also  revealed  it  would  be  making  a £60  million  net 
exceptional  charge,  mainly  for  restructuringand 
efficiency  of  the  rnanufecturingand  distribution  art!  v ilies  atjtt 
drugs  operation.  The  group’s  pharmaceuticals  division  reported 
strongfourth-quarter  sales.  — Pauline  Springett 

Seafood  firm’s  cash  warning 

SEAPERFECTS  shares  were  suspended  at  71p  yesterday  after 
toe  world's  largest  controlled  producer  of  shellfish  warned  mat  it 
had  failed  to  secure  extra  working  capital  from  a number  or 
Chilean  banks.  It  said  further  finance  was  essential  to  secure 
SeaPerfecfs  loug-termfuture.  Chief  executive  Bill  Lord-Butcher 
added  that  SeaPerfecfs  overall  level  of  debt  was  within  the 
board's  expectations. 

The  group,  whose  shares  were  floated  on  the  stock  market  at 
120p  each  in  November 1994,  hit  problems  last  September  when 
some  erf  the  young  scallops  grown  in  cages  off  the  coast  of owe 
died  and  had  to  be  replaced.  The  board  recently  cut  the  workforce 
pnH  it*;  inve<rtmpTitprngi-»TnTn<».  — TonyMixy 

Disney  rides  high 

THE  Walt  Disney  company  made  a record  $496  million  (£327  mil- 
lion) profit  for  the  fiist  quarter,  a per  cent  increase  over 
$482  million  a year  ago.  Hie  entertainment  giant,  awaiting  gov- 
ernment approval  for  its  takeover  of  Capital  Cities/  ABC,  was 
helped  by  successful  films  like  Toy  Stop9  and  While  You  Were 
CTppfwnp  Revenues  also  setarecarri,  climbing  to  $3. 82  billion  from 
$3.3  billion  a year  ago. 

With  the  Disneyland  and  Walt  Disney  theme  parks  enjoying 
record  attendances,  the  theme  park  business  sawa  14  per  cent  rise 
in  operating  profit  to  $190  million  from  $167  million  a year  ago. 
Disney  shares  rose  $■/,  to  $60*4.  — Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

Power  plant  clean-up  cost 

BRITISH  ENERGY,  the  nuclear  power  company  being  prepared 
for  privatisation  this  summer,  will  contribute  some  £50  mil  linn  a 
year  towards  a segregated  fund  to  pay  for  the  closure  and  clean-up 
of  atomic  power  stations,  government  advisers  revealed 
yesterday. 

In  evidence  to  the  Commons  trade  and  industry  select  commit- 
tee, BZW  admitted  that  they  had  around  eight  weeks  to  complete 
final  work  on  the  treatment  of  the  industry's  massive  liabilities 
for  power  station  decommissioning  in  readiness  for  theofficlal 
launch  cf  marketing  of  the  summer  flotation. — Simon  Beavis 

Unilever  in  £360m  deal 

UNILEVER,  the  Anglo- Dutch  consumer  products  group,  has 
agreed  to  pay  £360  million  for  most  of  the  worldwide  business  cf 
Canadian  industrial  cleaning  company  Drversey.  Dtversey,  part 
of  The  Molsen  Companies,  is  a leading  industrial  cleaning  prod- 
ucts business,  particularly  in  the  food  and  drinks  industry. 

Excluded  from  the  deal  are  Drversey 's  metalfinishing  opera- 
tion, its  water  treatment  division  and  toe  US  institutional  and 
laundry  business.  Diversey  operates  in  North  America.  Europe. 
Japan  and  emerging-markets.  — Pauline  Springett 

Bank  staff  plan  action 

YORKSHIRE  Bank  employees  yesterday  launched  a campaign  of 
industrial  action  after  rejecting  a pay  offer.  Members  of  the 
Banking  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  will  ban  overtime  from 
Thursday  to  Sunday  throughout  February  unless  the  bank  in- 
creases its  offer.  The  union'9  move  follows  a ballot  which  showed 
2.643 staff  were  against  the  offer,  with  1.037  in  favour. —PA 


World  news, 
delivered 
to  your  door. 


The  Guardian  International  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  available 
by  subscription  throughout  France. 

This  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian  Internationals 
award  winning  journalism  every  day,  delivered  dime*  *0  you* 
home.  Quality  reading  - world  and  UK  news,  analysis 
business,  features  and  sport  - brought  to  you,  every’ 
morning,  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  Observer  is  the  world's  original  Sunday  newspaper  - 
over  200  years  cid.  Every  week,  six  sections  of  top  quality 
news.  0 LSI  ness,  arts  and  sport,  plus  the  award  winninq 
Llfe  nia9a2ine,  delivered  to  your  door. 

For  more  details  about  rates  and  our 

,nlnf  MnH17  COnto  ^subscription 
ag_nt.  Media  Vitesse,  Metropole  19.  1 34 . 140 

Rue  d Aubervilliers,  Paris  75019,  teleohon- 
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Australia  to 
play  after  all 


DwW  Hoppt 


AUSTRALIA  have  con- 
firmed their  partici- 
pation in  the  World 
Cup  after  govern- 
ment representations  brought 
reassurances  that  security 
measures  will  be  stepped  up 
in  Pakistan  to  protect  their 
players  in  the  wake  of  the 
Salim  Malik  affair. 

Australia  are  particularly 
concerned  about  possible 
reprisals  against  Shane 
Wame  and  Mark  Waugh,  two 
of  the  players  at  the  centre  of 
bribery  allegations  against 
the  former  Pakistan  captain. 

“We  wish  to  participate  in 
the  World  Cup  and  we  hope 
that  nothing  transpires  over 
the  next  five  to  10  days  that 
would  cause  us  to  reconsid- 
er/* said  Graham  Halbish.  foe 
Australian  Cricket  Board’s 
chief  executive,  in  announc- 
ing a full-strength  14-man 
squad. 

Michael  Slater,  dropped  for 
the  second  half  of  the  World 


Series,  was  chosen  for  the 
final  batting  place  ahead  of 
Dean  Jones  and  Greg  Blewett. 
Of  the  original  18.  Tim  May 
and  Michael  Kasprowicz  were 
also  left  out. 

ACB  officials  outlined  secu- 
rity arrangements  during  a 
two-hour  meeting  with  the 
players,  after  Wame  and  foe 
fast  bowler  Craig  McDermott 
voiced  concern  about  their 
safety.  Wame  has  received 
several  threatening  letters  for 
alleging  that  Malik  tried  to 
bribe  him  during  Australia's 
tour  of  Pakistan  15  months 
ago. 

Sri  Lanka’s  controversial 
tour  of  Australia  has 
caused  some  disquiet.  Hie 
tourists  were  found  guilty  of 
ball-tampering  during  the 
first  Test  in  Perth  last  month, 
only  to  be  exonerated  on  ap- 
peal. and  then  their  leading 
Test  wicket-taker,  Muttiah 
Muralifoaran.  was  no-balled 
for  throwing. 

AUSTRALIA  UUADl  Taylor  leapt | . 
Holy.  Bavin.  Flaming.  Law.  Laa. 
McDermott.  McGrath.  Pointing,  Radial, 
Slater.  Wame.  M Waugh.  S Waugh. 


England  take  the  losing 
habit  back  to  Heathrow 


THE  losing  habit  pursued 
the  England  team  back  to 
Heathrow  yesterday,  when 
their  baggage  went  missing. 

The  players  were  held  up 
for  2V.  hours  after  their  12- 
hour  flight  from  Port  Eliza- 
beth via  Johannesburg  while 
staff  searched  for  the  con- 
tainer carrying  their  personal 
luggage.  Jt  had  been  directed 
to  the  wrong  terminal. 

Mike  Atherton  declined  to 
comment  on  the  tour  but  Dar- 
ren Gough  was  in  jollier 
mood.  “It’s  a great  relief  to 
discover  my  real  form  after 
all  this  time,"  he  said.  “My 
yorker  is  back  and  going  well. 
and  I’m  beginning  to  swing 
the  ball  both  ways  again.” 


• Chris  Cairns  smashed  nine 
sixes  in  a spectacular  century 
to  help  New  v-Aaiand  set  Zim- 
babwe 367  to  win  the  second 
Test  in  Auckland.  The  Not- 
tinghamshire all-rounder  fell 
just  short  of  Walter  Ham- 
mond’s Test  record  of  10  sixes 

in  an  irminp for  England 

against  New  Zealand  at  Eden 
Park  in  1963  — in  making  120 
off  96  balls. 

• Sri  Lanka  will  attempt  to 
have  their  cfT-spinner  Mut- 
tiah Muralifharan  “cleared” 
of  throwing  by  the  ICC  in 
time  for  the  third  Test  in  Ade- 
laide beginning  tomorrow  on 
the  basis  of  video  and  medical 
wnriMiro  qnd  the  testinfony  nf 

an  expert  in  biomechanics. 


Top  people  at  Eton . . . Europe's  400m  No.  1 Richardson  (left)  and  200m  junior  champion  Devonish  photograph:  tom  jemons 

New  elite  on  playing  fields  of  Eton 


THE  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
according  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  was  won 
on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton.  Within  a few  years 
the  same  institution  may 
produce  farther  decisive 
British  victories  on  foreign 
fields,  writes  John  Duncan. 

Mark  Richardson,  Brit- 
ain's European  No.  1 400 
metres  runner,  yesterday 
launched  a school  of  sprint- 


ing which  eventually  will 
be  based  at  Eton’s  lottery- 
funded  new  track,  a circuit 
designed  to  speed  Britain’s 
most  promising  junior 
sprinters  into  the  senior 
ranks. 

The  school,  backed  by 
Nike,  will  provide  three 
scholarships  for  young  ath- 
letes, who  in  addition  to 
receiving  on-track  coach- 
ing will  be  taught  to  handle 


the  pressures  both  of  suc- 
cess and  failure. 

“A  youngster  could  expe- 
rience a meteoric  rise  up 
foe  rankings/*  said  Rich- 
ardson, “and  a whole  host 
of  pressures  never  previ- 
ously considered.  Too  many 
potential  stars  give  up  ath- 
letics for  soccer  and  rugby 
because  of  such  pressures 
and  the  lack  of  support” 

‘There  is  a lot  of  pressure 


when  yon  become  a senior,” 
said  Marion  Devonish.  a 19- 
y ear-old  who  was  European 
junior  200m  champion  last 
year.  “You  get  labelled  as 
the  next  Linford  Christie 
and  yon  don't  know  bow  to 
deal  with  it  You  end  up 
overtraining  and  under- 
performing. which  is  demor- 
alising when  so  much  is 
expected  of  you.  Sometimes 
you  don’t  recover.” 


Racing 

Maguire  faces 
Festival  battle  of 
wounded  knee 


Graham  Rock 


Adrian  magutre  suf- 
fered a crippling  fall  on 
Boss's  Bank  in  the 
opening  race  at  Leicester  yes- 
terday. damaging  ligaments 
in  his  left  knee  and  will  be  out 
of  action  for  at  least  a month. 

Specialists  at  Leicester 
Royal  Infirmary  told  the 
jockey  that  he  would  need  be- 
tween four  and  six  weeks  to 
recover,  and  Maguire  will  be 
lighting  hard  to  be  fit  for 
Cheltenham. 

Maguire  missed  the  Festi- 
val last  year  because  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  Phyllis, 
but  he  hopes  to  be  back  for 
the  big  meeting  which  begins 
on  March  12. 

“Obviously  he's  upset  and 
disappointed,"  said  Dave 
Roberts,  his  agent  “Knowing 
Adrian.  I think  he'll  make 
Cheltenham,  and  he  certainly 
deserves  a change  of  luck.  He 
broke  his  arm  in  a bad  fall 
last  spring,  which  cost  him 
his  chance  in  the  champion- 
ship, and  be  broke  his  ankle 
on  Hatcham  Boy  at  Ascot  in 
the  autumn.” 

Mick  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
riding  Wayfarer's  Way,  one  erf 
three  horses  brought  down  by 
Boss’s  Bank,  said  that  Ma- 
guire would  return  to  the  hos- 
pital in  two  or  three  days  for 
further  examination. 

“He  might  have  chipped  a 
bone,”  he  said.  “Adrian  is 
comfortable  and  has  had  his 
knee  strapped.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate because  he  had  just 
started  to  get  things  together 
again." 

The  brilliant  young  Irish 
jockey  was  at  his  best  on 
Monday,  riding  a 1,835-1 
treble  at  Warwick,  and  Boss's 
Bank,  who  bail  won  both  his 
bumper  races,  looked  an  ex- 
citing prospect  to  maintain 
the  jockey’s  successful  run. 

Starting  at  11-10  favourite 
to  make  a winning  debut  over 
hurdles,  David  Nicholson's 


horse  jumped  the  first  two 
moderately  and  hit  the  third, 
giving  Maguire  no  chance  of 
staying  in  the  saddle. 

“It  was  horrific."  Fitzgerald 
said.  ‘Two  of  us  went  over 
him  and  it  was  totally  un- 
avoidable.” Boss's  Bank  was 
put  down,  having  suffered 
broken  ribs  and  internal 
injuries. 

While  Maguire  was  on  the 
ground  at  Leicester,  votes 
being  counted  in  London  con- 
finned  Granada's  success  in 
taking  over  Forte,  sponsors  of 
the  Prix  de  l'Arc  de  Triomphe 
at  Longchamp,  and  the  race 
could  have  a new  title  on  Oc- 
tober 6. 

Louis  Romanet,  the  Direc- 
tor of  France  Galop,  respon- 
sible for  international  affairs, 
will  contact  Gerry  Robinson, 
the  chief  executive  of  Gra- 
nada, over  the  next  few  weeks 
to  discuss  the  sponsorship  of 
France's  most  famous  race. 
“It  is  possible  that  they  will 
want  to  change  the  name," 
Romanet  said. 

The  three-year  contract  to 
sponsor  the  Arc  expires  after 
the  1996  race,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  Romanet  will 
have  to  seek  support  else- 
where. Robinson  has  already 
stated  that  Granada's  corpo- 
rate style  is  more  modest 

“A  range  of  savings  oppor- 
tunities will  be  available  in- 
cluding, for  example,  the 
sponsorship  arrangements 
such  as  the  Forte  Prix  de 
l’Arc  de  Triomphe.”  he  said. 

"Of  course,  we  will  find  out 
first  from  Granada  what  the 
possibilities  are  for  the 
future,"  said  Romanet  "The 
present  contract  of  £150,000  a 
year  is  very,  very  good  value. 
When  it  was  agreed,  the 
pound  was  stronger  against 
the  F!ranc  than  now.  Since 
then  we  have  signed  a three- 
year  agreement  with  the  BBC 
and  French  racing  is  getting 
much  wider  coverage.  I be- 
lieve the  sponsorship  is  worth 
more." 


Sedgefield  runners  and  riders 
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Gotdenewm  (SaiUmm  2n4L  SO) 

P0UCB8AM  PHK  Otaitt  toH  H SSnlaiair*  n tag  * Way  IForttwoU  2re3L  Gd-911). 


3.50  LEVY  BOARD  MAREV  OM.Y  ROVKR  WCAP  HUMLE  Mn  If  1 10yd*  C3r«S7 

Ml  V13SM  DB« HKHmmAIZ (11)0 Sherwood 6-124 Jt 

003  560  AHBY HILL (11) R Raw* 5-1 V10  D< 

003  004  HARVEST VMV (ID C8nx*» 8-1  VS jOI 

•04  400-000  CMOWPOR(7)A  Carnd  5-1 V5  — .. 

000  121044  SAXORMAOIC (21) (09 jBannen 6-1 VZ Sophia Dtal 

(D 

BOB  0*44  0RHAR  SIMHir  (ID  Ura  U Jonas  6-10-11 D Byrne 

307  SOUSED-  H0M4HY RL1IES (401) A Jone* 7-10-W  — SCunaa(3) 

BOS  F50  LADY  LACEY  (ID  GBahftig  9-104 APUoCoy* 

BM  0584P0  WHAPETHl  JOKE  (11)  JToCk  7-10-6  — SUrtteM 

Bio  AJPPIN-  DUKES  HOPE  (1472) Utos  L Bower  9-104  — JhHrOBaiH 

•11  04PPFPTHEBBZO(34)JPBnyei1 5-104 . — CHogeatD 

•IS  5480PO  FLY MAMHM(5D0lh»«di Data 5-I04 — _JLan**na* 

TOP  FOHMTWiAahfcy  HUB,  Data  HMiDaiiH*  7,  lady  1—^8 
BaUhv  1V4  AHtoy  m.  94  Dark  MpHtaale.  8-1  winrs  The  JohB.  6-1  tadan  fiunmlL  8-1  Lady  UKD- 
Hu*ea  tar.  12-1  St*on  Magic.  Ron»BrBtuea  ISranwa 

P0HM  OUBE  - DAM  MOHT1MIALD  Saying  an  m 2nd  but  caained  held  nhen  unaeeied  nder  2 oH  In 
race  won  by  Usnotoe  (Warwick  2m,  Gd-Sfu. 

ASHBY  HBli  Headway  4 ouL  weakened  quickly  alter  neu.  lOdi  oi  12  hnanery.suiovorSaio  Ajh**a  Boy 
(AxaMV.31). 

HARVEST  DEW:  WRi  leattot*,  pHRng  had.  natLaned  app  8 oh  Mi  H12  Mshara.  bn  BbOHLOi  la  Cradi 
Oa  fTawceBtor2i*,  &D 


SAXON  MA4HC:  Nam  ptocad  to  cbaiiange  when  attoitt  4VI  to  Ticbfty  * Oh  iLingReU  2IK3B.  tayv 
LADY  LACED  Boon  aMatoeraUame  elan  aten  Stti.  Mn  aiourto  NX  bhd  Uaanr  Beoetod  IWntow  2m. 
Od). 


4*20  TED  IDM  CHALU9ME  CUP  AMATEUR  DOBS’  WCAP  CHASE  fea  5f  C3^B3 

1 821V-14  NOVALSQUAK(4D<0)  G taneood  10-124  Mn  A Pmatt  (3) 

* F7-P1FD  MAESTRO  PAUL (DJGdloid  10-1  vn POTUA(7) 

3 3431BF  conn CPHTTHOYAL (ID (0>G Battng 8-1 V10 ARMMag(T) 

4 0-flU-1FROOOOJB«cM)S5henwad9-»l4 JN  RepanAf  (7) 

8 40U-11U  LECMATUOM(1D(CO)DGrlaa4U  18-1 V7  M Arayteg. 

8 24/4233  K7TT1HGSR (TO) (D) Dr P Pntchsrd  15-114 PPifcta*4(7) 

T FT223M*  PnPBlDAaLE |4p Ure L Rfcluinto8-1V3 JOartan* 

8 4I-41P4  TRKKSOHE (3D (0) Uta H Kittghl 9-1 V2 JCMtofyCT) 

• P4P448  OPAL’S  TMHPOr  O)  J BraMey  0-10-12  — JiMf(7) 

10  61S3U5  Q«N WALK (48)RRoee 9-10-10  AKtaaa *(7) 

11  1F4U34  ^MLEY BUOY (40) J Mitfina 0-10—4 PHaMay(D 

10  334413  HWIAaRWJUCTDdDJKInfl 9-104 NHoH(Q 

13  4-4552U  COOL  CHARACTM  (BD  R Buchtor  5-104 JJgfea>[7) 

14  D3-P34  MIAOfiDANCn  (91)  (MUeaCCaroB  13-104 ..M  RUaaa 

(5  PffHM)  MOMARnM  (2D  RBuOUer  7-10-0  — — RThonoea  (7) 

IB  aP0b4’ropHKS(22DANeaMe7-1D4 D MaBnl  (T) 

it  amt-  wBAZAR(?sai)joid0-io-o js-om—i 

(T) 

TOP  WNMTWar  Reece  D La  Cha«  Roto  7,  IReayelHan  8 

Beatopi  8-2  Rocce.  4-1L4CMI  Heir,  iV2  Royal  SgiaiA  8-1  Coah  D’Emreal.Rhrape  Bleu.  10-1  Khunpet, 
Trtctooma.  18-1  Cool  Charsder.  Uaestra  Paul  17  reanara 


• Blinkered  today  Tor  the  Bret  time;  FOLKESTONE:  Z30  Coal  Not  Dole.  Full 
Qutaer;  250  Gavaskar;  am  Chonpor.  WOLVERHAMPTON:  HM  Shahik;  4.00 
Acquittal.  Praise  da  RoL  SEDGEFIELD:  4.10  Anastasia  Windsor. 


Results 


LEICESTER 

ICO  (Sm  Hda):  1,  INCULCATU.  J Os- 
borne (5-1);  2,  Hiertar  Bob  ffl-1);  3>  Faav 
taatoc  neat  (12-1).  n-10  tav  Boss's  Bank. 
IS  ran.  IT.  5.  (C  Weedon)  Tola:  CB.10;  n JO. 
SZJO,  G4J0.  Dual  F'  C20  JO.  CSF:  E44  AS. 

I- 30  (San  Hdtofr  1,  FROHTMan,  J Os- 
boma  1 13-2);  2.  Moure  BM  (11-8  lavl;  3, 
Kuan  To  The  Last  (12-1).  19  ran.  8.  7.  (C 
Egerlon)  Tow  C8-20;  CLIO.  Cl  .10,  Cl  .70. 
Dual  F:  C6.70,  CSF:  C15J6.  NR:  Barbaroja. 
LOO  (3au  CIO:  1,  CLAM  OP  KHB- 
TYTWQ,  A P McCoy  (11-4  (av);  8,  KMhmy 
Caom  (6-1);  3.  Pennine  Pride  (11-21:  4, 
heeMhahu  (33-1).  18  ran.  2X.i5.fT 
Foretar)  Tola:  C3.Z0:  m».  C1J20,  Cl.  10. 
C13Za  Dual  F:  Cl  1.70  CSF:  E20.63.Trlca8t 
00.30.  Trier  C12JO 

DO  (an  HO*):  1,  TOUCH  SILVER,  S 

Curran  (4-1);  3,  Batare  A Pnea  (3V1  tav): 
3,  K3rPi  Re mm  (7-1)-  12  ran.  IX.  IS.  (H 
Maiwtars)  Tola:  08.80:  C240.  E1.40.  C5.7a 
Dual  F:  Cl  040.  CSF-  £1827.  Tncasre  £79.07. 
LOO  (tai  «f  IlOyda  Chh  1,  RKAU- 
CHAM>  ORACM.  Mr  K Whoton  (2-1  fav);  2. 
Pwh  Choice  (10-1);  D Too  Sham 
(11-2).  8 ran.  DHL  8.  (Mm  S Bramall)  Tola- 
OJKCI.iOl  £1.70,  £2.00.  Dual  F:  £0.70.  C8F: 
£21.36.  Trio;  £38Ja  NR:  ftoato-B. 
0j3O(Sn4f  IlOyda  H>Ba)cT,  OUR  SUM- 
BRfDQK,B  Powsu  (12-11:  a,  Ra*  Top  (6-1); 
3,  Loud  VncaEat  (7-1);  4,  Borah  (10-1). 

II- 2  lav  Tttrtc#  A NlyfiL  20  ran.  5.  UL  (A 
Carroll)  Tots;  £16.60;  XAJO.  ELM,  £2.70. 
£320  Dual  F-.  C3B4CL  CSF:  £91.00.  Trfeasc 
E530M.  Trio:  £356.10. 709:  CoumrySaare. 
4^70  (tal4(  IlOyda  HdtoRT.AJBTHMF- 
nc,  w Marenn  (3-Z).  a,  Vfhid*a  Your 
Story  (4-1  lav);  3,  IMraBur  (12-1).  22 
ran.  K.  6.  (Mra  J Pitman)  Toltt  £8.10:  £2.00. 
£2.50  £11.00.  Dual  F:  C90O.  CSF:  £24.44. 
Trio:  £8000,  NFL  Baileys  Bridge. 
JACKPOT)  NM  won;  CI1UI88A6  carried 
torward  to  Foflcaatone  today. 

ouADP0n£2osa  Tucwonnaua 


MARKET RASEN 

140  (Ban  Hd*>  1,  ALCLAN  BLUR,  P 
Nivan(1l-g);z,fiauliamaoy(B-1Hav);3. 
Butaaa  Bay  (3-1).  8 ran.  ME.  10.  (M  Ham- 
mond) Tote:  £8.80:  £1.60.  £1.10.  Ci.ia  Dual 
F:  £3-70.  CSF:  EB.ee.  Trio:  El^ao.  nr-  Gharry 
Siono.  KIMatoolB. 

2.10  [tai  0f  IlOyda  Hdh>  1.  TARA 

RAMIN  KH.  P Carbarry  (5-4  lav);  2, 
Btoipahy  (5-1):  3,  Spaefcar  waaMmtRI 

(5-1).  11  ran.  X 2fi.  (Miss  S Hall)  Tow  C2.30; 
£1.30,  £030.  £1.10  Dual  F:  £500  CSF:  £082. 
Trio:  (5.20  NR:  Whiten. 

SL40  (tal  4f  Ch):  1.CMM  RAIDBL  A 5 

Smith  (7-i  fav);  2,  Artfc  Wfaua  a. 

jdor  Mark  (7-1).  8 ran.  G.  M.  (J  Wade) 

Tow  £240;  £1.10  (2J0  C3-70  Dual  F:  £3.00 
CSF:  C5.&4,  Trio;  £9.20.  NR:  Dtoaington 
Dsne.Sdba. 

3.10  [3m  Hdto)e  1,  YES  MAH,  J F Tldoy 
(1 V4  lav);  2,  Henry  Cone  0-4);  0,r  ‘ 


Ida— Me  (20-1).  5 ran.  1IL  2.  iMtoa H 
Tola-  £2.00  £1.10,  £Z20.  Dual  F:  £4.70 
C4.D. 

340  cam  4f  ChR  1 , HANMMR  J F Tilley 
(7-4  tevE  8,  Beaton  Rover  (2-1);  3,  Zi0n 
18-1).  5 ran.  6.  6.  (N  Callaghan)  Tele-  £2.70; 
£2.10.  £1 M.  Dual  F:  £400  CSF  £080  NR: 
AaHngE.  Uo  lehr  Do. 

4.10  (3m  If  1 147yd*  FhtfJ:  1,  ALZULU,  U 
Dwyer  (11-2):*,  Staple  Sbnoa  (6-4  lav);*, 
tacori  hnw  19-1).  15  ran  1.  7.  (J 
^rtzGerold)  Tote:  C740c  EL20.  CL40.  Cl. BO 
Dual  F:  £20  80  CSF-  £ 1033.  Trio-  £3030  NR. 
Dark  Orchard. 

QUADPOn  £3.40  PLACBPOnCOBa 


UNGHI 

1 JSC  (1m  4fto  1,  EL  VOLADML  D Bigg* 
(4-9  lav):  3,  Northern  Trial  (20-1);  0,  Tar- 
tan Oaen  (4-1).  7 ran.  2.  JL  (R  O'Sullivan) 
Tola  C1J0:  CIJ».  C12J20  Dual  F:  £1530. 
CSF-  £1022 

oao  (1m>  1,  HOWLAUDSOMS  CHARM. 
N Adams  (5-<  fav|:  *,  MlU  FlraneMee 
(10-1L-  3,  Befla  of  Holland  (7-4).  9 ran.  3X. 
1 is  L Moore)  Toler  CIOO:  £1.00  £200 
£1.10  Dual  F:  £7.00  CSF.  £14.1 1.  Trio.  £2.70 
RJM  (amp  I.IKHTIRAA.  N Carllala  (5-1): 
2,<taaridge  (11—4);  3,  Banlloei  (1S-B  lav). 
Oran.  IS.  10.  (R  O’Sullivan)  Tele:  £740 
£1.60,  £1.10  n lO  Dual  F:  £4,80  CSF: 

Cia  72.  Trleaar  ESI.  70 

XaO(84):  l.aUDtCAfMTTTENe,  U Baird 
(10-1 L *,  total  Htabonr  (4-1);  0,  Myn- 
tan  Maltlilaa  (12— 1).  n-4  lav  Balpare.  12 
ran.NL2.lM  Ryan)  Tote;  £030  £1/0  Cl. 70 
£120  Dual  F:  £81.30  CSF-  £83.17.  Trteaat 
MIWW 

MM  (1m  am  1,  KINO  OF  TUNES,  J 

Quinn  (12-1);  2,  Atauhtornai  (B-1K 3.  to 
Mnohnr[VI  favl.  Mian.  J(  hi  U 


Sheehan)  Tote:  £22.70:  £5.70.  £040.  £2.00. 
Dual  F:  £38.70  CSF:  184.30  Trioast 
£25036.  Trio:  £25160 

<20  fTTh  1,  Kim  PARROT,  Ahnee  Cook 
(4-1);  a,  Dahlyah  (8-1);  3,  tatbatefa 
(14-1).  iv-4  tav  jsaztei.  n ran.  X 3.  (Lord 
Huntingdon)  Tote:  £8. BO.  £1  JO,  E2J0.  £3.60. 
0uaift£2iJCi  CSF- £2880.  Tricase  £287.45. 

QUADPOTi  £88.40.  PLACRPOrrElSOBO 
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Soccer 


Dalglish  out 
of  running 
for  Ireland 


Cynthia  Bateman 
and  Martin  Thorpe 


WHILE  George  Best 
was  Installed  as  a 
1.000-1  outsider 
for  Jack  Charl- 
ton's old  job  as  manager  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  yester- 
day, the  hot  favourite  Kenny 
Dalglish  dropped  out  of  the 
running. 

There  was  some  confusion 
over  his  reasons.  Sean  Con- 
nolly, the  FA  of  Ireland  chief 
executive,  began  the  day  by 
implying  that  Dalglish  had 
ruled  himself  out  of  the  job, 
adding  that  “he  would  prefer 
us  not  to  speak  to  him  at  this 
stage”. 

Connolly  subsequently 
claimed  that  it  was  Blackburn 
— not  Dalglish  — who  had 
rejected  the  FAI  approach.  “It 
is  disappointing  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day  we  realise  what 
the  realities  of  football  life  are 
and  Kenny  has  obviously  got 
a very  important  role  to  play 
with  Blackburn  and  they  feel 
they  want  to  keep  him." 

FAI  officials  were  due  in 
London  last  night  to  begin  In- 
terviewing their  shortlist  can- 
didates Mick  McCarthy.  Joe 
Klnnear  and  Dave  Bassett 
"There  will  be  no  surprise 
names.”  said  the  FAI  presi- 
dent Louis  Kllcoyne.  appear- 


ing to  dismiss  Best's  late 
application. 

Joe  Royle  has  also  ruled 
himself  out  of  the  job,  saying 
that  managing  Everton  is  a 
full-time  commitment 

McCarthy,  who  was  Charl- 
ton's own  choice  as  his 
replacement,  is  the  favourite, 
a position  improved  by  the 
recent  decline  in  MillwalTs 
form  which  exposed  the  man- 
ager to  a vote  of  confidence 
from  his  chairman  last  week. 

Klnnear.  the  Wimbledon 
manager,  is  a former  Irish  in- 
ternational full-back  who 
would  dearly  love  the  job.  He 
has  a get-out  clause  in  his 
club  contract  in  case  he 
should  be  offered  the  position 

Bassett  unemployed  alter 
losing  his  job  at  Sheffield 
United,  is  considered  a make- 
weight candidate  and  may 
find  an  offer  from  Crystal  Pal- 
ace mare  tempting. 

The  Republic  will  kick  off 
their  World  Cup  campaign 
with  a trip  to  Liechtenstein, 
scene  of  the  scoreless  draw 
that  effectively  put  the  skids 
under  their  hopes  of  qualify- 
ing for  this  summer's  Euro- 
pean Championship. 

REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND!  Groan  Bi 
IBM: Sat  Aua 31  Liechtenstein  la).  Wed 
Oat  9 Macedonia  (h),  Sm  Nov  10  Iceland 
fh).  I007i  Wed  Apr  2 Macedonia  (a). 
Wed  Apr  30  Romania  [a).  Set  Jon  7 
Liechtenstein  (hi.  Wad  Aug  SO  Lithuania 
(hi.  SM  Sep  6 Iceland  Is).  Wed  Sep  • 
Lithuania  (a).  Wed  Oct  11  Romania  (hj 


Adams  of  Arsenal 
earns  his  spurs 


David  Lacey  sees 
thoroughbred  quality 
in  the  defender  once 
derided  as  a donkey 

OF  THE  England  team 
eliminated  from  the 
1988  European  Champi- 
onship by  Holland  in  Diissel- 
dorf.  Tony  Adams  would  have 
been  identified  by  few  as  the 
player  most  likely  to  be  cap- 
taining the  national  side  two 
tournaments  later.  After  all. 
Marco  van  Basteo  had  scored 
the  first  goal  of  his  hat-trick 
in  that  game  with  a piece  of 
skill  that  left  Adams  as  flat 
and  wooden,  as  a broken  deck- 
chair. 

Ignored  by  Bobby  Robson 
for  the  1990  World  Cup  and 
called  up  too  late  by  Graham 
Taylor  for  the  1992  European 
Championship.  Adams 
seemed  feted  to  be  cast  as  the 
man  who  never  was. 

Until  now,  that  la.  For  since 
Terry  Venables  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  England  squad 
Adams's  luck  has  changed.  So 
much  so  that  even  if  David 
Platt  managed  to  get  himself 
back  to  fttll  form  and  fitness 
In  time  for  Euro  '96,  all  the 
signs  are  that  Adams  would 
retain  the  captain's  armband. 

Should  England  break  the 
habits  of  a lifetime  and  actu- 
ally win  the  European  Cham- 
pionship, moreover,  Adams 
would  share  with  Bobby 
Moore  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  English  footballer  to 
hold  aloft  a major  interna- 
tional trophy.  And  though  it 
is  difficult  to  think  of  much 
else  the  two  have  in  common, 
apart  from  being  born  in  that 

part  of  Greater  London  which 
spills  over  into  urbanised 
Essex,  there  can  be  no  doubt- 
ing Adams's  equal  commit- 
ment to  England’s  cause. 

His  is  a remarkable  turn- 
around. It  is  just  over  five 
years  since  he  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a drink-driving  of- 
fence. At  the  time  his  future 
as  Arsenal's  captain  was  sev- 
erely questioned.  Internation- 
ally, he  did  not  appear  to  have 
a fixture  at  all 

Yet  soon  after  Adams's 
release  Taylor  restored  him 
to  England's  defence  for  a 
European  Championship 
game  against  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  and  he  appeared  in 
most  of  the  1994  World  Cup 
qualifiers.  Venables  not  only 
retained  Adams's  services,  he 
eventually  made  him  captain. 


Now  29.  Adams  has  been 
capped  39  times  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that 
whatever  happens  in  June  he 
will  be  fundamental  to  Eng- 
land's next  World  Cup  cam- 
paign. By  then  he  will  have 
played  for  England  under  two 
managers,  Robson  and 
Taylor,  and  two  coaches  — 
Venables  and  whoever  the  FA 
appoints  next 

Rare  is  the  player  who  will 
criticise  In  public  anybody 
with  powers  of  team  selec 
tion.  Yet  Adams’s  admiration 
fbr  Venables  seemed  genuine 
enough  when  the  England 
squad  assembled  at  Bisham 
Abbey  this  week  in  the  wake 
of  their  coach's  decision  to 
stand  down  after  the  Euro- 
pean Championship  in  order 
to  concentrate  on  his  court- 
room battles. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  captain 
wants  Venables  to  stay.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  was 
able  to  add  reasoned  logic  to 
mere  loyalty. 

“Terry’s  laid  down  good 
foundations."  he  insisted. 
"There  are  a lot  of  good 
people  here  — Don  Howe. 
Bryan  Robson  and  others  — 
people  who  are  fully  behind 
what  Terry  is  doing.  It  would 
be  a shame  to  mess  it  up.” 

Adams  has  a clear  enough 
idea  of  what  Venables  is  aim- 
ing at  "English  football  is  all 
about  blood,  guts,  fire  and 
passion,  which  we've  got  In 
abundance.”  he  explained. 
"Everyone  who  puts  on  an 
England  shirt  wants  to  go  out 
and  give  it  100  per  cent 

“But  Terry  has  said:  ‘Look, 
just  let's  use  the  old  brains, 
let’s  be  sensible,  let’s  educate 
the  public.'  We  need  to  be 
well-organised  and  patient. 
You  can  be  resilient  and  solid 
without  being  negative  and 
boring.”  'And  the  captain  of 
Arsenal  said  this  with  a per- 
fectly straight  face. 

'There  are  not  a lot  of  bad 
sides  out  there  any  more.”  he 
added.  “You  can't  just  show 
up  and  think  you're  going  to 
win.  We  gat  stick  after  the  0-0 
in  Norway  but  a lot  of  resil- 
ience was  shown  that  night. 
Another  team  might  have 
thrown  caution  to  the  wind 
and  got  severely  done." 

The  presence  of  Adams  at 
the  heart  of  Venables's  de- 
fence this  summer  should 
help  minimise  the  danger  of 
England  being  as  severely  un- 
done as  they  were  in  1988  and 
1992.  He  will  not  have  to  face 
Van  Basten.  for  one  thing, 
which  is  the  tournament's  loss 
but  good  news  for  deck-chairs. 


talk 
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FA  Cup  replay 

Odham  2,  Barnsley  1 


Knees  bend . . . and  none  of  them  knocking,  either.  Raleigh  Gowrle  (left)  and  other  Whitehill  Welfare  players  in  training  photographs:  murdo  macleoo 

Disbelief  is  the  Welfare  state 


But  It’s  true:  WhitehilPs  village  team  take  on  the  mighty  Celtic 
on  Sunday.  Patrick  Glenn  visits  the  Scottish  Cup’s  long-shots 


Gigantism  is  a rela- 
tive condition.  Gulli- 
ver was  a colossus  In 
Lilliput,  a pygmy  in 
Brobdingnag.  Whitehill 
Welfare  may  be  leviathans  of 
the  East  of  Scotland  League, 
but  they  will  become  lepre- 
chauns on  Sunday  when  they 
confront  Celtic  in  the  third 
round  of  the  Tennents  Scot- 
tish Cup. 

Vulgar  or  not.  money 
remains  the  most  reliable 
gauge  by  which  to  measure 
the  difference  in  status  be- 
tween football  clubs.  In  a 
year,  the  paid  players  on 
WhitehilTs  roster  of  amateurs 
and  semi-professionals  earn 
only  a fraction  of  what  most 
of  their  opponents  at  Easter 
Road  make  in  a week. 

“Oh,  around  £700  or  £800,” 
is  the  mean  annual  income  es- 
timated by  Dave  Smith,  who 
manages  the  little  club  from 
the  Midlothian  village  of 
Rose  well,  five  miles  south  of 
Edinburgh- 

The  figure  is  likely  to  soar 
to  around  £1.500  this  season, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  a 
competition  whose  structure 
consistently  allows  the  impos- 
sible dream  to  be  realised.  A 
crowd  of  about  15,000  at  the 
home  of  Hibernian  will  be  100 
times  greater  than  the  aver- 
age number  — mainly  villag- 
ers and  players’  relatives  — 
who  regularly  watch  White- 
hill  in  their  own  milieu. 


If  they  think  about  it,  the 
Whitehill  players  are  entitled 
to  a bigger  bonus  for  a draw 
than  a victory  on  Sunday,  see- 
ing that  no  fourth-round  pair- 
ing apart  from  Rangers  could 
be  more  lucrative  than  a 
third-round  replay  at  Celtic 
Park. 

For  ail  the  difference  in 
stature,  however.  Smith  and 
his  players  are  more  likely  to 
be  raised  than  faxed  by  the 
prospect  of  a collision  with 
the  Goliaths  from  Glasgow. 

His  is  a team  entitled  to  at 
least  a hint  of  swagger  as  they 


go  about  their  normal  busi- 
ness. Currently  holders  at 
four  of  the  five  trophies  avail- 
able to  them  In  a season, 
Whitehill  have  also  won  the 
Qualifying  Cup  (South)  for 
the  past  three  years,  gaining 
entry  to  the  first  round 
proper  of  the  Scottish  Cup. 

They  have  enjoyed  some 
successful  days  against 
League  apposition  in  the  old- 
est and  most  romantic  compe- 
tition of  all,  but  none  to  com- 
pare with  the  reward  they 
will  reap  on  Sunday  for  their 
successful  second-round 


Nae  bother . . . Whitehall 's  manager  Dave  Smith  explains 
the  game  plan  that  will  secure  Celtic’s  downfall 


replay  against  Fraserburgh  of 
the  Highland  League  two 
weeks  ago. 

Smith,  who  has  been  a man- 
ager since  he  succeeded  Jim 
Jefferies  — now  in  charge  of 
the  resurgent  Hearts  — at 
Gala  Faiiydean  in  1989,  is 
fond  of  claiming  that  he  has 
more  experience  than  his 
Celtic  counterpart  Tommy 
Burns.  But  if  the  Parkhead 
side  are  to  be  out-thought,  the 
intelligence  is  likely  to  be 
supplied  by  Raleigh  Gowrle, 
the  Whitehill  right-back  who 
is  as  colourful  as  his  name. 

Among  the  motley  bunch  of 
joiners,  roofers,  postmen  and 
clerical  workers  who  make 
up  Whitehill  Welfare,  Gowrle 
is  the  party  turn.  A true 
renaissance  man.  be  is  a grad- 
uate “with  several  degrees" 
who  coaches  tennis  profes- 
sionally at  Stirling  University 
and  who  has  asked  the  Ibrox 
chairman  David  Murray  for 
permission  to  write  a PhD 
thesis  on  "The  Fall  and  Rise 
of  Rangers  Football  Club”. 

He  Is  also  likely,  as  his 
manager  testifies,  to  be  the 
one  who  infuses  the  team 
with  a sense  of  fun  rather 
than  dread  before  Sunday’s 
kick-off. 

"When  we  went  up  to 
Fraserburgh  for  the  second- 
round  replay,”  Smith 
recalled,  “you  can  imagine 
how  uptight  everybody  was. 
The  third-round  draw  had  al- 
ready been  made  and  we 
knew  that  the  winners  were 
to  meet  Celtic. 

"Raleigh  saw  the  tension 
among  them.  'Look,  reee- 


laaax,  enjoy  yourselves,’  he 
said.  ‘Here,  Til  give  you  a 
song.’  He  then  went  into  this 
singing  routine  which  broke 
the  place  up.  I don't  know  if 
that’s  what  did  it,  but  we  won. 

"On  the  bus  back  home,  of 
course,  most  of  the  guys  were 
feeling  no  pain  after  having 
a few  celebratory  sherbets. 
Raleigh  hardly  drinks  at  all, 
but  he  took  the  mike  and  kept 
the  bus  going  all  the  way  back 
to  Edinburgh. 

“just  before  the  Fraser- 
burgh match  he  went  on  a 
three-mile  fell  run.  He  said  he 
didn't  like  it  too  much  but  did 
it  because  he  hadn't  tried  it 
before. 

"We  also  lost  him  for  a cou- 
ple of  weeks  recently  when  he 
toddled  off  to  Las  Vegas  for  a 
tennis  seminar.  Nice  work, 
eh?  But  he  does  love  his  foot- 
ball as  they  all  do  here,  and 
he'll  make  sure  we  have  an- 
other great  day  out  at  Easter 
Road." 

Whitehill  applied  to  have 
the  tie  switched  to  Celtic  Park 
or  even  Hampden  Park  to 
maximise  income  and 
heighten  the  big-match  atmo- 
sphere. but  the  Scottish  FA 
insisted  on  the  match  going  to 
the  nearest  certificated 
ground  to  Whitehall's  quaint 
but  inadequate  Ferguson 
Park  in  Rose  well. 

'1  suppose  that’s  the  only 
disappointment  where  the 
lads  are  concerned,”  said 
Smith.  “But  it  won't  bother 
me  personally.  I've  been  a 
Ribs  fan  all  my  days  and  I'll 
be  perfectly  happy  with  Eas- 
ter Road." 


Asprilla  on  the  way 


Russell  Thomas 


Kevin  keegan  last 
night  emerged  from  an- 
other round  of  talks  in 
Italy  confident  that  Parma’s 
Colombian  striker  Faustino 
Asprilla  would  become  New- 
castle's record  signing  at  £6.8 
million  by  the  weekend. 

The  latest  negotiations  ap- 
peared to  overcome  a hitch 
earlier  yesterday  when  a 
Parma  spokesman  said  "dis- 
cussions are  blocked",  seem- 
ingly because  Asprilla  did  not 
want  to  move  to  England. 

But  after  the  latest  talks 
with  Keegan  and  three  other 
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ANGLCMTAL1AN  CUP 
Semi-final 
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Gregory  43 
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First  Division 
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R McDonald  73.  W 
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ID  * 

LHtay  26 
Lmdberfl  67 
Dundee  (01  2 
Hamilton  56.  73 


Newcastle  representatives, 
Parma's  general  director 
Gianbatista  Pastorello  said 
Asprilla  was  keen  to  join  the 
Premiership  leaders. 

Pastorello  said  negotiations 
had  gone  extremely  well  "Be- 
tween the  two  clubs  we  have 
more  or  less  agreed  the  fee 
that  should  be  paid  for 
Asprilla. 

“Nothing  has  been  signed 
at  this  stage  but  we  are  hope- 
ful we  can  get  a contract 
agreed  within  the  next  48  to 
72  hours. 

"We  will  be  seeing  Newcas- 
tle again  tomorrow  because 
so  far  we  have  just  had  a gen- 
eral chat,  but  everything 
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Seen  33.  84 
O Boyle  55  ipeni 
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Bruehbi  (2)  3 ABm  101  O 

ROSS  13.  71  McNeill  44  349 

Caledonian  H1 1 Rocs  County  |0>  1 
Stewart  IS  Milne  76 

4 B3I 

FA  TROPHY:  Firebrand  replays:  Al- 
trincham 2 Colwyn  Bay  0:  Chortsy  2.  Bos- 
ton UW  1.  Emley  3.  Moracambe  i.  Norm* 
wich  ? Hadnmlcrd  Tn  0 Postponed: 
Walling  v Rothman  Tn  — mtenogged 
puetL 

FORTINS  LEAGUE!  Orel  DMstom  E*«- 
nn  0.  Noam  Rarest  1.  Notts  Co  1.  Darby  1. 
Third  Dhrisfonz  Chesterfield  2.  Chester  1. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
First  DMstoni  Portsmouth  1.  Southamp- 
ton 1;  OPR  t.  Oxford  Utd  a.  Watford  0. 
Norwich  1. 

Rugby  Union 

HHNEXEN  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Drat 
DMstom  Swansea  13.  Pontyprtod  9:  Llan- 
elli 38.  Ebtow  Vale  8.  

WRUMDWEUCOAKTmOlfcPoelA! 
Postoonedf  Blaini  w Pentypool  (Blaina 
withdrawn  hum  eompeUlion).  Canneffetfa 
Crose  KaysvAbercynon  Pool  Be  Dunvanl 
72.  Tenby  IM  12;  Nartflrth  3.  Llandovery 
18.  Pool  C:  Llanharan  M.  South  Wales 
Police  is.  Cancelled:  Cardiff  Inal  v Caer- 
philly. Pool  D:  Bonymaen  18  Massing  36; 
Tondu  8.  Ystrefigynlais  30 


Tennis 


AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Melbourne!- 
tar-ftnata:  Mon:  M Chang  I US!  bt  M T.U- 


strotn  iSvro)  6-0.  6-2.  6-4.  J Courier  (LiSJ 
leads  A AflSSS>  |U5)  £-4  |lo  con  Untie  today 
linn  to  ram  i Douhtoa  t Ndbergrf*  Korda 
iSwe.Cii  bt  ft  Loacb/S  Melville  (US)  6-4. 
6-4.  7-5.  Q Forget/J  Hamit  (Fr-Swilz)  bt 
M Knuwlesrf)  Nestor  (Bah.’Can|  6-4.  1-6. 
6-3  6-3. 

S 


seems  to  be  in  agreement  at 
this  stage.”  Asprilla' s £20.000- 
a-week  wages  are  not  consid- 
ered a problem. 

Keegan  may  also  persist  in 
his  attempt  to  sign  David 
Batty,  even  though  Newcas- 
tle's £3.5  million  offer  for 
Blackburn’s  England  mid- 
fielder was  rejected  yesterday. 

Blackburn's  owner  Jack 
Walker  is  thought  reluctant 
to  let  the  midfielder  go.  but 
Batty  may  be  allowed  to  leave 
if  Keegan  increases  his  offer 
by  £500,000. 

It  is  understood  Arsenal  too 
were  rebuffed  yesterday,  over 
Blackburn’s  unsettled  captain 
Tim  Sherwood. 


tUSi  bi  l MUM,  iC'aahai 
6-1.  6-2:  C Rubin  (US)  bt  A Sanchw  Vi- 
car «o  |Spi  6-4.  Z-*.  Id- 14.  Dmblmt  L D» 
mnpari/H  Jaw  Bemud—  iUS)  bt  L Ray- 
mond-'G  Sabfltmi  (US/AraJ  6-3. 4-6.  6-3.  M 
MoCmth/L  NeBead  (USILall  bt  E Malum- 
M/E  MsnWWwa  iRusl  6-0.  3-6.  6-3.  N 
Arendt/M  Dodegref  lUS'Nsltil  bt  V Baau- 
ki/C  Vta  tlndofNMh)  6-1.  2-6.  7-6. 

Alpine  Skiing 

WOULD  CUP  (Vanolroj  Mao'*  aupwr- 
gburt  eMami  1 H Knauss  (Autl  Imhi 
0I.29S ec.  3.  A Suaraal  tNorl  1 01.56.  3.  F 
Nyborg  (Swot  101.57:  4.  G Madai  lAull 
10163:  5.  A Fsttori  (111  1.0171.  D 
Ratlins  1US1.  L Atotund  (Frl  1 01  77.  fl.  K 
Andre  Aamodr  (Nor)  1.01.02:  0.  P Runfioai- 
dlor  | Hi  1.01 S3.  10.  K QlMdlna  (II)  1.02.01. 

Stow dtaget  l Skaardjj  2®pB;  2.  Knaircs 

187. 3.  L Kjua  (Noe)  180.  4.  Nytoe/g  141, 5.  R 
hrooll  (Ault  IK:  6.  Fanori  »:  7 Rungoat- 
filer  69:  8.  P Violin,  (III  84  0.  Ghcdina  7& 
10.  Alpha  rid  76.  Atom  49.  O Boll  IGB) 
104.23  Overall!  1.  K|us  956pls  2.  Minor 
753:  3.  M won  Gruenlgen  ISwitrj  726.  4. 
Knauss  666: 5.  A Tomtw  (It)  616. 6.  Nytwrg 
525.  7.  Alphand  506:  B.  S Amwz  (Fri  435. 
Atom  133.  BaU  6 

Badminton 

SOUTH  KOREAN  OPEN  (SooulV  PM 
■toy:  SthoMi  Hew:  A Andropov  (Rual 
bt  P Knowles  |QB1 15-8. 15-6.  D Had  (GB) 
bt  J LaugesMi  (Deni  to-i4. 15-6 

Basketball 

NBA:  Atlanta  105.  Houston  96.  Miami  96. 
San  Antonia  ©;  Milwaukee  92.  Vancouver 
100. 

Chess 

HOQOOVENS  TOUHNAinatT  (Wl|K  un 
Zh.  Noth)-  Round  e^fbb  I Sokolov  (Bo$i 
0 M Adams  (Eng)  1;  J Plkot  (Noth)  1.  A 
smrov  (Spi  0:  other  games  drawn.  Lead- 
ers! V Ivanchuk  (Ukr)  5)5.  V Anand  (Indl,  S 
Tiviakov  (Rus)  5;  V Topaiov  (Bull.  A Drew 
(Run).  Sokolov  4K.  Also-  Adame  3K 


Samways  stuck  after  missing  out 
on  Wolves  and  Birmingham 


Ism  Ross 


Ice  Hockey 


NHL:  Montreal  1.  Tampa  Bay  4.  MY 
Ran  gen;  3.  Los  Angelos  i:  Ottawa  3.  Chi- 
cago 7.  Philadelphia  1.  Florida  1 lOI): 
Pittsburgh  < Bosun  8 (OH:  Colorado  4. 
NY  Islanders  3.  VancoweR  4.  Dallas  6. 


Motor  Sport 


MONTE  CARLO  RALLY:  Loading  ptoc- 
tnga  (alter  12  timed  atages).  1,  P Betnar- 
dini  (Frl  Ford  Escort  3hr  Jflrain  41sec;  2.  F 


EVERTON’s  unwanted 
midfielder  Vinny  Sam- 
ways was  in  limbo  yester- 
day after  proposed  moves 
to  both  Wolves  and  Bir- 
mingham collapsed. 

Little  more  than  12  hours 
after  being  told  be  had  not 
impressed  the  Wolves  man- 
ager Mark  McGhee  after  a 
month's  loan  at  Molineux, 
Samways  failed  to  agree 
terms  with  Birmingham. 

The  former  German  in- 
ternational full-back 
Michael  Frontzcck  has 
signed  for  Manchester  City 


Dolocour  (Frj  Pcuflrol  300  .it  2mln  3lacc. 
3 A Schwarz  | Gw)  ToyDLi  Collca  3 56,  4.  B 
Begum  (Fn  Subaru  Impreza  B49:  S,  C Bur- 
oni  IFri  Subaru  tmproza  10  44.  6.  Y Postal 
(Npmj  Subaru  Improza  11.21;  7.  D DueruM 
(Frl  Lancia  Delta  14  48.  B.  M Vermi  (II) 
Lancia  DolU  16  29;  3.  Y Vanin  (Rita)  Opal 
A&tra  18.44. 

Fixtures 

I7.3Q  unleui  nlatodl 

Soccer 

INIUWATlONALi  luly  v Walm  (Tamil. 
COCA-COLA  CUP:  CtaartoMtoto  raptayi 
Birmingham  v Norwich  17  J5). 
■NDSLNK2K  LCAOUB  Ftret  DMsioN 
Sundarfand  v Grtm&bv  17  45). 

SCOTTISH  LIAQUEl  FIret  DMtfan! 
Hamilton  v Si  Mirrm  Seoand  Dhrlatoa 
Stirling  v Clydn. 

FA  TROPHY:  FteMwound  replay:  Gatos- 
toad  v Klddermimlnt  f?45). 

FA  VASE:  Fourth-round  aacowd  repteyi 
Solby  Tn  * TrofftYd. 

UNIAONO  LEAGUE!  Fire!  Dtvlolom 

Brwfford  PA  v Farntov  Celtic. 

Ktt  LEAGUE)  Second  DhrUon:  William 
Tn  v Wivmtoo  Tn  Thted  DMatom  Harlow 
Tn  v Northwood 

KAZSII  HOMES  LEAGUE)  Southern 
DMaloa:  Havant  Tn  v Clmdon  Tn. 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE!  FIret  Div- 
ision: Pruacot  v Glacuuip  ME. 

PONTIUS  LEAOUEi  FIret  Dlvl.lom 
Blackburn  v Straff  Wed  (7.0):  Bolton  v Man 
Utd  (7.0);  LbOds  v Trannwi  (7  0):  Oldham 
v Stoke  (7.(8.  Seeend  Dtatatore  Barnsley 
v Hull  (7-0):  Blackpool  v Uanstold  (70). 
Huddersfield  * Preston  (7.0),  LMasior  v 
Yon*  (7.0);  Man  C v RoVmtom  16431.  uio- 
dksbrouqh  v Coventry  (7.0):  Pori  Valo  v 
Bumtay  (7.0).  Third  DtaMMC  Bury  v Wal- 
sall (7.01,  Darlington  v Doncmtar  (6M>. 
Lincoln  v Carlisle  (7.tft,  Scarborough  * 
Scunthorpe  £7Cj;  Stockport  v Rochdale 
(645);  Wigan  v Shrewsbury  (T  0L 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION) 
First  DMston:  Brigwon  v WmWodto 
IZ0).  c Palm  v Litton.  Bristol  C * Cto"- 
ion:  Wasl  Ham  v Ipswich  (10.  D«flrra"“"  “ 
Hod  bridge  FC).  Second  Wvtatasfl iBoih  v 
Ktawport  AFC.  Birmingham  v ChBMrmarii 
(70):  Bourncmoulh  v SwanaW  P-W  Tw- 
Quay  vPiymouih  (7.01.  • 

SPRINOHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUE:  Bamrt  v WWimg:  » 

Colchaatet  Uid  (2.Q):_Cairrt^o  OMj; 
Reading  (20);  Lnyton  WvSotonWd. 
Woking  v Northampton  (745),  WycomM  v 
Gillingham  (7 45). 


from  Borussia  Mdnchen- 
gladbach  for  £350,000. 

Sheffield  United's  mid- 
fielder Glyn  Hodges.  32, 
will  make  his  first  start  for 
Wales  in  almost  four  years 
in  tonight’s  friendly  with 
Italy  in  Ternl.  • 

• Real  Madrid  have  ap- 
pointed Arsenio  Iglesias, 
formerly  of  Deportivo,  as 
their  coach,  two  days  after 
sacking  Jorge  Valdano. 

ITALY:  Penn*  Fwnrt,  CarbonJ,  EM 
Maneo,  Costecurtm,  ApoAonL  Di  LMo. 
AUMrilnl,  Del  Piero,  Zola.  RavaoeRL 
WALES!  SooUiall  lEvenon).  JmMim 
(Hudderalieldi.  wunama  (Roadlng). 
PhBDp*  iNodm  Foreeli.  Symow  (Man  C), 
CeTemn  (Blacdhunu  Home  (Evenon). 
Speofil  I Lends).  Hodgot  iShoflieto  U|. 
Hughes  (CtKUtmil.  Rusli  (Liverpool) 


LEAOOB  or  WALKS,  Aberyetwyth  v 
|T4W  ^ ° Conwy  v Paruunodog 

LSAQUE  OF  IRELAND:  Preodv  Div- 

Shamrock  Rvrs  v Dundalk. 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MaTCHi  Nowport  v Now  South 
Wales  1 7.0). 

RfflWRBSENTATIIIE  MATCH!  Oword  UnW 
«JW  BATCH!  Mosatay  v Lirughboroug). 

Basketball 

LBAOUK:  Newcastle  v 
MandMster  [8  0).  Lolcoslor  v Thames  Val- 
fey  (8.0). 

NATIONAL  CUPl  (hereMbnM  C Pal- 
“C  ,v  Lwoaida  lELOi,  Homol  v Birmingham 

ID.OJ 

Ice  Hockey 

BRm*H  LEAQUb  Premier  DMakMe 

Sta  “H1  iM03  la  m-  Htrmbaf- 

.SffOfftoW  (80l  DMatan  Ottm 
Bracknell  v Cholmsford  (80) 

Hockey 

v Sen,'c“ 


Latics 

enjoy 

cold 

comfort 


Cynthia  Bataman 


ON  A wild  in  eveiy 

sense.  Darren  Beet 
ford's-  douMe  took  01d‘ 
ham  to  victory  over  Barnsley 
for  the  first  time  in  four  meet- 
ings this  season  and.  earned  a 
visit  to  the  Second  Division 
leaders  Swipdon  In  the.  Ciyj's 
fourth  rbundoh  Saturday. . ■ 
The  striker's  second-half 
penalty  proved  the-  wiimer 
after  Baziasley  had  equalised 
his  18th  minute  header  in  a 
bad-tempered  match- 
Two  gritty  teams  from  the 
Pennine  foothills  on  a black 
January  night  with  Boundary 
Park  on  the  windward  side  of 
England’s  spine  mad  basking 
in  a few  Siberian  ze- 
phyrs..-this  was  never  go- 
ing to. have  the  appeal  of  a 
sporting  evening  at  Caesars 
Palace.  Nevertheless  it  was 
some  occasion  and  clad  in  the 
football  equivalent  of  the 
slinky  black  dress  — long- 
sleeved  vest,  thermal  long- 
johns  — there  was  still  plea- 
sure to  be  bad. 

Oldham  produced  some  en- 
ticing moves  despite  opening 
against  a strong  wind,  which 
at  one  stage  looped  Red- 
mond's hefty  clearance  back 
on  itself  and  returned  the  ball 
almost  to  the  centre-half  s 
feet  The  best  of  the  early  at- 
tacking moves  , were  sparked 
by  Beckford,  who  linked  with 
Halle  playing  wide  right  to 
find  an  easy  route  through 
the  Barnsley  defence. 

This  manoeuvre’s  first  trial 
saw  Beckfbrd's  pinpoint  pass 
returned  accurately  enough 
but  the  striker  hoofed  the 
splendid  chance  over  the  bar. 

Oldham’s  five-game  goal 
drought  went  on  when  Halle, 
on  the  break,  wasted  another 
chance  on  the  quarter-hour 
by  hesitating  to  pass  to 
Hughes  who  was  running 
through  the  defence  and 
screaming  for  the  ball 
Three  minutes  later  Beck- 
ford  tried  the  Halle  route 
again  and  this  time  put  Old- 
ham in  front  by  confidently 
heading  in  the  return  cross. 

But  then  in  a classic  what- 
not-to-do-next  Oldham  let  in 
Barnsley.  Liddell  just  failing 
to  connect  with  Payton’s 
glancing  header.  That  was 
Barnsley’s  first  chance  but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a specu- 
lative 40-yarder  from  .Sheri- 
dan which  Gerrard  saved  eas- 
ily despite  the  fickle  wind. 

Barnsley  had  the  ball  in  the 
net  just  before  half-time  — 
but  Payton  was  offside  as  he 
headed  in. 

Barnsley,  five  places  above 
Oldham  in  the  First  Division 
and  held  to  a scoreless  draw 
in  the  original  tie  at  Oakwell. 
soon  made  light,  of  the  wind 
when  they  turned  round  and 
began  to  follow  the  draughts 
through  the  Oldham  defence. 

Orlygsson  tried  to  block  the 
hole  but  brought  down  Red- 
feara  on  the  edge  of  the  area. 
His  free-kick  evaded  both 
wall  and  goalkeeper  to  put 
Barnsley  level  on  57  minutes. 

But  Oldham  were  back 
ahead  ten  minutes  later  after 
a controversial  incident  in 
which  Redfeara  and  Halle 
tangled  in  the  penalty  area. 
The  unstoppable  Beckford 
stepped  up  and  struck  the 
penalty  crisply  past  Watson. 

O'Connell  and  Archdeacon 
followed  Gerrard  and  Liddell 
into  the  referee's  book. 

Oldham  Athlatlu  Garrard:  Makln, 
Graham.  Redmond,  Serrani,  Halle. 
Hughes.  Ortygnon,  Brennan.  BocHord. 

Ramal**!  Watson;  Eadon.  Davis.  Da 
iSSUf'  **”-“•  “widan.  O'Conn  all. 

AreJntaacon.  LkJdoii.  Payton. 

G Cain  {Boons] 
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Mlc  NaMass  has  signed  to  p)aw  lonnlB  In 
tlw?  dignity  of  hb  43  u^p-  hi_ 
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Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 

A fine  display  of  swing  and 
seam  bowling-  gave  York- 
shires Paul  Hutchison  fig- 
nres  of  five  for  11  to  reduce 
Zimbabwe  to  47  all  out  on  the 
ffrst  day  of  the  second  uooder- 
19  Test  in  Harare.  England 
reached  120  for  four  in  reply. 

Tabic  Tennis 

The  British  League  women's 
BFL  Grove  face 
the  powerful  Dulmen  of  Ger- 

Simfb®111  fl«t^ver 
home  European  Cup  semi- 
writes  Richard  Jago. 
f S^Pshire  dub  have 

SK  ^ -timea  at  this  stS 
when  playing  away  and  win 

S^ssafiS 

L®®™*1  line-up  ffoait 
will  probably  be  led  by  the 
former  European  Top  12 
champion  Nicole  Strusa 

Chess 

seeoSdt1,  woa  his 

^ondsuccessive  game  at  the 

toaraament  when 
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now  twonomts  behind  the 
leader.  Urine’s  world  No.  4 
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Rubin  the  queen 
of  marathons 


David  Irvine  in  Melbourne  on  an  American 
teenager’s  record-breaking  quarter-final  win 


AYBE  it  helped  a 
little  to  have  been 
through  it  before. 
At  least  Chanda 
Rubin,  who  last  summer  won 
the  longest  Wimbledon 
women's  singles  ever  con- 
tested, after  a monumental  58 
games,  had  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  emotions  a mara- 
thon can  generate. 

Yet  to  emerge  triumphant 
from  another,  and  set  a similar 
Australian  Open  record  as  she 
did  at  Flinders  Park  yesterday, 
was  a remarkable  accomplish- 
ment far  the  19-year-old  Ameri- 
can. "But  J don't  do  it  deliber- 
ately,” she  said  with  a laugh. 

At  10.45pm,  alter  3 hours  33 
minutes,  she  hit  a forehand 
volley  wide  of  Arantxa  San- 
chez Vicarlo's  outstretched 
racket  to  wrap  up  an  extraor- 
dinary q carter-final  match 
5-4,  2-6,  16-14.  It  was  a shot 
that  took  her  further  in  a 
Grand  Slam  than  ever  before; 
and  straight  into  the  path  of 
the  favourite,  Monica  Seles. 


J*It  really  should  have  been 
much,  much  sooner.”  she 
said,  recalling  ruefully  the 
first  two  match  points  she 
missed  90  minutes  earlier  at 
5-4  in  the  third  set. 

Rubin  and  Sanchez  Vicario. 
who  had  lost  in  the  last  two 
singles  finals  here,  had  al- 
ready spent  a fair  amount  of 
time  on  court  together  in  the 
run-up  to  the  match.  They  are 
doubles  partners  — which 
helped  explain  the  mutual 
respect  surviving  an  intense 
and  controversial  contest 

Frustrated  by  missing  her 
first  chance  and  annoyed  by  a 
call  that  enabled  the  Spaniard 
to  survive  again  at  14-13 
(“her  volley  at  30-40  was 
dearly  ouO,  Rubin  said  she 
had  had  the  feeling  the 
struggle  would  never  end. 

‘T  felt  a little  bad  because 
we  knew  everyone  was  wait- 
ing for  [Andre]  Agassi  and 
[Jim]  Courier,”  she  said. 
“And  I felt  the  same  way: 
somebody  just  finish  it!  But 


Chang  charges 
into  the  last  four 


Michael  chang. 

generally  consid- 
ered the  most  fleet- 
footed  player  in  the  men's 
game,  quick-stepped  his 
way  into  the  semi-final  of 
the  Australian  Open  yester- 
day, writes  David  Irvine. 

He  demolished  Mikael 
lillstrom  of  Sweden  6-0, 
6-2,  6-4  in  only  76  minutes. 
So  far  the  American  has 
spent  only  8‘A  hours  on 
court,  dropping  his  serve 
four  times  in  all  and  mak- 
ing few  errors.  No  one  else 
has  progressed  so  easily,  al- 
though he  has  yet  to  meet 
anyone  ranked  higher  than 
43  in  the  world. 

He  had  been  expecting  to 
play  the  hard-serving 
Dutchman  Richard  Kraji- 
cek in  the  fourth  round  and 
the  Austrian  Thomas  Mus- 
ter in  the  quarters.  Instead 
He  played  a French  ' quali- 
fier, Jean-Phillppe  Fleur- 
Ian,  and  the  105th-ranked 
Tillstrom.  who  had  a night- 
mare of  a match,  to  cruise 
into  the  last  four. 

Chang's  earnings  ap- 
proach $12  minion  (£8  mil- 
lion) hut  his  inability  to 
build  on  the  one  Grand  Slam 
title  he  gained  as  a 17-year- 
old  in  Paris  seven  years  ago 
suggests  he  has  been  left  be- 
hind by  tlie  power  players. 


Rugby  League 


He  does  not  accept  this. 

“When  I first  came  on  the 
tour  I was  a patient  player, 
winning  my  points  on  the 
other  guy's  errors  or  by  hit- 
ting a passing  shot  or  a lob. 
It's  nice  not  to  have  to  de- 
pend on  that  now." 

Indeed  Chang  has 
adapted  remarkably  well. 
By  using  a longer-handled 
racket  he  has  beefed  up  his 
serve  to  the  level  of  an 
Agassi  — 33  aces  so  far  — 
and  developed  a more  than 
useful  net  game. 

He  is  not  intimidated  by 
the  bigger  men  — “after  all, 
I’ve  been  playing  them  all 
my  life”  — and  believes  that 
whereas  Pete  Sampras  and 
Andre  Agassi  have  probably 
reached  their  peak,  his  best 
time  is  still  to  come. 

• James  Trotman’s  6-4, 
3-6,  6-2  second-round  de- 
feat by  Australia’s  Jed 
Gould  ended  British  inter- 
est in  the  boys'  singles,  but 
the  16-year-old  Ipswich 
player  and  Worthing's  18- 
year-old  Martin  Lee  beat  an 
Australian  pair  in  the  open- 
ing round  of  the  boys' 
doubles.  Second  seeds  here, 
Trotman  and  Lee  won  the 
boys’  doubles  at  Wimble- 
don last  year.  Yesterday 
they  beat  Darin  Currall  and 
Akram  Zaman  6-2, 5-7, 7-5. 


Overseas  quota 
will  rise  to  five 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


CLUBS  are  likely  to  be 
allowed  to  sign  five 
overseas  players  for  the 
Super  League  season  which 
starts  in  March.  The  current 
maximum  is  three. 

Players  from  such  "devel- 
opment” areas  as  Fiji,  Tonga 
and  the  Cook  Islands  will  in 
future  be  classed  as  overseas. 
Players  from  these  nations 
are  currently  exempt  from 
the  register. 

Clubs  who  opt  for  the  maxi- 
mum quota  -will  have  to  pay 
£15#jo  -into  a development 
fund.  The  hew  conditions 
seem  sure  to  -be  carried  by  a 
Rugby  League  council  meet- 
ing next  month. 

Meanwhile  the  perennial 
strugglers  Hlgbfield  have 
been  told  that  they  must  im- 
prove their  performance  on 
the  field  or  face  losing  their 
place  in  the  Second  Division. 

Sorry  Highfiald  have  won 
two  of  their  last  80  games. 
Last  Sunday  they  were 
thrashed  82-4)  by  Hunslet,  and 
they  were  removed  from  the 
Challenge  Cup  by  the  ama- 
teur  side  Thatto  Heath.  The 
performances  of  Chorley  and 
Doncaster  will  also  be 
monitored. 


An  application  has  been 
received  from  Mike  Nicholas, 
the  Wales  manager,  to  enter  a 
Welsh  side  — possibly  based 
at  Aberavon  — into  the 
Second  Division  in  time  for 
the  new  season.  Northampton 
Knights  have  also  applied  for 
membership. 

Phil  Larder,  with  Phil  Lowe 
as  his  manager,  was  con- 
firmed as  coach  for  Great  Brit- 
ain's tour  to  Australasia  next 
September  and  October.  Lar- 
der’s assistant  will  be  Clive 
Griffiths,  the  Wales  coach. 

That  should  be  a consola- 
tion to  Griffiths,  who  was 
"gutted”  to  learn  at  the  week- 
end that  he  had  been  over- 
looked for  the  Warrington 
coaching  vacancy  in  favour  of 
the  Australian  John  Dorahy. 

St  Helens  have  confirmed 
that  the  Australian  Shaun 
McRae.. an  assistant  coach  at 
Canberra  Raiders,  will  be 
their  coach  in  succession  to 
Eric  Hughes,  who  was  sacked 
last  week. 

A combined  Fiji,  Tonga. 
Cook  Islands  and  Western 
Samoa  side  — Oceana  — will 
tour  England  in  October. 
Their  opponents  will  be  Sal- 
ford. Huddersfield  and  Hull, 
with  Cumbria.  England  A, 
Ireland  and  Wales  providing 
the  representative. opposition. 


Boxing 

Hanied  held  in  airport  row 


IASEEM  HAMED,  the 
- JWBO  featherweight 
champion,  was  cautioned  by 
police  yesterday,  after  an  al- 
tercation with  a check- in  girl 
at  Manchester  airport  Police 
were  called  after  the  21-year- 
old  boxer  was  said  to  have 
threatened  the  girl  with  the 
words:  TU  come  back  and 
sort  you  but  with  a shotgun." 

His  flight  ticket  and  board- 
ing' card  were  confiscated 
while  police  "advised  him 
about  his  behaviour”. 


The  row-started  when  the 
Sheffield  fighter  checked  in 
for  the  6.30am  shuttle  from 
Manchester  , to  Heathrow  en 
route  to  Cannes.  British  Air- 
ways said  he  "refused  to 
answer  routine  security  ques- 
tions about  items  of  hand  bag- 
gage and  then  threatened  the 
check-in  girl.  Helen  RusselL 
He  later  apologised.  He  said 
the  remark  about  a shotgun 
was  made.in  jest  but  she  took 
it  very  seriously.  We  eventu- 
ally allowed  him  to  travel.” 


she  wasn't  going  to  give  it  to 
me  and  I wasn't  going  to  give 
it  to  her.” 

In  the  end  she  took  matters 
into  her  own  hands.  Though 
the  men  were  on  court  within 
six  minutes  of  her  leaving, 
play  had  to  be  halted  for  the 
night  by  a thunderstorm  with 
Agassi  serving  at  4-5. 

Theirs  was  tame  fare  com- 
pared with  the  hard-bitting 
duel  for  the  second  women's 
semi-final  spot,  which  at  first 
appeared  to  be  going  Rubin’s 
way  — she  won  the  first  set 
and  led  2-0  in  the  second  — 
but  then  swung  in  Sanchez 
Vicario’s  favour  as  the  Span- 
iard took  six  games  in  a row 
to  level  at  one  set  alL 

Rubin  then  rallied  again. 
She  romped  to  4-1.  had  a 
point  for  5-1  but  missed  that 
with  a forehand  error  and 
allowed  the  No.  3 seed  to  level 
at  5-5  by  making  two  succes- 
sive backhand  errors  with  the 
match  in  her  grasp. 

Thereafter  it  was  a battle 
royal.  Rubin  was  always  the 
more  adventurous,  going  for 
her  shots  at  every  opportu- 
nity, but  the  Spaniard  was  as 
tenacious  as  ever  and  twice 
earned  herself  the  chance  to 
serve  it  out 

“Towards  the  end  it  became 
much  more  of  a mental  battle 
for  me,"  said  Rubin,  a former 
Wimbledon  junior  winner.  Td 
had  so  many  opportunities 
but  was  unable  to  capitalise 
on  them.” 

Rubin  hoped  to  be  physically 
ready  for  Seles.  Sanchez  Vi- 
cario said:  “She  is  definitely 
the  player  who  has  improved 
the  most  and  now  hits  the  ball 
very  hard.  She  can  certainly 
give  Monica  a match.” 

Too  heavy,  too  slow,  lacks 
the  necessary  motivation, 
needs  more  matches;  all  these 
reasons  have  been  voiced  to 
support  an  increasingly  un- 
convincing argument  that 
Seles  will  not  claim  the  title 
for  a fourth  time  on  Saturday. 

Though  tested  more  sev- 
erely than  in  four  previous 
matches.  Seles  beat  Iva  Majoli 
— No.  7 seed  and  one  of  her 
best  friends  — by  6-1, 6-2.  So 
far  she  has  dropped  only  17 
games  in  10  sets. 

She  has  shown  over  the 
past  few  days  that  she  to 
capable  of  raising  her  level  to 
whatever  is  required.  Julie 
Halard  made  her  run;  Seles 
responded-  Majoli  tried  to 
wipe  her  off  the  court;  Seles 
returned  almost  every  shot 
with  interest 

Rubin  has  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  test  Seles.  Whether 
she  will  have  the  energy  after 
this  epic  is  another  matter. 

Seles,  in  contrast  took  only 
58  minutes  to  overcome  Ma- 
joli 6-L  6-2.  Majoli  thought 
the  top  seed's  mobility  was 
one  of  her  weaknesses.  But 
the  Croatian  added:  “If  she 
didn't  quite  get  there  she 
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End  of  an  epic . . . Rubin  celebrates  her  win  over  Sanchez  Vicario  photograph:  philcole 


would  just  stretch  and  hit  the 
ball  one-handed  at  great  an- 
gles. And  even  if  you  hit  a 
good  one  it  comes  back  so 
far.” 

Should  the  American  push 
Seles  to  a third  set  as  Steffi 
Graf  did  at  the  US  Open,  it 
could  be  interesting.  Her 
stamina  here  has  not  yet  been 
put  to  the  test  When  it  was, 
by  Lindsay  Davenport  in 
Sydney,  she  had  to  escape 
from  match  point  down. 


“I  do  think  some  less 
weight  would  definitely 
help."  said  Seles,  "but  It 
might  take  some  power  off  my 
shots.  If  it  comes  off,  it  comes 
off  but  I don't  want  to  make 
that  a priority.  As  long  as  Fm 
able  to  move  and  feel  good, 
Fm  happy." 

Had  she  seen  the  way  the 
15-year-old  Martina  Hingis 
had  coped  with  the  power  of 
Brenda  Schultz-McCarthy, 
who  hit  one  serve  at  122  mph? 


"No,  I didn’t,”  she  said,  gig- 
gling. '1  was  having  dinner. 
But  I know  she  Is  one  of  the 
smartest  players  out  there 
and  it  is  quite  amazing  that 
she  is  so  mature." 

It  was  as  a 15-year-old  that 
Seles  reached  her  first  Grand 
Slam  semi-final,  in  Paris  in 
19TO,  losing  to  Graf.  No  one 
other  than  the  German  has 
beaten  her  in  a major  champi- 
onship since  the  1990  US 
Open. 


Webster  is  one  to  watch 


David  Davies  on  a European  Tour  chance 
for  a talented  young  man  from  Atherstone 
who  stole  the  limelight  from  Gordon  Sherry 


THIS  year’s  PGA  Euro- 
pean Tour  starts  In 
Singapore  and  contin- 
ues by  way  of  Perth, 
Western  Australia  to  three 
tournaments  in  South  Africa, 
one  In  Northern  Africa,  one 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  an- 
other in  the  Middle  East  be- 
fore it  begins  to  settle  down 
and  more  properly  reflect  its 
title  with  events  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  France. 

The  tour  is  welcome  wher- 
ever tt  goes  and  such  an  itin- 
erary does  at  least  find  work 
for  tiie  aptly  called  journey- 
men of  European  golf-  But  it 
is  unlikely  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Johnnie  Walker 
Classic  in  Singapore,  many  of 
Europe's  best  players  will  be 
competing. 

It  is  an  awfully  arduous  and 
expensive  way  to  start  the 
year,  and  with  travelling  de- 
mands Increasing  throughout 
the  year,  and  costs  soaring, 
many  players  will  wait  for  the 
tour  to  swim  back  into  vision 
before  they  clear  out  the 
closet  and  dig  out  their  clubs. 

That  being  the  case,  who 
are  the  “ones  to.  watch”  from 
the  start?  Steve  Webster, 
from  Atherstone,  Warwick- 
shire, leads  the  new  faces  — 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  since 
for  two  glorious  summer 
weeks  last  year  Scotland 
switched  to  triumphant  tar- 
tan mode  when  Gordon 
Sherry  dominated  the  world's 
golfing  headlines.  - 
First  the  6ft  8in  Sherry  fin- 
ished fourth  in  the  Scottish 
Open  at  Carnoustie  — the 
best  any  amateur  had 
achieved  in  recent  memory. 
Then,  because  he  had  won  the 
Amateur  Championship  ear- 
lier in  the  year,  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  Open  the  following 
week  at  St  Andrews  . 

The  large  Sherry  was  im- 
mediately responsible  for  yet 
more  toasts  as  he  holed  in  one 
and  then  earned  the  ungrudg- 
ing admiration  of  three  of  his 


practice-round  partners,  none 
other  than  Tom  Watson,  Greg 
Norman  and  Jack  Nicklaus.  It 
was  a remarkable  14  days. 

But  at  the  end  of  them  there 
was  the  presentation  cere- 
mony for  the  Open,  which  al- 
ways begins  with  the  award 
of  the  Silva*  Medal  to  the 
leading  amateur.  When  the 
winner  was  announced  the 
name  was  not  that  of  Sherry 
but  of  Webster,  head  and 
shoulders  shorter  than  the 
Scot  and  about  half  his 
weigh  L 

Webster  marched  up  for  the 
medal  to  applause  that  was 
sincere  but  contained  a hint 
of  mystification.  Who  was 
this  slightly  built  youth  who 
had  spoiled  the  script? 

People  could  be  forgiven  for 
asking,  for  although  Webster 
was  known  as  a good  player 
he  was  not  considered  good 
enough  to  be  selected  for  the 
Walker  Cup  later  in  the  year. 
That  contest  saw  Sherry,  ef- 
fectively made  playing  cap- 
tain, dominate  proceedings 
with  his  effervescent 
enthusiasm. 

But  Webster  was  undoubt- 
edly worth  a place  in  the  team 
and ' proved  the  point  with 
some  emphasis  when,  at  the 
PGA  European  Tour  qualify- 
ing school  in  Spain  in  Novem- 
ber, he  produced  a 65  in  the 
second  round  of  six  and  won 
the  event 

Webster  was  eight  shots 
ahead  of  the  next  best  Walker 
Cup  man,  Stephen  Gallacher, 
nephew  of  Bernard,  the  Ryder 
Cup  captain.  He  was  10  better 
than  Fadraig  Harrington  and 
12  better  than  David  Howell, 
the  other  Walker  Cup  players 

to  get  their  cards.  Sherry  did 
not  compete,  preferring  to 
take  up  his  place  in  the  US 
Masters  that  came  with  the 
winning  of  the  Amateur. 

So  Webster  tackles  the 
European  Tour  and,  given 
that  he  excels  in  stroke-play, 
the  format  facing  him  for  the 


rest  of  his  career,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a man  to  watch  in 
the  new  season.  He  almost 
certainly  will  not  win  and  his 
targets  win  be  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  life,  to  learn 
the  courses  and  to  retain  his 
carcL 

Of  course  it  is  by  no  means 
automatic  that  the  player  who 
tops  the  qualifiers  is  going  to 
be  the  best  of  that  bunch. 
Sandy  Lyle  was  and  so  too 
Jose-Maria  Olazabal.  but  the 
pressure  of  that  occasion  can 
mean  that  some  players  sim- 
ply cannot  produce  their  best 
golf.  That  may  be  the  explana- 
tion for  the  relatively  poor 
performance  of  Howell,  who 
had  a good  Walker  Cup  and  is 
highly  rated  by  his  former 
England  captain  Peter 
McEvoy. 

For  Webster  and  Howell  the 
initial  challenge  will  be 
survival.  Others,  who  have 
achieved  that,  will  want 
to  take  their  games  to  new 
levels  and  win  when  they  get 
there. 

The  New  Zealander  Michael 
Campbell  will  be  beginning  to 
think  about  majors,  even 
though  he  has  yet  to  become  a 
regular  winner  as  a profes- 
sional. Last  year  he  finished 
fifth  in  the  Volvo  Order  of 
Merit,  winning  £401,000. 

He  also,  of  course,  chal- 
lenged for  the  Open  before  a 
poor  last  round  during  which 
he  was  plagued  with  the 


Webster . . . school  success 


“what  ifs".  He  admitted  later 
in  the  season  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  about  the 
money  an  Open  Champion- 
ship victory  would  bring  be- 
fore the  final  round  had 
begun,  let  alone  finished,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
mistake  to  which  26-year-olds 
are  prone. 

But  he  will  probably  not 
make  the  mistake  again  and 
he  has  a game  which  should 
bring  him  regular  chances  to 
win  at  every  level.  He  has  the 
gift,  enjoyed  too  by  Ernie  Els, 
of  being  able  to  hit  the  ball  a 
very  long  way  without  appar- 
ent effort  he  has  classic  out- 
lines to  his  swing,  and  he  has, 
so  far  at  any  rate,  a ready 
smile. 

Stuart  Cage  will  be  looking 
to  win  his  first  PGA  Euro- 
pean Tour  event  He  had  a 30- 
foot  putt  on  the  final  green  at 
the  Murphy's  Irish  Open  last 
year  to  do  just  that  and  left  it 
short  then  he  lost  the  play- 
off. But  this  will  be  only  his 
second  full  year  on  the  tour 
and  he  has  both  a swing  and  a 
work  ethic  that  should  bring 
success. 

Last  year  he  played  in  30 
events,  and  only  one  Euro- 
pean player  played  in  more  In 
Europe  — which  brings  us  to 
the  fifth  and.  final  "one  to 
watch”  this  year. 

Jarzno  Sandelin  played  31 
events,  won  £174,000  and  was 
Tour  Rookie  of  the  Year.  San-’ 
delin  is  in  contrast  to,  say, 
Campbell  and  arguably  more 
fun  to  watch  in  that  he  tries 
to  welly  everything  out  of 
sight,  and  usually  succeeds. 
Sometimes  it  is  because  the 
ball  is  deep  in  the  trees,  of 
course,  but  more  often  it  is  so 
far  down  the  fairway  that 
even  experienced  spotters 
lose  sight  of  it  . 

Sandelin  uses  a 52-inch 
driver,  almost  a foot  longer 
than  standard,  and,  disap- 
pointingly, hides  behind 
those  fashionable  sunglasses 
that  wrap  themselves  round 
the  eyes.  Tall  and  athletic,  he 
probably  typifies  the  way  the 
game  is  going.  So,  for  a 
glimpse  into  the  future,  seek 
out  the  Swede  with  the  shades 
and  stand  well  back. 


Rugby  Union 


French  set  to 
ban  Dourthefor 
‘poke5  at  Clarke 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  France  coach  Jean- 
Claude  Skrela  has  prom- 
ised that  Richard 
Dourthe,  who  has  now  admit- 
ted he  stamped  on  Ben 
Clarke's  head  on  Saturday, 
will  be  punished  by  the 
French  Rugby  Federation  at  a 
disciplinary  meeting  in  Paris 
today.  The  21 -year-old  Dax 
centre  said  he  gave  Clarke  a 
“poke"  with  his  boot  after  the 
England  No.  8 got  trapped  at 
the  bottom  of  a ruck. 

“I  condemn  brutality  and 
Dourthe  will  be  sanctioned,” 
said  Skrela,  after  the  centre's 
act  of  foul  play  was  exposed 
by  a video  replay.  "He  had 
been  warned  to  keep  his  tem- 
per under  control.” 

The  team  manager  Jo  Maso 
said  he  expected  at  least  a 
two-match  international  ban 
to  be  imposed  on  Dourthe. 
who  is  a trainee  physiothera- 
pist. It  would  rule  him  out  of 
the  games  in  Murrayfield  and 
against  Ireland  in  Paris. 

Clarke  had  to  go  off  and 
have  nine  stitches  in  a head 
wound  but  insisted  he  did  not 
want  Dourthe  to  be  cited  for- 
mally; instead  the  RFU  secre- 
tary Tony  HaHett  asked  the 
French  to  deal  with  it 
Dourthe  had  no  option  but  to 
come  clean  after  his  offence 
was  picked  up  clearly  by  tele- 
vision and  shown  in  both 
France  and  England,  with  the 
sports  daily  LEquipe  running 
a sequence  of  BBC  pictures  on 


Tuesday  morning  under  the 
banner  headline  Dourthe  a 
craque  (Dourthe  cracked). 

"I  have  no  excuses,”  he 
said.  "I  was  stupid,  really 
stupid.  The  English  were 
pressing  very  hard  then  and  I 
had  a lot  of  adrenalin  going. 
The  ball  wasn't  released  when 
Clarke  went  to  ground  in  a 
ruck  and  I just  gave  him  a 
poke.  I know  I shouldn't  have 
done  it” 

Dourthe  suggested  that  a 
British  media  campaign 
against  him  before  the  game 
had  precipitated  his  downfall. 
“It's  a dream  to  be  in  the 
French  team  but  now  this 
dream  has  been  destroyed  to 
some  extent”  he  said. 

Meanwhile.  Italy  have 
made  a formal  application, 
their  second  in  five  years,  for 
entry  to  a putative  Six 
Nations  Championship. 
Romania  and  Canada  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit  but  who- 
ever gains  entry  will  probably 
have  to  wait  until  1998  and 
the  competition's  new  TV 
contract 

The  move  came  after  the 
Italian  Olympic  Committee 
granted  a request  from  the 
Italian  Rugby  Union  to  have  a 
new  32,000  all-seat  stadium  in 
Rome,  the  Stadio  Flaminio. 
designated  chiefly  for  rugby. 

• Harlequins'  former  Eng- 
land hooker  Brian  Moore  said 
yesterday  that  he  had  retired 
from  Courage  league  action 
but  might  return  to  play 
"some  junior  rugby”  next 
season. 


Wales  have  no 
room  for  Davies 


David  Plummer 


JONATHAN  DAVIES'S  in- 
ternational return  will 
come  later  rather  than 
sooner  after  he  was  yesterday 
left  out  of  Wales’s  squad  of  24 
players  to  prepare  for  the 
Five  Nations  Championship. 

The  coach  Kevin  Bowring 
has  kept  faith  with  the  Bristol 
outside-half  Arwel  Thomas, 
who  made  a promising  debut 
against  Italy  last  week;  and 
the  first  choice  in  the  posi- 
tion, Neil  Jenkins,  Is  recalled 
even  though  he  has  a 
shoulder  injury  and  will  have 
to  prove  his  fitness  when 
Pontypridd  play  New  South 
Wales  on  Saturday. 

Bowring  has  named  20  of 
the  21  who  were  on  duty 
against  Italy.  David  Evans 
has  made  way  for  Jenkins, 
and  the  centres  Nigel  Davies 
and  Gareth  Thomas  are  back 
in  contention  after  recovering 
from  injuries.  The  inclusion 
of  Newport's  Mike  Voyle 
gives  Bowring  an  extra  option 
in  the  second  and  back  rows. 

Wales's  championship  cam- 
paign opens  at  Twickenham 
next  week.  The  squad  will 
spend  tile  coining  weekend  in 
Tenby,  after  which  Bo  wring 
and  his  assistant  Allan  Lewis 
will  finalise  the  team. 

Use  Welsh  Rugby  Union 
has  sanctioned  payments  for 
32  squad  members  to  give 
Bowring  latitude  as  the  sea- 


Squash 


Australian  ‘bad 
boy’  hit  by  new 
two-year  ban 


Richard  Jago 


Anthony  hill,  the 

world  No.  8 from  Aus- 
tralia, was  yesterday 
banned  by  the  World 
Squash  Federation  from 
representing  his  country  in 
team  events  until  1998. 

Earlier  this  month  Hill 
was  suspended  for  three 
months  by  the  Professional 
Squash  Association  and 
Unfed  £i,400  for  “unsports- 
manlike conduct'*  when 
playing  Jansher  Khan  at 
the  World  Open  last  Octo- 
ber in  Cyprus. 

The  28-year-old's  latest 
ban  follows  incidents  in  a 
match  against  Mir  2am an 
Gul  of  Pakistan  at  the 
world  team  championships 
in  Cairo  in  November.  Hill 
was  charged  with  physi- 
cally and  verbally  abusing 
his  opponent,  verbally 
abusing  the  referee  and 
showing  dissent  against  de- 
cisions, throwing  his 
racket  and  bringing  the 
game  into  disrepute. 

He  has  been  stopped  by 
the  WSF  from  competing  in 
any  of  its  events  up  to  and 
including  the  world  team 
championships  in  the 
autumn  of  1997,  which 
means  he  will  miss  the  in- 
augural World  Cup  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  this  year. 

Hill's  temperament  con- 
tributed to  Ms  defeat  in  the 
match  against  Gul,  which 
cost  Australia  success  in 
the  semi-finals.  England 
won  the  world  team  title 
for  the  first  time  by  beating 
Pakistan  in  the  final- 


son  progresses.  “We  will  be 
looking  to  add  to  the  squad, 
and  a number  of  players,  in- 
cluding Jonathan  Davies,  are 
in  our  thoughts,”  he  said. 

"At  this  stage  he  has  not 
played  enough  meaningful 
rugby  and  very  little  at  out- 
side-half. He  still  needs  time 
to  adapt  to  the  game.” 

Davies  would  have  been  in 
line  to  play  for  Wales  in  the  A 
international  against  France 
next  week  but  in  the  time- 
honoured  fashion  of  the  fix- 
ture, it  has  been  cancelled.  He 
now  faces  a diet  of  friendlies 
before  Cardiff's  Swalec  Cup 
tie  at  Swansea  on  February 
24,  by  which  time  half  Wales's 
season  will  be  over. 

Bowring,  however,  is  keen 
to  concentrate  on  the  team 
rather  than  individuals  as  he 
prepares  for  a match  he  be- 
lieves Wales  have  a chance  of 
winning.  "England  have 
weaknesses  we  can  look  to  ex- 
ploit" he  said.  ‘They  may  de- 
cide to  play  a more  expansive 
game  at  home  than  they  did 
in  Paris,  but  we  must  build  on 
our  first  60  minutes  against 
Italy." 

WALES  SQUAD:  Basin:  J Thomas,  I 
Ewans,  W Praetor  (all  Llanelli).  S ME 
(Cardiff).  C Thomas  (Bridgend).  L Panins 
(Neath).  ■ Wlntlo,  N Dowlas  (bath 
Llanelli).  A Thomas  (Bristol).  N Jenlrint 
(Pontypridd).  A Moora  iCardilt).  R 
Howltf  (Bridgend).  Forwards:  J 
Humphreys  (Cardiff.  cam).  O Jenkins 
(Swansea).  A Lewis  (Cardiff).  J Pawiss 
(Neath),  L Marina  (Cardiff),  O UawsEyn 
(Neath).  D Jonas  iCsrditt).  H Voyle 
(Newport).  E Lewis  (Cardiff).  Q ‘ 
(UaneJJI).  H Taster  (Cardiff).  S r~~ 
(Neath). 


Ice  Hockey 

BIHA  springs 
£ 7,500  levy 
on  top  clubs 


Vie  Batehelder 


BRITISH  League  clubs 
have  been  shaken  by  a de- 
mand from  the  British  Ice 
Hockey  Association  for  up  to 
£7,500  to  be  paid  by  next 
Wednesday. 

The  BIHA  chief  executive 
David  Frame  has  circulated  a 
letter  requiring  £7,500  from 
each  of  the  10  Premier  Div- 
ision clubs  and  £5,000  from 
the  14  sides  in  Division  One. 

At  least  two  Division  One 
foams  are  understood  to  have 
said  they  will  shut  down 
rather  than  meet  a demand 
born  of  the  BlHA’s  inability 
to  find  a sponsor  for  the  Brit- 
ish League. 

The  BIHA  claims  that  a 
clause  in  its  bylaws  entitles  it 
to  demand  up  to  £11,000  a sea- 
son from  each  British  League 
club.  It  also  claims  that  the 
demand  follows  a recommen- 
dation by  the  Cardiff  club, 
“agreed  in  principle  by  a ma- 
jority of  Premier  chibs".  In 
return,  restrictions  on  adver- 
tising logos  on  shirts,  shorts 
and  ice  surfaces  will  be 
relaxed. 

In  the  two  years  since 
Frame  was  appointed,  the 
BIHA  has  opened  a second 
office  and  doubled  its  salaried 
staff.  One  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments fills  the  post  of  finan- 
cial controller. 

• Newcastle  Warriors  have 
released  their  Great  Britain 
international  David  Long- 
staff  a former  Young  British 
Player  of  the  Year,  after  sign- 
ing Niklas  Gulleksson  and 
Lars  Thanell  from,  the  Swed- 
ish First  Division  side  Vasby. 
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The  secrets 
of  selection, 
by  Harriet 


Strength  in  depth . . . Hiroki  Takahashi  (Loughborough  University)  warms  up  in  Ponds  Forge  pool,  Sheffield  before  yesterday’s  World  Cup  meet  in  which  Jani  Sievinen  equalled 
his  world-record  53.78sec  for  the  100m  medley,  having  cut  over  a second  off  his  own  world  400m  medley  mark  in  his  home  country  on  Saturday  photograph:  don  mcphee 

Sport  on  the  verge  of  the  Third  Eye  era 


Rugby  league  is  to  leave  crucial  decisions 
to  the  TV  camera;  will  soccer  follow? 


John  Duncan,  Martin 
Thorpe  and  Paul  FitzpatricJc 


kUGBY  league  became 
I the  first  British  con- 
itact  sport  to  intro- 
duce the  “spy  in  the 
stands”  yesterday  with  the 
announcement  that  for  all 
televised  matches  an  official 
In  a monitor  booth  will  have 
the  filial  say  on  controversial 
incidents. 

Soccer  may  be  the  next  It  is 
understood  that  there  are 
moves  within  the  Football 
Association  to  create  a work- 
ing party  to  look  into  the 
whole  question  of  using  tech- 
nology to  help  decide  issues 
during  games.  The  group  could 
be  in  place  by  the  summer. 

There  is  a growing  feeling 
at  Lancaster  Gate  that  this 
area  must  soon  be  addressed. 
Issues  for  consideration 
would  include  a radio  link 
from  referees  to  colleagues 
with  television  facilities  in 
the  stands,  and  a standard- 
ised form  of  time-keeping  to 
end  disputes  about  the 
amount  of  injury  time  played. 

However,  a working  party 


would  enter  a minefield  of 
tough  decisions.  Who  would  be 
allowed  to  call  for  a replay? 
What  issues  would  be  referred 
for  a decision?  How  could  the 
flow  of  the  game  be  main- 
tained? Would  it  undermine 
referees?  How  long  would  the 
change  extend  a normal  game 
beyond  90  minutes? 

David  Davies,  the  FA’s  di- 
rector of  communications, 
would  not  comment  last  night 
on  the  working  party  pro- 
posal. “These  matters  are 
under  continuing  consider- 
ation here  and  we  don't  dis- 
count anything  in  the  future," 
he  said. 

The  Rugby  Football  League, 
though,  was  enthusiastic  yes- 
terday about  the  value  of  a TV 
official.  Super  League,  which 
starts  in  March,  will  use  slow- 
motlon  replays  to  decide  on 
controversial  incidents,  par- 
ticularly the  validity  of  tries. 

In  matches  televised  by  Sky, 
referees  will  be  able  to  call  for 
assistance  over  touchdowns 
just  as  cricket  umpires  can  call 
for  a ruling  on  runouts. 

The  clock  will  be  stopped 
while  the  ruling  is  awaited  but 
Greg  McCallum,  the  Rugby 


League's  controller  of  referees, 
is  confident  that  a decision  will 
be  reached  within  30  to  45 
seconds.  Spectators  will  be 
able  to  judge  same  af  these  in- 
cidents for  themselves,  for  it  Is 
intended  that  giant  TV 
screens,  complete  with  ex- 
planatory graphics,  will  be 
used  at  Sky  matches. 

“Other  sports  have  bene- 
fited from  tills  kind  of  facility 
and  rugby  league  should  take 
advantage  of  all  the  techno- 
logical advances  available," 
said  the  League's  chief  execu- 
tive Maurice  Lindsay. 

The  move  marks  the  latest 
TV  encroachment  into  sport 
In  Scottish  soccer,  video  evi- 


dence will  next  season  be 
used  retrospectively  for  disci- 
plinary purposes.  In  rugby 
union  the  France  centre  Rich- 
ard Dourthe  faces  a two- 
match  ban  after  admitting, 
after  TV  evidence,  to  kicking 
England's  Ben  Clarke. 

Racing  has  used  photofin- 
ishes since  1947  and  has 
filmed  races  for  the  benefit  of 
race  stewards  since  1960  at 
Newmarket,  four  cameras 
now  being  used  to  offer  offi- 
cials every  angle  on  contro- 
versial incidents. 

It  Is  also  common  now  for 
leading  English  soccer  refer- 
ees to  study  match  videos  be- 
fore submitting  their  reports 


to  the  FA.  Last  week  Gerald 
Ashby,  having  watched  tele- 
vised footage,  voluntarily 
reversed  the  booking  of  New- 
castle's David  Ginola  for  div- 
ing at  Arsenal.  Last  night, 
however.  Ashby  rejected  the 
use  of  TV  during  a game,  ar- 
guing that  it  would  cause 
more  problems  than  it  solved. 

“Where  would  it  start  and 
where  would  it  end?”  he 
asked.  "It  is  time  people  rec- 
ognised that  everyone,  includ- 
ing referees,  makes  mistakes, 
but  the  game  is  all  about  talk- 
ing-points and  opinions.” 

Tim  Crabbe,  chairman  of 
the  Football  Supporters’ 
Association,  agreed.  “I  know 


we  all  shout  at  referees,  but 
the  human  element  is  all  part 
of  the  game.” 

The  third  eye  was  tried  in 
American  football  in  1966, 
when  an  instant-replay  offi- 
cial was  introduced  and  both 
teams  were  allowed  a limited 
number  of  appeals  to  the  offi- 
cial But  the  replay  booth  was 
abandoned  in  1991.  "It  was 
mainly  because  of  the  time  it 
took,"  an  NFL  spokesman 
said  last  night,  "but  also  be- 
cause it  questioned  the  refer- 
ee's integrity.  It  implied  that 
his  decisions  weren't  good 
enough,  begging  the  question 
of  what  he  was  doing  on  the 
field." 


Redknapp  rueful  over  Dicks  tackle 


Martfei  Thorpe 


case  for  referees  to 
be  given  immediate  ac- 
cess to  video  replays 
daring  games  was  high- 
lighted yesterday  by  the 
fall-out  from  Manchester 
United’s  game  at  West  Ham 
on  Monday  night. 

Stephen  Lodge  sent  off 
United’s  Nicky  Butt  for  a 


tackle  on  Julian  Dicks  — a 
decision  many  onlookers 
felt  was  harsh  — bat  missed 
a heavy  challenge  made 
seconds  earlier  by  Dicks  on 
Andy  Cole. 

After  seeing  a replay  of 
Butt's  tackle.  United  have 
sent  a video  to  the  FA 
requesting  that  it  asks 
Lodge  if  he  will  change  his 
mind.  “We  haven't  yet  seen 
the  video  of  the  other  book- 
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ings,  so  that  may  follow 
later,”  added  United’s 
spokesman  Ken  Ramsden. 

Had  a third  referee  been 
in  the  stand.  Dicks’s  chal- 
lenge might  have  been 
picked  ap.  Bat  even  here 
initial  appearances  were 
deceptive.  Immediately 
after  the  game  West  Ham's 
manager  Harry  Redknapp 
hit  oat  at  criticism  of  the 
tackle  made  on  Sky  TV  by 
saying:  “He  didn't  go  over 
the  ball  and  didn’t  try  to 
break  anyone's  leg." 

However,  after  reviewing 
the  incident  at  Sky’s 
request  yesterday  Red- 


knapp admitted:  “It  wasn't 
a good  tackle. 

“At  the  time  all  I saw  was 
a perfectly  good  challenge. 
Bnt  after  watching  the 
whole  incident  for  the  first 
time  on  video  I saw  he  over- 
ran the  ball  and  threw  him- 
self in  a two-foot  challenge. 
It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  sit  here  and  say 
otherwise.” 

Dicks  is  Likely  to  escape 
FA  punishment  as  the  ref- 
eree missed  the  incident. 
The  FA  will  act  only  if  it 
receives  a complaint,  and 
United  say  they  will  not  be 
making  one. 


Vincent  Hanna 


LET  us  ponder  the  na- 
ture of  management 
and  the  power  of 
prayer.  We’ll  try  to  slip 
in  a dig  about  selection.  Fash- 
ionable as  always,  us. 

The  prayer  business  arose 
In  a tearful  phone  call  from  my 
friend  Father  Damien  in 
Cork.  He  railed  about  the  lat- 
est inept  performance  by  the 
Irish  rugby  team,  adding  that 
in  the  final  10  minutes,  when 
they  were  camped  near  the 
Scottish  line,  he  had  fallen  to 
his  knees  “saying  a lot  of  Hail 
Marys”. 

"Clearly  God  did  not  hear 
you,”  1 said.  “On  the  con- 
trary,” snapped  Damien.  "I 
was  praying  for  Scotland,  for 
it  would  have  been  a holy 
scandal  if  Ireland  had  won.” 

It  struck  me  that  whereas 
English  cricket  endures  good 
selection  and  bad  manage- 
ment, with  Irish  rugby  it  is  the 
other  way  round.  When  the 
wind  and  rain  howl  down 
Lansdowne  Road  you’re  well 
advised  to  play  forwards  with 
a low  centre  of  gravity — and 
not  send  out  five  giraffes. 

Apropos  of  nothing,  did  you 
know  that  the  Hail  Mary  has  a 
special  place  In  sport?  In 
American  football  it  is  a term 
of  art,  and  treated  with  due 
reverence.  I thought  it  origi- 
nated at  Notre  Dame  but  it 
comes  from  Texas. 

In  the  197S  NFL  Play-offs, 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  led  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  14-10  with  24 
seconds  to  go.  Dallas  were 
stuck  on  the  halfway  line  and 
their  quarterback  Roger  Stau- 
bach.  seeing  Drew  Pearson 
sprinting  into  the  end  zone, 
threw  a 50-yard  pass  in  his 
direction.  “I  joined  my  hands 
and  said  a Hall  Mary,"  said 
Staubach.  Pearson  caughtthe 
ball  and  began  a legend. 

In  America  any  pass  or 
shot,  or  indeed  any  action  in 
sport  or  life  which  involves  a 
mighty  but  foolhardy  effort, 
usually  at  the  last  second,  is 
now  called  a “Hail  Mary". 

IN  THAT  spirit  I notice  that, 
in  the  contest  to  succeed 
Jack  Charlton  as  manager 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
George  Best  has  thrown  his  hat 
into  the  ring  presumably  along 
with  several  other  pieces  of 
clothing.  George  was  the  finest 
player  I have  ever  seen,  but  in 
this  venture  he  needs  all  the 
prayers  he  can  get 


I had  the  misfortune  once  to 
see  his  cabaret  act  and  heard 
him  make  remarks  that  made  . 

Ray  Illingworth  look  like  a 
community  relations  officer.  I 
hope  George  tries  one  of  his 
quips  on  Paul  McGrath. 

Great  managers  have  al- 
ways combined  judgment 
with  self-belief.  They  possess 
t±ie  cunning  of  a Talleyrand 
and  the  daring  ctf  a Patton. 

Jock  Stein  did,  and  he  was  a 
greater  man  than  either. 

One  of  the  sorriest  spec- 
tacles I have  seen  in  years  was 
at  the  presentation  at  the  end 
of  the  one-day  series  in  Port 
Elizabeth.  Mike  Atherton 
bravely  stood,  his  bead  hang- 
ing and  his  feet  shuffling,  as 
the  South  Africans  celebrated 
their  victory  and  their  nation. 

Like  England  they  had  been 
well  prepared  and  led.  Unlike 
England  they  had  been  excel-  ' 
lently  motivated  and  man- 
aged. They  even  understand 
the  power  of  prayer.  The  “Hail 
Nelson"  always  works  for 
them. 

England  have  good  players, 
a fine  captain,  and  an  unri- 
valled tradition.  But  when  it 
matters  we  do  not  perform.  In 
any  other  endeavour  that 
would  mean  a change  of 
management 


B 


1 1 EING  a manager  is 

simple,"  said  the 
baseball  legend  Ca- 
sey Stengel-  "All 
you  have  to  do  Is  keep  the  five 
players  who  hate  your  guts 
away  from  the  five  who  are 
undecided.” 

Ray  Illingworth  operates 
within  a system  that  denies 
players  the  basic  right  to  de- 
fend themselves.  It  makes  his 
criticism  of  Devon  Malcolm 
all  the  more  disgraceful.  Try 
to  imagine  any  circumstances 
in  which  Alex  Ferguson 
would  publicly  deride  Andy 
C-ole  as  a "footballing  nonen- 
tity” or  a "striker  with  no 
brain”.  Whatever  he  may  say 
in  private. 

lingworth's  management 
skills  have  moved  both  the 
self-effacing  Professional 
Cricketers'  Association  and 
the  anyth ing-but  Dermot 
Reeve.  David  Grave ney  has 
asked  for  a meeting  after  the 
World  Cup  to  talk  about  the 
gagging  clause  in  his  mem- 
bers’ contracts. 

I have  two  modest  sugges- 
tions of  my  own.  In  the  World 
Cup  the  England  team  might 
try  praying  aloud  in  a crisis. 
Surely  the  "Hail  Geoffrey”  or 
“Ave  Beefy”  would  strike  awe 
into  opponents’  hearts.  It 
might  work.  Nothing  else  has. 

In  the  longer  term  the 
TCCB  needs  to  appoint  some- 
one with  charisma  who  can 
bring  principle  and  nerve  to 
the  whole  business  of 
selection. 

Someone,  say,  like 
Harriet  Harman. 


Anna  is  the  only 
child  in  history 
to  be  subjected 
to  a draconian 
Mary  Bell  order 
who  is  not  a 
ward  of  court. 
The judges 
accepted  that 
the  mother’s 
devotion  to 
her  daughter 
has  been 
exemplary  and 
magnificent. 
Nevertheless, 
they  insisted 
that  neither  she 
nor  Anna  had 
any  rights. 
Francis  Wheen 
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Across 


1 Fofgslthg  to  start  diet,  meafis 
cooked  for  about  four  (7) 

S Something  turned  out  for 
the  tube  (7) 

10  Places  to  drive  from  the 
river?  (4) 

11  In  fantasy,  earthmar  seizes 
ship  in  trouble  (IQ) 

12  SkS  In  writing  story  books  (6) 

13  Abuse  regiment  for  invading 
island  before  time  (8) 

14  Part-timer  before  board  is 
open  to  suggestion  (9) 

16  17  in  Somerset  town7 
That’s  not  on!  (5) 

17  Rib  sounds  10(5) 

19  Novice  caught  by  cunning 
test  to  identify  bird  (9) 

23  Go  and  finally  admit  reject 
(4.4) 

24  Rogue  travel  resorts?  (6) 


26  Damn  train's  late  — it's 
frustrating  (10) 

27  Type  of  animal's  not  the 
point,  exactly  (2,1,1) 

28  i'll  bring  you  a cup,  duck, 
before  day’s  out  (3.4) 

29  See  actress  beginning  to 
captivate  the  French  (7) 

Down 

2 Leave  scribbled  note 

offering  lift  (7) 

3 Discernment  shown  by 
head  of  staff  In  gallery  (5) 

4 Two  graduates  brought 

rouxi  headgear  for  refcpous 
leader  (?) 

6 Commit  a theft,  making 
very  Irttie  noise  (6) 

T Give  limit  to  tfrne  for  eating 
dotted  cream  (9) 

8 Continued  on  own  Scotch 
bottle  (7) 
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9 Let's  run  some  program- 
mes about  America  being 
shaky  (13) 

15  Following  delivery  of  letters 

to  part  of  Africa  (9) 

18  Bring  up  two  similar  points 
about  old  money  (7) 

20  Ybungster  always  allowed 

to  come  round  (7) 

21  Excessively  consumed  with 
ngged  vote  about  age  (7) 

22  Rang  and  made  a 

Statement  to  reporters  (B) 
25  It  may  hold  up  gunship 
during  revolution® 
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